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Iff the prexious Numbers of the ScHOOi^kGADERS, tho general den^ 
Was to furnish, in addition to otl^gr^inipOrtant characteristics, those facil- 
iticE whereby the scholar mig^t acqijiire an easy and fluent manner of 
reading, — aiming to prevent the acquisition of those pernicious habits, 
so commonly contracted in the perusal of first lessons. It was. therefore, 
chought proper to reserve an expositioi^Df the elementary principles of 
reading for the present work, h j Ui jj M rfg that an earlier introduction of 
them, would be attended ^ith ir^fSyrather than benefit. Accordingly, 
Part First of the present work, is devoted to that subject; and Part 
Second, bein^ mainly conformed to the general plan presented in former 
numbers, anoe from si^ch peculiarities as the design of the work seemed 
to demand, contains. ^ch lessons for exercise in reading, as are illustra- 
tive of the principles s^t forth in Part First. 

The principal features which characterize that portion devoted to the 
RHKTORfCAL Principles, will be found to consist in its brevity and gen- 
eral arrangement ; while, at the same time, all the important principles, 
taught in works esp^ciiUly devoted to tiie subject, are fully explained and 
illustrated. In order th«^ these ITessons may be rendered of practical 
utility, and the principles which they are desiji^ed to set^forth, as per- 
BfHCUOUS as possible, th&y are accompanied with such examples as are 
calculated not only to ijlustrate the subject, but also to afford appropriate 
lesons lor exerfeis^n reading. Each lesson is followed by a senes of 
dURsTiONs, adapted to elicit a knowledge of the several topics which it 
embraotis. -f ■ 

ils to the importane@^of a concise and appropriate exposition of the 
Elemeiit«K{bCiQttiidl(^r of reading, in a work of this kind, a doubt will 
not l>e enter^mS]^ and it is believed that its utility will be generally, if 
not universally, apjireciuted. For a want of it. teachers are often com- 
pelled to make use of works, so voluminous m their character, as tend to 
excite a distaste in the minJ of the scholar, for a study which otherwise 
mi<rlit be rendered pleasing and beneficial. .. - » 

It is often the case that scholars become familiar with the principles of 
Inflection. Emphiuiis, and the like, in theory, but derive from it little or 
no practical benefit. This is in consequence of not applying such knowl- 
cilge when ))erusing their reading lessons. For this reason, the Author 
h;is been induced to add. to the ordinary questions in relation to the sub- 
ject, such GKMERAL auESTioNs in rcirard to certain Rhetorical and Gram- 
I maiical Principles, as each lesson is adapted to illustrate, and thereby 
. bringing into practical exercise, a knowledge of the principles presente^^ 
Y in the former part. In instances where it is thought a doubt might exis 
as to what Rule or remark allusion is made, the reference is noted ui 
5 connection with the question. Thus, by frequent TefeTetvct\.Q>J\"fc«k^N^\v\ 
^ tojiics treated upon in the Elementary Part, a Yta.c\ic?jl «oft.\ \JsvatO'QJ^ 
k knowledge of them will be acquired. 
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In making choice of lessons fbr exercise in reading, it has been tha 
aim to intrwiuce those of that character, which might serve to unpart 
practiced instruction, awaken interest, excite inquiry, and inspire pure, 
virtuous, and noble sentiiiMJilB. While this object has constantly been 
kept in view, another of equal impoftavee has not been lost sight of, 
which is, that they possess a poio and chaste style, as well as elegance 
of expression. 

The monotonous method of reading, so often acquired in consequenca 
of perusing successive lessons which present one uniform style, such as 
histoncal and the like^hasied Urthe adoption in the present work of that 
variety, which is calculated to prevent the acquisition of such a seune- 
ness, and afford the greater pleasure to th«; reader. The prevalence of 
the coUoquitd style, wnich characterizes UjB former Numbers, has also 
been regarded in the present 

Experience has fiiiiy shown that the mos4 read^ and judicious means 
of imparting a knowledge of \Av meaning and use of words consist in 
gixing their stqnipication in connection with their use in well-formed 
sentences. Those words, therefore, of each lesson, the import of which 
is not already understood, are previously defined, both in a hteral sense, 
as well as that in which thev are employed in the lesson. Also, those 
words, the orthoepy of whic^ might be mistaken, are divided into sylla- 
bles, and the trL«i pronunciation designated. But in cases where there 
was Uttle or perha.^ "so urtMlitv to mistake, no division has been made, — 
believing that *he judg'*n«*.pt of the scholar should be exercised in such 
cases, in deteru ''ning the true 'ii>ision, — thus enabling him to acquire 
a practical knowledge of this department of his instruction, independ- 
ent of assistance derived from his book. 

The NOTATION, adopted in the Elementary Part, has, to some extent, 
been carried out in the lessons for exercise in reading, especially in in- 
stances where there is a liability to err in regard to the true infection 
and the like, Aid in such portions as were peculiarly illustrative of some 
eleoientary principle. 

1'he principed ouject had in view throughout the work, has been to 

render it a book in every respect adapted to teach th» science and art of 

\ ending. Teachers wiU perceive, however, that the plan of instruction 

herdn oresented, is by no means designed to dispense with their efforts, 

u but ratber to facilitate them. 

The very great favor, manifested by the public in the ready approval 
and acceptance of ire former numbers of this series, has encouraged the 
Author to spare no **if'*»»« in endeavoring to render the present niunbei 
equally acceptable and worthy of patronage. 

The Author would take this opportunity to express his grateful ac- 
knowledgment ^r the many assurances, with which,' from time to time^ 
he has b^n f^ ,ored on tne part of those having thesuoervision of schook* 
and others interested in their welfare, Chat his labors nave proved accept- 
able. And should the present number be found cliKHilated to sultserve 
their interest, and promote the advancement of the grieatobj^ for whicii 
it is designed, his desire and purposes will be fully realiitiu. 

New York, June, 1848. 
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FOURTH BOOK. 



PART FIRST. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. To be able to read well, is a valuable accoraplislimenl. 
The art does not consist in giving a rapid utterance to words 
and sentences, as they occur on the printed page, but in ex- 
pressing them with that <iistinctness, variety, and force, best' 
calculated to convey the sentiments Qf the writer, to the un- 
derstanding of the hearer. 

2. A good reader expresses, both in the tones of his voice 
and manner of delivery, all the feeling, zeal, and pathos, 
which sentiment and circumstances are adapted to inspire. 
Skill in the management of the voice, is as requisite in read- 
ing, as in singing. And, as rules and illustrations arc essen- 
tial in acquiring a knowledge of the science of music, they 
arc equally so in acquiring a knowledge of the principles of 
good reading. 

3. These principles will be considered, in their order, under 
the four following heads, viz. Articulation, Inflection, 
Emphasis, and Modulation. 

dUBSTioNS. — 1. What can you say of the art of reading well '? 2. What 
does a good reader express 1 3. Wnat is as requisite in reading, as in 
ringing % 4.,5Xhat are essential in acquiring a knoMedsfcO^XJckfc^xvoMv.- 
ples of^od'r^flil^g ? 5. Mention the /our getieteXYiftaS&^xxai^Kt^Vvi^ 
Ihme paaciplea aie-plassed. 
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LESSON I. 
ARTICULATION. 

Articulation may be defined, distk ctnesa 
of utterance. 

1. Nothing can compensate, in Elocutioa, the want of a 
clear and distinct articulation. However well one may 
read or speak in every other respect, he will not be listened 
to with pleasuJi^,^ unless every syllable uttered, can be fully 
understood, without the least effort on the part of those 
that hear. 

2. We have all heard speakers, who; without endeavoring 
to speak loud, rendered themselves clearly understood by a 
large audience ; while the remarks of others, although they 
screamed and vociferated so as to cause pain to their hear- 
ers, were wholly unintelligible. A clear and distinct articu- 
lation on the part of the former, and the want of it in the 
latter, are the causes of this difference. 

3. The importance of a correct enunciation, will be better 
illustrated by the following examples : 

1 . The culprits ought to be punished. 

2. He can debate on cither side of the question. 

3. The soldiers skilled themselves by practice. 

By an indistinct utterance of these sentences, they might 
be imderstood to mean as follows : 

The culprit sought to be punished. 

He can debate on iieilher side of the questi(Hi. 

The soldiers kiUed themselves by practice. 

4. To guard agamst a faulty Articulation, observe the 
.following ■> 

GENERAL RULE. 

Ev-e-ry syl-la-ble and word should be dis- 
tinctly uttered, and every letter, not silent, 
should receive its appropriate sound. 

6. The principal causes of a violation ofijthis rule, arise, 
1st, from reading too fast, or with indi&ence ; and 2nd, 
from the difficulty of uttering consopant 'k)nnds aijid a succes* 
sion of similar sounds.* ' 

* 6. The principal faults, occasioned by these circumstances^ 
are as follows : * - ' - 
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1st. The auppression of a syllable ; as, in- treat for in-ter-est, 
iv-ry for ev-e-ry, par-tic-lar for par-tic-u-iar, his- try for his- 
to-ry, con-sid-ra-hle for con-sid-cr-a-ble, ut- trance for ut-ter- 
ance, reg-lar for reg-u-lar. 

2nd. The suppression of a voioel or consonant sound ; as, 
prvent for prevent, lat*n for latin, readirC for reading, /)re- 
uncs for precincts, goverment for government, aford for af- 
ford, persis for persists, commanments for commandments. 

3rd. 27ie change of a vowel sound ; as, und for and, j«/>e- 
rate for separate, superintendunt for superintendent, hundurd 
for hundred, sizuble for sizable, uppear for appear. 

4th. TAe blending of the termination of one syllable or word 
with live beginning of another'; as, sU*Jey for silk-y, hel-per 
for help-er, dwar-fish for dwarf-ish, pos-tage for post-age. 
This especially occurs when the same consonant sound ends 
the former, and begins the latter of two words ; as, 

1. The bla5« s^ill blew, and the ships imnk. 

2. The 5^adfa5^ stranger through the forest sft-ayed. 

In all cases, the close of each word should be distinctly 
marked by the voice. 

Questions. — 1 . What is Articulation 1 2. What can you say of its im- 
portance 1 3. Why are some speakers better understood than others who 
speak louder 1 4. How is the importance of a correct enunciation illus- 
trated ] 5. What general rule is given to guard against a faulty artic- 
ulation 1 6. What are the principal causes oi a violation iy£ this rule 1 
7. How many faults are mentioned T 8. Repeat the first, and its exam- 
4>les. 9. The second, third, &c. 10. How may the last fault be remedied 1 



LESSON II. 
ARTICULATION.— CoNTmuED. 

Note 1. — ^The difficulty of giving a correct 
articulation in readingf arises chiefly frora the 
utterance of consonant sounds. 

1. Of these, the sounds of the mute consonants occasion 
the greatest difficMlty. The vowel sounds are uttered with 
comparative ease. It is by swelHng these vowel soimds that 
public criers are able to give that fullness to their voice, by 
which they aftw^pabled to be heard at so great a distance. 
The same may SlV& -.Si^i^ i^ regard to singing. Every one 
knows tlvatJhe ehtfre sound must he expressed by dwelMng 
on the vowel sounds, in pronouncing* l5uch words as end with 
a mute c^asoziant, as d, k,p, and t\xe \&.^r— ^^ 'si^Yifc \iKss^ 
entirel;^ interrupted by their interveiiVvoii. 
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Note II. — An immediate succession of sim 
liar sounds, occasions much difficulty in givin, 
a clear and distinct articulation. 

EXAMPLES. 

L fiWll 5/ruggling, he strives to 5{and« 

2. Up the high hiil he heaves the Auge round stone. 

3. Ye elves of /tills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves. 

2. It is to prevent this succession of similar sounds, th£ 
n is retained after a, before words beginning with a vowel 
as, an apple, insteaid of a apple. To promote this euphon 
of sound, the Greeks made many changes of this chai-actei 
But. in our language none are made save this, and hence th 
importance of mucin care and practice on the part of the hi 
ginner, in this branch of Elocution. 

3. It is, therefore, particularly recommended, that the clasi 
and even the whole school, be frequently exercised in uttei 
ing the ^omental sounds, in concert. It is undoubtedly th 
most efficient means for improving their voices, and securin 
a full and clear enunciation. For this exercise, in the ar 
nexed list, are presented, in their order, the elemental sound 
in the English Language, being forty-one in number — sia 
teen vowel, and twenty-Jive consonant sounds. 



ELEMENTAL VOWEL SOUNDS. 



1. Long a, as in late, they. 

» g. Flat a, " far, past. 

'3. Short a, " hat, man. 

4. Broad a and o, " fall, for. 

5. Short bl'oad a and o, wad, not. 

6. Long e, as in me, pique. 

7. Short e, ." met, any. 
Sk^ong i and y, " fine, dry. 



9. Short i and y, 

1 0. Long 0, 

11. Slender o, 

12. Long u, 

13. Short u, 

14. Broad w, 

1 5. Oil and ow^ 

16. Ol and oy, 



as in fin, hymn, 
tone, note 
do, prove, 
tune. few. 
tun, her, si 
full, book, 
out, now. 
oil, boy. 
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1. d, 

2. d, 

3./, 

5. hf 

6. j, 

7. k, 

8. Z, 

9. nij 

10. n, 

11. P, 

12. r, 
13. r, 



ELEMENTAL 

as in bit, saih. 
did, done, 
fate, leaf, 
good, fig. 
Hand, head, 
jewel, gem. 
Mng, chord, 
lame, bltJne. 
mate, trim, 
note, sin. 
pin, lip. 
right, risk, 
car, bard.' 
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CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

1 4. s and e;, as in sin, cite. 

15. ^, " time, tone. 

le-.i?,- 

17. «?, 

18. y, 

19. z and 5, 

20. cA, 



21. s/i, 

98. thy 

23. tn, 

34. wor, 

25. zh^ 



(C 
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vile, vivify. 

weep, when. 

yet, youth. 

zone, is. 

chin, church. 

ship, chaise. 

thin, thirst. 
« ttty* thee. 
" nng, ring. 
<< v,.^lazier, fusion. 
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4. For a similar exercise in articulation, a list of words, 
contiiining some of the most difficult combinations of these 
Bounds, is here presented. 



facts 


minds 


aptly 


threats 


mulcts 


efforts 


(iritis 


realms 


singing 


watch 


help'st 


strangrdst 


breudths 


clasp'dst 


attempts 


Iwoltlh 


rush'd 


oUjects 


strength 


depth 


thirteenth 


shru^ 


chrism 


precincts 



troubl'st 

SUjrtrestS 

ott- times 

succinct 

adapts 

betwixt 

whelm'dst 

persist'st 



respectful 

logarithms 

manuscripts 

consumptive 

abruptness 

impromptu 

terrestrial 

authoritatively 



5. In uttering the following examples, in which occur 
singly and successively, difficult sounds, it is hoped much 
practice will be given, until tJiey can be pronounced dis- 
tinctly, and without hesitation. 

1. Whoso love/A wisdom rejoice^A Ais father. 

2. Thou has^ received gifts for men. 

3. Why ar^ tkoxi cast rfown, O my soul 7 

4. I will instruct thee, and teach thee in the way which iAon^shaU go, 

5. Are all thy conquest, glories, tnwnphs, spoils, 
Sh/imk to this little measure 1 



6. The hos^ stood s^ill in silent wonder fixed. 



7. 



-meet it is, I set it down, 



That one may smile, and swile, an^ be a villain. 



8. Thou smiVd'st said smil's^ no more. 

9. He saw'd six sZeek sZim sapliTt^'S for sale. 

10. Peter Prangle, the prickly prangly pear picker, picked three pecks 
of prickly prangly pears, from the prangly pear trees, on the pleasant 
prairies. 

11. Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle siiler, in sifting a sieve 
fbll of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the thick 
of his thumb ; now, if Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle siffbr, 
in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles 
through the thick of his thumb, see that thou, in sifting a sieve full of 
unsifted tliistles, thrust not three thousand thistles through the thick of 
thy thumb. Success to the successful thistle sifter. 

6. The practice of allowing scholars to spell long words, 
without pronouncing the syllables, as they proceed, in a full 
and deliberate manner, tends very much to produce a faulty 
enunciation. 

7. Reading in concert, to a limited extent, will promote 
distinctness o^ utterance ^ fA' there is danger of falling into 
a disagreeable ariS laffected manner. On the other haud^ 
care should bej;^en to avoid a heavy, THMaaXMX^v Y^Q^x^^^«\si% 
tuaoner. ^ ., - 
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8. The object of every teacher and scholar, should be an 
easy, flowing, and graceful enunciation. The less prominent 
words and syllables should be spoken with distinctness, but 
not with that stress of voice, as those of more importance. 
Much pains and practice may be requisite to acquire a good 
articulation, but its value will fully compensate for the labor 
bestowed. 

Questions. — I. From what arises the chief difficulty in giving a cor- 
rect articulation 1 2. Winch of the consonant sounds occasion the greatest 
difficulty'? 3. What is said of the utterance of vowel sounds'? 4. How 
are pubUc criers able to give so great a fullness to their voice '? 5. What 
influence have the mutes on the voice in singing 1 6. What is the second 
difficulty mentioned in giving a distinct articulation 1 7. Why is an used 
before words beginning with vowel sounds *? 8. What means are recom- 
mended for improving the voice, and securing a clear enunciation 1 9. How 
many elementaUsounds (^e therein the English language 1 10. How 
many are vowel 1 11. How many are consonant *? 12. Utter the vowel 
sounds. 13. The consonant sounds. 14. What similar exercise in articu- 
latipftis recommended 1 IS."^ Pronounce the words given for practice, and 
pofnt out the difficulty in distinctly articulating each. 16. Read the sen- 
tences giv^n for practice, and point out the difficulty of uttering each 
distincthr. 17. What bad practice in spelling leads to a faulty enun- 
ciation f 18. In reading, how should the less prominent words be spoken 1 



LESSON III. 
INFLE€TIONS. 



Inflections arej^u^rns or slides of the voice, 
heard in reading and speaking ; as. Will you 
go' or stay ? 

1. In this examplfe the voice rises on ffo, and falls on stayL 
These inflections should be made in reading, the same am A 
speaking or conversation. 

2. These modifications ^ of the voice will be considered 
under the four following heads ; namely, Monotone^ Rising 
Inflection, Falling Inflection, and Circumflex. The first is 
marked thus (-), the second, thus (^), the third, thus (^), 
and the fourth, thus (""), in the notation. 

3. (1.) Monotone i^a uniformity of sound on 
a succession of syllables. Thus, 

Let the heavens rejdice, and let the earth be gl&d ; 
l^t the sia rOar, and the fallneas theieoi "; 



V. 
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Literally considered, the monotone is not an inflection oi 
turn of the voice, but rather the want of it. It resembles 
somewhat the continued chimes of a bell. 

4. A monotonous method of reading, is one of the greatest 
faults, against which teachers have to contend. But still, 
Ihe monotone in certain cases, though it seldom amounts to 
perfect sameness, has a very happy effect. It is mainly em- 
ployed in expressing sentiments of sublimity and awe, or ia 
reading passages of lofty description. , v 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Righteous art Thou, O Ldrd, 
And upright are Thy judgments. 

S. He Idoketh 5n the earth, — and It trgmbleth, 
He toucheth the hills, — &nd they smdke. 

3. Hd stdod, — and measured the ^arth ; 

He beheld, — and drove asunder the n&tions ; 
The everlasting mountains wSre scattered, 
The perpetual nills did bOw ; — 
His w&ys are everlasting. ' 

5. (2.) The rising inflection is an upward 
turn or slide of the voice, or the voice ends 
higher than it begins ; as, William, are you 
going ho'me ? 

(3.) The falling inflection is a downward 
turn or slide of the voice, or the voice ends 
lower than it begins ; as^ ,Where are you go- 
ing ? 1 am going home. 

6. In the falling inflection, the voice should not sink helom 
the general pitch, as in the case of a cadence, but rise before 
falling, and terminate on that pitch. So also in the rising 
inflection, the voice sliould not sink below the general pitch, 
before rising. The two inflections may be illustrated by the 
following diagram : 



Are you going to / or to \ I am going to \* 
Xlie cadence may be illustrated Ifius ; I am going to ^ 






••H 
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7. It is by no means to be supposed, that the same degree 
of inflection is at all times used, or denoted by the notation. 

• The due degree, employed, depends on the nature of what is 
expressed, and the attendant circumstances. For example, 
if a person, under much excitement, askS another. Dost thou 

despise my o^ the degree of inflection would be much 

♦ gi'ieater, than if he should calmly ask, Will you accept my 

^ct • Tjj^ former inflection may be called intmsive, the 
' latter, common. If a person converses with another at a dis- 
tance, his inflections are intendve ; but common, if near at 
hand. 

8. (4.) The Circumflex is a unK^n of the 
two inflections, beginning with the falling and 
ending with the rising. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . One may be wise, though he be poor. 

2. I shall go, though 1 can not tell when. 

3. Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 

9. To discern, in all cases, whether the risinof or falling in- 
flection is used in the reading of a passage, is often much 
more difficult, and requires much closer discrimination, than 
at first would be supposed. If there be a doubt in the mind 
of the reader, whicli inflection he has employed, he can readily 
ascertain, simply by using the word, on which the inflection 
falls, in a question ; thus, "Did I say honor, or kono)' f^ In 
this case, both slides will be used in such immediate connec- 
tion on the word, that it will be an easy matter to decide 
which has been employed. 

10. The following sentences, with the different inflections 
marked, are presented for practical exercise. 

1. G5 to the ant, thou sliigi^ard, consider her ways, and he wise; 
which, having no guide^ overseer, or; ruler. provideUj her meat in tho 
•ummer. and gathereth I]9^^^fo||fdJi^the;^^^U^ JJA^ 

2. Finally, brethren, farev^lli^. B^^rWH^^diA^ be of 
one mind, live in peace. .jS&, ^ ^ . ?ft^feSSi^ 

Z. Human happi|ieflS;has no perfect^flH^a|R^|»Qt ^ 
naac but virtue yi^^wtae, none but ki{6wVfidffiQv*^ Ti^aJi5wst\t««)\Qm^ 
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nor virtue, nor knowledge, haa any vigor, or immortal hope, except in 
the principles of the Christian fdith, and in the sanctions of the Cnris- 
lian religion. 

4. The fatled flowers, the discolored leaf, the dilapidated tenement, the 
ivorn-oul implements of hCisbandry, whatever shows mari^s of decay, 
should awaken in us thoughts of our own mortaUty. 

5. L6, earth receives Him from the bending skies I 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye valleys, rise ! 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rM^s, ye rapid flOods, give way ! 

6. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life; nor angels, nOr -^ 
principalities nor powers ; nor things present, nor things to c6me ; noi . 
night nor ddpth ; nor any other creature, shall be able separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. ^ 

7. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charitj^ 
vaunteth not itself; is not pufled up; doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
seeketh not her own ; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil. 

Questions. — 1. What are inflections! 2. How should they lie made 
in reading 1 3. Under what four heads are these modifications of the 
voice classed ] 4. By what mark is each denoted 1 5. What is the 
monotone % (i. Repeat the example. 7. What is said of a monotonous 
mode of reading 1 8. Is the monotone a perfect sameness of sound 1 
9. In what instances is it mainly employed'? 10. What is the rising 
inflection! 11. What is the faUing!- 12. Should the voice in the ri- 
sing or falling inflections, sink below the general pitch 1 l3. Illustrate 
the two inflections and the cadence by a diagram. 14. What is said of 
degrees of inflection'? 15. By what terras are they distinguished! 
M). What is the circumflex ! 17. What is said of the diflSculty of dis- 
cerning the difference between the rising and faUing inflections 1 18. What 
direction is given to determine which is used in any insteince % 



LESSON IV. 

INFLECTIONS.— Rules for their use. 

RULE I. 

Direct questions, or those which may be 
answered by ijes or no, usually take the rising- 
inflection, but their answers, generally, the 
falling. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. Is he at home 1 He is. (or yes.) 
S. Didhedor^irtt^ecM^. (tprno.) . 

3. Are you gojabifw^wk^ I'ad'^^ti&ig to Albany. 

4. Win^MySgih ii£.1^^ *" V 



t 
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Note I. — The direct question, when made as an appeal, 
and the reply anticipated, takes the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Is he tiot a hhro % 

3. Didldoitl 

not that a beaiUifid flower 1 

7ks it not like the king 1 % 

iosfi are beautiful paintings. Are they not 7 

In this last example, an appeal is made to others for an 
assent to the assertion previously made, and the affirmative 
reply anticipated. Genei;^y, in cases of tliis kind, some pre- 
vious assertion is either expressed, or implied. 

Note II.^^^^jtoliH^^tiQns becoming questions, reqiure the 
rising inflecticihy-^ * ; i' 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Banished from Itome ! w|iaf s banished, but set free 
From dally contact of the things I lothe 1 
" Trie^ and convicted traitor !" — Who says this 1 
Who'll prove it, at his peril on my head 1 

RUIiS IL 

Indirect questions, or those which can not 
be answered by yes or wo, usually take the fall- 
ing inflection, and their answers the same. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Where are you going 1 To Boston. 

2. How do you do 1 I am well. 

3. When will he arrive 1 To-morrow. 

4. Which do you prefer 1 The latter. 

Note I. — ^Indirect questions sometimes take the rising in- 
flection, as when one asks a repetition of what, at first, waa 
not understood. ^: 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Where dp you reside 1 In Utici. 
Where did you say % In Utica. 

2. This book is worth five dollars. How much \ .Five dollars. 

Note II. — Answers to questions, 'wbet her direc^t or i 
rect, when expressive of indifference, instead of tke^f] 
take the rising inflection, or the circumfL&t, 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Do you loye etddj 1 I do. 

Si. Did you regret his departure 7 Not miich. 

3. Have you read my key to the Romans 1 I hove turned it flirer. 

Remark 1. — ^Inflections often have the influence of vaiying 
the sense of passages. For example, note the folk>wuigt 

Will you go to-day or to-morrow. ■ YhB. ''^Jk^- . ^ 

Will you go to-day or to-morrow 1 I shall go to-mdirow. ' ' 

The former question asks whether he will go within the two 
days, and may be answered by yes or wo; but the latter, on 
whwh daj he will go, and con not be thus answered. 

RULE m. . >r>: * 

Antithetic* terms or clauses li^U^Uy take 
opposite inflections ; generally, the f6rmer has 
the rising/ and the latter the Tailing inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. By honor, and dishonor; by 6viQ report, aikl good report; a« de- 
c^Wen, and yet true. . r. * 

8. Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist: in the 
one, we admire the man ; in the other, the work. 

3. They have mouths, — ^but they sp^ok not : 
Pv68 have they, — ^but they sle not : 
They have ^ars, — but they h6ar not : 
Noses have they, — but they smSll not : 
They have hands,— *but they handle not : 
Feet have they, — ^but they walk not : 

4. To be, or not to bd, that is the question. 

KoTB I. — ^When one of the antithetic clauses is a negative, 
and the other an affirmativey generally the negatiye has the 
ji^g, and the affinnative the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. j 

1. He was esteemed, not for wealth, but for wisdom. 

2. You should show your courage by ddeds, not by wdrdi; 

3. I 'said an Mder soldier, not a better. 
i. lie is nOi going to Paris, but to London. 




An^thetic terms are those which are opposed to each dthec iEumn^ 



r^ ^ ««, in a comparison oi contniBt. Thus, TIua oxi& \% gresl^Xr^ ^^d& ^j^&8^>» 
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Remark 1. — In this particular, the negative clause may h© 
m position, either before or after the affirmative. The same 
also may be said in regard to such comparisons as are con- 
nected by iJvan, -in which case, generally, the clause imme- 
diately following 1% is read with the rising, and the other 
with the falling inflection. Thus, 

1. It is easier to be wisei«for otl^ers, than for ourselves. 

2. It is better to be poor, tinia ignorant. 

3. We think less of the injuneii we do, than of those we suffer. 

4. It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand, than to revenge it 
afterward. 

Remark 2. — It may sometimes be difficult to determine 
the antithetic teroxs. When both are expressed, much less 
difficulty will be presented, than in instances where one is 
omitted, and is to Ife- suggested by the inflection of voice on 
the other. In this case, the most efficient means of deter- 
mining which, will be found in a knowledge of the previous 
connection. 

NoTB II. — ^The rising inflection, in many instances of anti- 
thetic relation, as well as in many other cases, borders closely 
on the circumflex^ and in fact by many it is used with pro- 
priety instead of the rising slide. Thus, Dr. Porter has fre- 
quently marked in his Analysis, the same example both ways^ 
sometimes with the rising inflection, and at others with tho 
circimiflex. This variation arises principally from the taste 
of different readers. 

Questions. — 1. Repeat Rule I. 2. When does the direct question 
take the falling inflection? 3. In such cases what is previously ex- 
pressed or implied 1 4. When do exclamations take the rising inflection 1 
5. Repeat Rule II. 6. In what instances do indirect questions take the 
rising inflection 1 7. When do answers to questions take the rising in- . 
flection 1 8. Give an example. 9. What influence do inflections oi^j^ 
have on the sense of a passage 1 10. Give an example. 11. Repeat 
Rule III. 12. What is meant by antUketic terms 1 13. When one of 
the antithetic clauses is a negative^ and the other an affirmative^ what 
inflections do they take 1 14. What is said of their posUicni in a sentence 
with regard to each other ^ 15. What, of sueh'^wnparisons as are con- 
nected by tkan 7 16. When one of the antithetic terms are omitted, by 
what means can it be ascertained 1 17. What is said in regard to tbt 
rising inflection and circumflex 1 
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LESSON V. 

RUI.es for the use op inflections.— Continued. 

RULE IV. 

The pause of suspension, denoting that the 
sense is incomplete, usually has the rising in- 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Whdrefore, if God so clothe the gT£u» of the fieM,"which to-dny w, 
sLDd" to-morrow is cast into the oven, sEaU he not much more clothe you^ 
O'ye of little faith. 

2. Bright as the pillar rose at Heaven^s command^ 
When Israel marched along the desert land, 
Bleized through the night on lonely wilds afar, ' 
And told the path, — a never-setting star : 

So, heavenly Genius, in thy course divine, 
Hope is thy star, — her light is ever thine. 

3. If I have made gold my hope, 

Or have said to the fine gold. Thou art my confidence , 

If I have rejoiced because my wealth was great, 

And because mine hand had gotten much ; 

If I beheld the sun when it shined, 

Or the moon walking in brightness ; 

And ray heart hath been secretly enticed, 

Or my mouth hath kissed my hand ; 

This also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge : 

For I should have denied the Goa that is above. 

Note I. — ^The ordinary direct address, not accompanied 
with strong emphasis, takes the rising inflection, on the prin- 
ciple of the pause of suspension. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me 1 

2. M^n, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defense which I make novr 

unto you. 

3. Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crown'd ; 
Te fields, when summer spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

Note II. — ^The pause of suspension, if accompanied with 
strong emphasis, must sometimes have the intense falling 
inflection, in order to secure the true meamxig qI \^t^^^fd&»»^. 
Thus, 
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He who spends his time in idleness, if he does not become pdimiless, 
wiU have but little to bestpw on^Mhera. 

MemarJc 1. — ^If the iking inflection be made on penniless^ 
the sense would be pervej^ted, and the passage made to mean, 
that in order to be able to bestow on others, it is necessary 
that he should become pe^miiess ! 

JRemdrk 2. — Thai clause of a sentence, which is merely in 
troductory to a quotation^ should be read with the rising in- 
flection, on the piii^ci{de-;pf the pause of suspension. Thus, 
'* They answered an^ sai^^We can not tell." Here the quota • 
tion is the dftfeot . graxmiiaiical object of the verb said, and 
fihould not be sepwiMiiad from it by the falling inflection, as 
though the senae were cSi^^)^. 

Expressions ot^:^mr emotion, as of grief, 
or kindness, commOTiiy incline the voice to 
the rising inflection. ^ :\ 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Mother, — ^I leave t^ dwelling ; 

Oh ! shall it foe fSever T 
With grief my heiot is swelling, 
From thee, — from tfi6e, — to sever. 

2. O peace of mind, angefie-^6st, 
Thou soft companicm of tlie breaflt, 

Dispense thy halmy 8t6re! 

RULE VI. 

The penultimate pause, or the last but one 
in a sentence, usually has the rising inflection, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. ^thont controversy, great is the mystery of gddliness ; GJod w«« 
manifest in the fldsh, justifi^ in the spi^riCseen of angels, preached unto 
the G^tiles, believed on in the wdrid, received up into glory. 

3. Then, pilgrim, t^m, thy^^es foregd \ 
All earm-bom cares are wrdng ; 
Man wants bat little here below, . 
Nor wants that little long. 

3. 6e perfect, be of good edmfort, be of one mind, live in p&aee. 

KoTB I. — The rising inflection is employed at the penult- 
imate pause in order to promote vaa^tj, since the Toioa 
p gea&calljr folia at the end of a sentence. 
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NoTB II. — ^In some instances, the penultimate pause takes 
the falling inflection, especially when accompanied with strong 
emphasis. Thus, ^ 

1. You wronged yoiirself^ to wiite m mich a case. 

2. All I ask, all I -wish^ is a tear. 

Questions. — 1. What i« the Rule for the inflection on the pansc of 
fluspenston ? 2. What inliectiou has the ordinary direct uddrcfwi 3. On 
vrhat principle 7 4. What inflection does the pause of susiiension some- 
times require 1 5. Whv 1 G. Give an exam|de, and show now the sense 
would be perverted, if the rising be used. r7. Repeat Role V. 8. What 
Rule is ^ven for the inflection at the last* pause b^t one in a sentence % 
d. Why IS the rising inflection used at the peaujltuoa^ pause 1 10. What 
inflection generally has the iinal pauBj&.^^U; When does the jpenultimate 
take the falling inflection 7 i •" ' ' ' *^ 



i 

LESSON VI. 

r • 

RULES FOR THE USE OF INFLECTIONS.— CoimNxrEB. 

KULEJ vin. 

Expressions of stro^ng emotion, as of anger 
or surprise, and also the language of authority 
and reproach, are uttered with the falling in 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Woe unto him that saith to the wood, Awake! 
To the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach ! 

a. HMp, angels, make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees ! and hearts with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinsws pf the new-born babe. 

3. Hence, home, yoA iJla creatures, get you home ; 

You blocks, you stones^, you worse than useless things. 

4. Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
Ye heavenly guards } 

5. Go to the raging sea; and say, " Be still !'* 
Bid the wild lawle* winds obey thy will ; 
Prdach to the storm^ and reason with despair, 
But t6U not misery's son — that life is fair. 

Note I. — ^The direct address, when accompanied witk 
strong emphasis ; exclamations, not expressive of tender emo- 
tion or used as questions ; the language of terror and denun- 
c%aH<m; are included in this Rule, ani eicgx^safc^ ^>iI5s^ ^^ 
ttJitag in^ectioiu 
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EXAMPLES. 
f. Woe unto thee, Chorazin, Woe unto thee, Bethsalda t 
2. Cesar cried, Help Ttie^ Cassius, or I sink I 

. 3. He woke — to hear his sentry's shriek, 

" To arms! they come 1 the Greek ! tlie Gr5ck l" 

4. What a piece of work is man ! How noble in rdason ! How i!> 
finite in faculties \ In form and moving, how express and admirable 1 
In action, how like an ^ngel ! In apprehension, how like a god ! 

RemarJc, — This Rule is the reverse of Rule V.,. having 
reference to expressions of emotions of an opposite nature,— 
that to those of kindness, this of unkindness ; that of deli- 
eate affection, this of excited passion. Generally, expres- 
sions which come under this Rule, a^ accompanied with 
strong emphasis^ while those of rule V., with a slight stress 
df voice. 

RULE vni. 

.. Emphatic succession of particulars, and 
emphatic repetition, require the falling inflec- 
tion. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. True gentleness teaches us to bear one another's hrurdens ; to re- 
joice with those who rejoice ; to weep with those that weep ; to please 
every one his neighbor for his good ; to be kind and tender hearted ; tx> 
be pitiful and courteous ; to support the weak ; and to be patient toward 
all men. 

2. This, thvs, is thinking fr6e, a thought that grasps 
Beyond a grain, and looks beyond an hour. 

3. Are you going home 1 Are 3rou going home 1 

4. The hills, 
Rock-ribb*d and ancient as the sun ; the Tales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods ; riverai that move 

In majesty, and the complaining Ivrooks 

That make the meadows green ; an^, pour'd round aB, 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste j 

Are but the solemn decorations all . 

Of the great tomb- of man. ^ 

Remark 1. — ^Whatever inflection xnay have been given a '^ 
word or passage, when first expressed, it has the fallmg, if i 
repeated. The reason of this is, by 'the variation of th^^ j 
voice, to arrest the attention, which otherwise misfht not 
be secured, or to fix more intently oh the mind some impor- 
tant word or passage, which, without tlmai Inflection, might . 
escape notice. Thus, when a person \s tej^^^^^ «AAx^®a»4, • 
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as, "Henry, Henry;" "Abraham, Abraham." So, also^ 
fix tLe attention on each, the falling inflection is used ia 
of an emphatic succession of particulars. 

Note I. — The stress of voice on each successive particu- 
lar, should gradually be increased as the subject advances. 
In general the same may be said in regard to each repetition. 

Bemark 2. — ^This Rule has reference to the reading of 
passages, which are, in some instances, so very similar to 
those embraced under the Rule for the pause of suspension, 
which requires the rising inflection, that it is often difficult to 
determine which reading is to be preferred. Whichever in- 
flection prevails, will depend on the degree of emphasis nec- 
essarily employed. If the sense requires an intense degree, 
this Rule is applicable, if only a slight degree, that of .the 
pause of suspension. 

Questions. — 1 . What is Rule VII. % 2. What otherparticulars, besides 
those first mentioned, are embraced in this Rule 1 3. In what respect 
does this Rule differ from Rule V. % 4. Repeat Rule VIII. 5. What rea- 
son can you assign for the use of the falling inflection in cases of rep- 
etition 1 6. What, in the case of a succession of particulars 1 7. With 
what stress of voice should each successive particular be read 1 8. To 
the passages of what other Rule, are those of this similar? 9. How do 
you determine which reading should prevail 1 



LESSON VII. 

CIRCUMFLEX.— Rule for its use. 

RULE IX. 

The Circumflex i^ mainly employed in the 
lunguage of irony, and in expressing ideas im- 
plying some condition, either expressed or un 
derstood. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I fear I wrong the honorable men, 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Cesar. 

2. Bold can he speak, and fairly ride, 
I warrant him a warrior tried. 

3. Cassiiis. — And this man 

^ h now become a g6%^ ^ 9jpA C«asn»»^ 
' 4?^^tched creature. 
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4. He is a good scholar, though his advantages have been small. 

5. He would like to enjoy the reputation of a good reader, though hfl 
has not the perseverance requisite to become one. 

6. Men are willing to endure the most severe toil to gain wealth. 

Bemarh 1. — By the use of the circumflex in the last ex- 
ample, there is suggested some negative circumstance, as fol- 
lows, " though they will take no pains to gain knowledge." 
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v^,: K^gne inquires of another concerning the state of a friend 
■ ' :^no is dangerously sick, and should receive the reply, " he 
IS better," the use of the circumflex would denote that he 
is still dangerouly sick; but if he replies, "he is better," 
the falling mflection would convey the idea of a positive 
amendment and hopes of recovery. 

2. It has been previously remarked, that the rising inflec- 
tion and circumflex are so nearly allied, that, in many in- 
stances, it may be vejy ..diffic.ult to determine which should 
receive tiie preference vd the reading of a passage. This is 
particularly the case where intense inflection is not required. 
But the difference between the circumflex and the jalting 
inflection, is so obvious, as it regards the modification of the 
voice, as connected with the true meaning of whatever is . 
read, that no one would be liable to mistake which should be 
employed. The one implies a conditional assertion, the latter 
denotes a positive one. 

3. The most important rules for the use of inflections, have 
now been presented. Those whose early instruction has 
been judicious, and whose reading books have been of the 
right character, will find no difficulty in applying them, pro- 

, vided that famiharity with their principles be acquired, which 
is necessary. 

4. In order that a practical knowledge of these rules be 
acquired, and that the judgment be improved in discriminating 
the difference in inflections, it is particularly recommended 
that the exercise of marking the different inflections, which 
the utterance of various passages may require, be adopted by 
the reader, — ^referring, at the same time, to the several Rules 
for such notation. For this purpose portions of the reading 
lessons may be selected. It can not be too earnestly urged 
on all who are desirous of becoming familiar with the prin^ 
ciples of inflection, to adopt this, or some similar practice. 
It will be found not only a pleasing exercise, but likewise the 

V most direct means of applying, practically, what is otherwise 
f learned only in theory. 
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Questions. — 1. What is the general Rule for the use of the circum- 
flex 1 2. In the last example given, what is implied in the use of the 
eircumflex 1 3. To what inflection is the circumflex nearly allied 1 

4. When is it most difficult to discern the difference between them ) 

5. What is said of the difference between the circumflex and the falling 
inflection 1 6. What does each imply 1 7. What plan is recommended 
in order to apply the several Rules given 1 



LESSON VIII. 
EMPHASIS. 



Emphasis is that peculiar stress of voice on 
a certain significant word, or words, in a sen- 
tence, by which their due importance and 
meaning are best expressed. 

Note I. — ^Emphatic words are usually denotefl by being 
printed in Italics ; th.ose more emphatic, in small capitals ; 
and those still more, in large CAPITALS. 

Note II. — As in the case of inflection, it is by no means 

to be considered that the degree of emphasis is always the 

same, or that it occurs on the same word in a sentence, imder 

.all circumstances. It is varied, both as to intensity and 

position, by the sentiment and circumstances, in which the 

sentence is uttered. 

Thus, if one kindly informs another of an offense re- 
ceived, he says, " You wrong me," with a slight degree of 
emphasis on wrong ; but if he is not understood, he repeats 
it with a more intense degree on the same word ; thus, " You 
WRONG me." Or, if the accused denies that he is guilty of 
the charge, but declares it to be some other one, the accuse^ 
re-asserts it by changing the position of the emphasis from 
wrong to you ; thus, " You wrong me." 

Note III. — In expressing tlie thoughts and emotions of 

the mind, emphasis may be considered the most important 

principle in Elocution. It often has the governing hilluence 

of varying the inflection of a passage from what is either 

customary or harmonious. Tlius, the falling inflection is 

ordmarily employed M the end, and the mm^, «l\. ^\^ ^^-wo^- 

^'znate pause, of a sentence ; but by emp\i'asAa V^cierj «x^ ^cfe- 
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versed; as, "I said an elder soldier, not a better." By i 

also, the accent of a word is frequently changed from i 

ordinary position ; as, " He must mcrease, but I mu 

cfecrease." 

Note IY. — In addition to the important influence whit 

emphasis has in conveying the true meaning of a sentenc 

it also has that of varying the sense by a change of its pos 

tion. 

For example, let the reader emphasize the successii 
words in the following sentence, and point out the varie 
import as thus expressed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. His object was not to injure his friend. 

2. His ofjject was not to injure his friend. 

3. His object was 7iol to injure his friend. 

4. iiis object was not to injure h:«« friend. 

5. His objectrwas not to injure his friend. 

6. His object was not to injure his friend. 

As e.ach successive word is emphasized in this negati 
assertion, its' opposite is suggested in the affirmative. Thii 
(4.) " His object was not to injure liis friend," but to henej 
him. ; 

Note V. — In general, emphasis is employed simply to ad 

force and beauty to the utterance of a passage, and aiffee 

not merely words, but often entire sentences. Hence, it hi 

been very properly styled, " the soul of delivery." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Who steals my purse ^ steals trashy 

But he that filches from me ray good name^ 
Robs me of that which not enriches Am, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

2. Look on this picture of happiness and honor, and say, — We, to 
ARE Citizens of America. 

3. I know not what course others may take, but as for m^, give i 
liberty f or give me death. 

Note VI. — In the utterance of successive particulars, ar 
also in the repetition of words and clauses, the degree c 
emphasis is gradually increased, being more intense on tl 
Jast than the £rsi. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. I am as thou art, a reptile of the earth ; my life is a moment, and 
CTF.RNiTY in which days^ and vears, and AGES, are nothing, El £Rr 
TVITY" is before mc, for which I also should prepare. 

2. My first argument for the adoption of this measure, is, The people 
4em ind it. My second ar^ment is, Thk prople demand it. My third 
argument is, THE PEOPLE DEMAND IT. 

Note VIL — The most important words in a sentence gen- 
erally receive the emphasis, and rarely the particles, or those 
ef subordinate rank. 

Reiimrk 1. — Strict regard to the sense of a passage, is the 
only means of determining the emphatic words, as well' as 
the degree and kind of emphasis required. A mistaken 
idea is often entertained, that the grammatical construe tfon* 
or phraseology of a sentence, instead of the sense:, should be 
had in view in order to give the appropriate .emphasis. 
Tjiis leads to a forced and meclianical mann^ of reading, 
'^hich can not b« too carefully avoided- . It is not unfre- 
quently the case, moreover, th;vt a'fiiil stress. of voice i» 
■given the particles and tmimportant words of a sentence, 
apparently with a view of promoting distinctness. Thus, 
to emphasize the small words, as marked in the following 
«ouplet, would be a wide departure from the principles -of 
^ood .taste : 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried. 

Remark 2. — It, however, sometimes happens that tliese 
small particles become important in sensCj and neces.sarily 
become emphatic, showing that emphasis is not governed by 
the importance of a word in a grammatical point of view* 
fcut in meaning. Thus, 

1. The property, by what it is, should go, not by the title. 

2. Paid had determined to sail by Eplieaus. 

With a slight stress on &?/, in the second example, tlie sen- 
tence would mean that he Intended fo stop at Ephesus. B^it 
% a strong degree of emphasis on 6y, tli:e true meaning i» 
expressed, namely, that "Paul had detennined to sail by 
Ephesus,'^ i. e. to sail hy Ephesus without stopping. 

Note VIII. — Emphasis is generally founded on the con- 
trast of one word or clause with another, eiWiex ^:qi\^^^vA est 
^derstood This is called AntiiMic Enipliosis. ^V^-Dl'"^ 
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is employed without reference to any other word or clause, il 
m then called Absolute, 

EXAMPLES OF ANTITHETIC EMFHASIS* 
1. It is easier to mend oae's faults than to hide them* 



2. For 'tis the mind that makes the body rich :- 



And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloudS) 

So honor peereth in the meanest halnt. 

What ! is the jay more precious than the larky 

Because his feathers are more beautiful 1 

Or, is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye 7 

3. Cowards die many times, — the valiant never taste death but ortee, 

4. If they can not bring us to e7ijoy life, they will at least teach us m 
eftdure it 

EXAMPLES OF ABSOLUTE EMPHASISE 

1. Bold I HOLD \ you wound me ! 

2. Rinff, Ring the loud alarms ; 

Te drums, awake! ye clarions, hlowt 
Ye herald«,^.a*fiw/,— " To arms I" 

3. Charge^ Chest^r^ charge \ on, Stanley, gw f 

!N'oTK IX. — If the degree of emphasis is intense,, that ot 

mflection, which always accompanies it^ cGrrespw]td& in ii^ 

tensity. Thus, 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our slair.% 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Remark 3. — To employ, at all times, ivith ease and pro- 
priety, that due degree and kind of emphasis, which are 
adapted to give grace and expression to the utterance of a 
passage, the reader must be governed wholly by the senti- 
ment, and the principles of good taste. But mistaking the 
true character of this important principle in Elocution, 
there is sometimes adopted a kind of abrupt and jerking 
stress, which is not only calculated in many instances to 
do violence to the sense, but is extremely painful to the 
hearer. • 

4. Another mistaken notion is likewise entertained by 
many, in supposing that emphasis consists merely in loud- 
ness, and hence they adopt a kind of vociferation or scream- 
ing, which is exceedingly disagreeable. It should not be 
forgotten, that the most intense degree of emphasis may often 
be expressed, in the most discnminating manner^ even by a 
whisper^ 
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duESTioNs. — 1. What is emphasis 1 2. How are emphatic words 
usually denoted 1 3. Is the degree of emphasis always the same 1 
i. How is it varied ? 5. Give an example. 6. What is said of empha- 
lis in expressing the thoughts and emotions of the mind 1 7. What in- 
fluence has it often on me inflection of a passage 1 8. What, some- 
times, on the accent of words 1 9. What influence has it in regard to 
the sense of a passage 1 10. How is the meaning of the example varied 
by changing the position of the emphasis'! 11. For what purpose is 
emphasis generally employed 1 12. How is it aSected by successive 
particulars and repetition 1 13. What words in a sentence generally 
receive the emphasis 1 14. How can |^ou determine the emphatic words 
of a sentence, and the degree and kind of emphasis required ) 15. What 
misiaken idea is sometimes entertained in relation to giving the appro- 
priate emphasis 1 16. W^hat erroneous idea is entertained in regard to 
emphasizing particles and unimportant words'? 17. When do these 
particles become emphatici 18. Give an example. 19. On what prin- 
ciple is emphasis generally founded "? 20. What is such emphasis called 7 
21. When is it cmled absolute 1 22. Give some examples of antithetic 
and absolute empha.sis. 23. In what respect do emphasis and inflection 
correspond 1 24. How is the reader to determine the due degree and 
kind of emphasis to be employed 1 25. What two mistaken notions are 
sometimes entertained in regard to emphasis 1 26. How may the most 
iiUense degree of emphasis sometimes be expressed 1 



LESSON IX. 
MODULATION. 

Modulation implies those variations of voice, 
heard in reading and animated conversation, 
which are prompted by the feelings and emo- 
tions that the subject inspires. 

EXAMPLES. 

Whither shall I flee from thy presence 1 

If I ascend up into heaven, — Thmu art there t 

If 1 make my bed in hell, — Thou art there ! 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermosts parts of the sea ; 

Even there shall Thy Jiaiid lead me, 

And Thy right hand s/uzU hold me I 

Note I. — The voice is modulated in three diflferent ways. 

First, it is varied in Pitch, that is, from high to low tones, 

and the reverse, as when one addresses another near bVf and 

at a distance. Second, it is varied in Quantity, or in lotid" 

ness. Third, in Quality, or the kivd of souud. ^-x^t^sRfc^. 

These will be considered iinder iheii &eveT2\\x<e;aA&. 

2* 
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i PITCH OF VOICE. 

Pitch of Voice has reference to its degree of 
elevation. Every person in reading or speak- 
ing, assumes a certain pitch, which may be 
either on a^?gA or low note, according to cir- 
cumstance^V 9tttd which has a governing in- 
fRience on the variations of voice, above and 
below it.; This is usually called the key note. 

2. There are in feci ^oti^]/ pitches of voice, varying from 
the low, deep tone, to thai of a loud scream, as prompted by 
sentiment and emotion. But in general, they may be con- 
sidered as three ; namely, the hi^h, employed in calling to a 
person at a distance ; the middle, used in common conversa- 
tion ; and the low, heard in expressing feelings of sublimity 
and awe. Of these pitches the middle, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, should be assumed, since it admits the widest 
range of voice both above and below it, and hence affords 
the greatest variety. In addressing a large assembly, or a 
person at a distance, an elevated hey is preferable, as it will 
render what is uttered more audible, with less effort of the 
lungs, than one that is low and heavy. 

3. Reading or speaking on one monotonous key, for a length 
of time, is a serious, as well as a very common fault. A 
variation of the voice as to pitch, is very desirable, on ac- 
count of the relief which it affords the lungs, and pleasure 
to the hearer. As a person, wearied by remaining for a 
length of time in one position, is rested by assuming a dif- 
ferent one, so are the lungs, in like manner, reUeved by the 
adoption of a different pitch of voice. One of the principal 
causes, why many public speakers are afflicted with weakness 
of lungs, is, they have been accustomed to speak on the same 
uniform pitch ; and it is mainly on account of this sameness, 
that such speakers are generally accused of dullness. 

4. The variations of the voice as to key, should be such 
as are prompted by the sentiment and emotion. Mechanical 
variations are more disagreeable, and more to be avoided 
than monotony itself. These mainly consist in sudden and 
successive leaps from one extreme of the voice to another,—* 
in beginning regularly each sentence on a high, full note, 

sod gradually dinnmshmg tiU tlie cVoae, — ot Vsl ^wl'^ tee- 
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QUf^nt and unnatural stress to uneinphatic words. Each emo^ 
tion of the mind is expre-^sc-d in its own peculiar pitch of voio«C 
Tender etfOtitm bas tiie eifexit to elevate the key, while strong 
emotion tends to render it firm and lieavy> 

Questions. — 1. What is Modulation 1 2. How many clifTerexit ways 
Is tlic voice motlulated "i 3. What are they 1 4. What is meant by 
Pitch of voice 1 5. How many pitches are there 1 6. In general how 
many are considered and what are they 1 7. Which affords the great- 
est variety, and why 7 8. Which is preferable in acldressing adar^e as- 
sembly, or one at a distance, and why "? 9. What very common fault 
in reading or speaking is mentioned 1 10. Why is a variation of the 
voice as to pijf*h desirable 1 II. How is it shown :that the lon^ are 
relieved by this variation 1 12. What principal cause may be assigned, 
why many public speakers are a^icted with weakness of lungs 1 
13. What should be the character of these variations 1 14. What is 
said of mechanical variations 1 15. In what do these mainly consist 7 
1 (i. What different effects have tender and strong emotion on the pitch 
of voice 1 

QUANTITY. 

1. Quantity has reference to fullness of 
sound, and time of uttering it, 

2. It is easy to perceive that a sentence may be read on 
any pitch, either in a loud or soft, — slow or quick tono of 
voice. Thus, the difference between the sounds produced by 
heavy and shght strokes on the same bell, consists in the 
quantitrj of the sound, and not in its pitch. Hence, the modu- 
lation of the voice in quantity, is twofold, consisting in full- 
ness, as loud or soft, and in timey as slow or quick. 

3. Though it may be easy to distinguish quantity from 
pitch in theory, yet they are often confounded in practice. 
For if one is requested to speak louder, instead of increasing 
the quantity of sound on the same pitch, he merely ele^'ates 
the key note, thus mistaking an elevation of the pitch for ' 
an increase of quantity. For example, let any sentence, as 
the following, 

" On Linden when the sun was low," 

be first read on as low a pitch as possible, and then repeated 
by elevating the voice one note higher, and thus on, till 
raised to its highest pitch, without increasing the quantity 
of sound. Then let the same be read on any key in a soft 
tone, and repented without elevating the pitch, but iucreas- 
mg the quantity of sound, and thus on, XJii. Vci^x^'aafc^ \si *^^ 
fill] extent. 
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4. This experiment, though at first apparently easy, wih 
be foTind rery difficult by those who have never attempted 
it. Much practice of this kind, is particularly recommended 
to all who wish to improve in the management of their 
voices. 

5. To give^ in all cases^ the appropriate length, as well 
t& fullness of sound, to the utterance of a passage, reqxdrea 
the exercise of much skill and good taste. For it would be 
exceedingly tiresome to listen to a reader or speaker, who 
should utter the unemphatic words, as, and, for, to, and the 
like, with equal leiigth and force, as those wUich are em- 
phatic.. .' •• 
^. A fe^' examples ajre here annexed, the utterance of 

tv^hich will require sudden variations of the voice, both ui 
quantity and pitch. 

f^^And whispered in an under tone, 
'*' Let the nawk stoop, — his prey is flown I" 

2, He woke to hear liis sentry's shriek, 

"To arms ! they <;ome, — the Greek ! the Greek !" 

3. They rally, — ^ttleV" bjeed^ ^f tlieir kingdom and crown, 
Woe I woe ! to tne riders^lliAt tramjde them down. 

The last line of the first coiiplqt, would naturally be read 
in a suppressed tone, resembling a whisper ; while that of 
the second, on a high and loud note, resembling a person at 
a distance endeavoring to excite sudden alarm. The last 
line of the third example should be expressed in a firm, 
heavy tone. Other examples of similar character may be 
selected, if required. 

Questions. — 1 . To what does quantity have reference 1 2. How may 
a sentence on any pitch be read 7 3. Hqw is this illustrated 1 4. Of 
what does quantity consist? 5. What is said of mistaking pitch for 
quantity 1 6. Repeat the example as directed. 7. What is necessary 
in order to give the proper length and fullness of soiind to the reading of 
a passage % 8. Read the examples for practice, and define the variations 
f voice which each requires. 

QUALITY. 

1. Quality has reference to the kind of 
sound expressed. 

2. Two sounds may be alike in quantity and pitch, yet 
widely differ in qualitij. For example, ^ sound, produced 
on the piano, may agree in pitch and quantity with one on 
ibe £ute, yet be very unlike it in qujafefcy.: Tba «amfi loa^ 

'ft 
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be said, also, in regard to the tones of voice of two individ- 
uals. In general, this difterence originates in the difference of 
the vocal organs. It is not uncommon, however, that habits 
of reading or speaking in suppressed and disagreeable tones 
of voice, are often acquu'ed, which might be easily remedied 
by effort. 

3. However well a passage may be read with respect to 
articulation, inflection, emphasis, and the like; yet if it be 
uttered in a sort of nasal tioan^, or suppressed tone, it will 
appear extremely uncouth. Much care, therefore, should be 
had to render the tones of voice as musical, full, and melodi- 
ous as possible. The habit of reading in a shrill, nasal; . of 
^ttural tone, which is often heai*d at schools, is quite in- 
tolerable. 

4. But a different object is had in view in these remarks, 
than merely to refer to the bad' qualities of voice, wlriSh are 
often acquired. Whenever these exist, no pains should be 
spared in removing^hem. It will be found far more difficult 
to vary the voice in quality j . than in other respects ; yet 
such skill should be acquired ia its management, that it 
will be easy to change at pleasure the tones of the voice in 
this respecij however melodioiis and agreeable they may be 
already, to those which are equally so, without a variation 
of the pitch or quantity. This skill is acquired only by 
practice. 

Heniark. — ^No pains should be spared to cultivate a clear 
and flexible voice. Reading aloud, in an erect posture, will 
be found a valuable exercise. Unless a person have com- 
mand of his voice, all other directions will be useless. Pieces, 
possessing great variety, should be selected and thoroughly 
studied, in order to ascertain the modulation of voice which 
they require. A correct model in the voice and manner of 
the living instructor, is of great importance ; yet much niay 
be accomplished by rigid, personal appHcation. 

Questions. — 1. To what does duality have reference 1 2. How is 
it shown that quality differs from quantity or pitch? 3. Prom what 
mainly originates the difference in the voices of individuals 1 4. What 
habits are often acquired as to the qualities of the voice 1 5. Which is 
the most difficult, to vary the voice in pitch, quantity, or quality 1 6. What 
plan is recommended in order to acquire a clear aud flexible voice 1 
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LESSON X. 
PERSONATION. 

1. Personation is the varying of the vole 
in pitch, qup.ntity, or quality, so as to repre 
sent the voices of two or more individuals. 

2. Personation raay be regarded the practical part of race 
ulation, since it biinf^s into exercise the three variations of tl: 
voice, Considered under that head, either singly or collective 
ly. The voices of different individuals vary either in pitd 
quantity y or quality^ but mo]"e commonly in the first. Henc« 
the voices of two or more persons, may generally be repr( 
sented simply by a variation erf pitch. 

3. To read a conversation or dialogue between two c 
more persons, in one uniform toii£ of voic«i '^ to pitcli, quai 
tity, and quality, would deprive it of that variety and inte: 
est which properly belong to compositions of that characte 
For example, to read the following without variation i 
respect to modulation, woidd render it exceeding]^ tame an 
in2>ipid. 

■ BnUus. You say you are a better soldier ; 

Let it appear so ; make your viunting true, 
And it sluili please me well. ^For- mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cassius. You wrong me every way, yoMwrong me, Brutus : 
I said an elder soldier, not a better; 
Did I say better 1 

Btu, If you did, I care not. 

Cos. When Cesar liv'd he durst not thus have mov'd me. 

Bru, . Peace, peace ; you durst not thus have tempted him. 

'Cos. I durst not 7 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What ! durst not tempt him 1 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presutne too much upon my love^ 
I may do that I shall be^poirry for. • 

Dtu, You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in ymir threats j 
For I am arm'd so strong in honestVi 
That they pass by me, as the idl9%iDd 
WMch I respect not. 
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In this extract, the part spoken by Ctissius, sliould be 
read in an elevated and hurried tone of voice, indicative of 
impatience and vexjction, — that spoken by Brutus, in a heavy 
tone, expressive of dt^fiance. 

4. Tliose tones of voice should be assumed, which are best 
adapted lo personate with propriety the different individuals 
introduced into a dialogue. To ascertain these, regard must 
be had to the character of each, and the parts which they 
respectively sustain. For example, if it be a conversation 
between a father and child, the latter w^ould be represented 
by a high, sprightly tone of voice, and the former by a low, 
heavy tone. 

5. The following extract from Sir Walter Scott, may serve 
as an example, in the reading of which, the pitch and quantity 
of voice, calculated to represent each, are somewhat similar. 
The first would be personated by a heavy, commanding tone, 
—the second, by a tone somewhat higher, and not so full at 
first, but increasing^in quantity tow^ard the close, expressive 
of defiance. 

In dread, in danger, antJ alone, 

Famished and chilled, through ways unknown, 

Tangled, and steep, he journeyed on ; 

Till, as a rock's huge point he turned, 

A watcli-fire close before him burned : 

Beside its embers red and clear. 

Basked in his plaid, a mountaineer ; 

And up he sprang with sword in hand, — 

" Thy name and purpose, Saxon 1 — stand." 

" A stranger." " What dost thou require 1" 

" R*5st, and a guide, and food, and fire. 

My life's beset my path is lost, 

The gale has chilfca my limbs with fr6st." 

" Art thou a friend to Rhoderic ?" " No." 

« Thou durst not call thyself a foer' 

" I dare, to him and all the band, 

He brings to aid his murderous hand.*' 

6. Care should be taken on the. part of the reader, lest in 
varying the voice, he assumes an unnatural whining tone, to 
which there is great liability, especially in reading and speak- 
ing on a high key, Much skill is requisite in modulating the 
.voice with ease and gracefulness, and much practice necessary 
^ represent properly the variotis characters introduced in dia- 
logues. It is thereiore partiojdlarly recommended, that each 
scholar may be r<?quired to read the various parts in coni^ec- 
^n, which will a&rd the most efficient means of aca^.x^^3ba^ 
^ of personatmg frith propriety. 
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Another subject, which may properly be classed under thia 
bead^ is 

EXPRESSION. 

1. Expression includes all those peculiari- 
ties in the modulation of the voice, attendant 
on expressing the emotions of the mind. 

2. The language of every motion is expressed in its own 
peculiar style, to determine which the good taste and judg- 
ment of the reader must be consulted. For example, the 
common question, " What are you doing ?" may be asked in a 
style; expressing feelings of kindness or displeasure. These 
peculiarities of the voice, are as various as the emotions of the 
mind itself, and can not be defined by specific rules. Some- 
times it should be grave, — sometimes lively, — sometimes it 
should express ridicule and contempt, — sometimes pity and 
compassion. No one, certainly, having a just sense of pro- 
priety, would read examples expressing all these emotions 
with the same tone of voice. Indeed, ruiture, as far as art is 
able to do it, should be imitated. 

Questions. — I. What is personation 1 2. How may it be regarded 1 
3. How do the voices of difTerent individuals vary 1 4. How may the 
voices of two or more individuals be generally represented % 5. What is 
said of reading dialogues jn one uniform tone of voice 1 6. Read the 
example, and show how the voice should be varied. 7 . What tones of 
voice should be assumed in personating 1 8. How can you ascertain 
these 7 9. Give an example. 10. How should the extract from Sir 
Walter Scott be read'? ll. Against what is the reader cautioned in 
varying the voice 7 12. What is recommended in acquiring the art 
of personating properly 1 — 1 3. What is understood by expression 1 
14. What is said of the peculiarities of the voice, and how should it b« 
varied 1 



LESSON XI. 
RHETORICAL PAUSE. 

1. Rhetorical PAUSES toe those which are 
frequently required by the voice in reading- 
and speaking, although the construction of the 
passage admits of no grammatical pause. 

!x- 2, These pauses are as manifesi to ^e ear, ^ those which 
are made at ih^ comma, sem^\oix, ox o\^^ ^gc^ssm^iveal 
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pauses, though not commonly denoted in like manner by visi- 
ble signs. For the present convenience they may be -marked 
thustl). 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In the beginningtl God created the heavens and tiie earth. 

2. Hypocrisyll is an homagell that vicell pays to virtue. 

3. Man's chief goodll is an upright mind. 

4. No legacy 11 is so rich as honesty. 

3. This pause is frequently made before or after the uttcr- 
iince of some important word, or clause, on which it is espe- 
cially desired to fix the attention. In, such cases, it isusu^y 
denoted by the use of the dash ( — ). 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What I say unto you, I say unto all — ^Watch. 

2. He touched his harp, — and nations heard entranced. 

3. We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But left him — aldne with his glory I 

4. Ah ! lady, 1 have learned too well, 
What 'tis to be — aii orphan baif. 

5. But that the dread of something after death, — 
That undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, — puzzles the will. 

6. The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is — spcilecs rcpidatlcn, 

i. In order that the attention may be more intently fixed 
im the important word or clause, the voice, in its utterance, 
is usually changed to a lower tone than that, in which other 
portions are read. 

5. In a rapid flow of utterance, a sudden pause arrests the 
attention ; and it is mainly on this account, if skillfully em- 
ployed, that it often produces the most happy effect. It has 
a tendency to excite expectation, and fix the entu-e attention 
on what is subsequently expressed. 

6. As to tlie length of this, or the common grammatical 
pauses, the correct taste of the reader must decide, as no 
definite rule can be given.' The common rule that the voice 
should rest at a comma while counting <me, at a semicolon 
while counting twOj and thus on, may serve a good purpose 
in giving some idea of the relation which they bear to one 
another, in the grammatical construction of a sentence, \svs^ 

it is a rule that rarely, if ever, should be o\>»exv^^m^^K^^'«'^^*- 
w^. For the voice should sometimes t^^\i V^Tv^get «^ ^^ 
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same pause in one situation than in anotlier. Thus, the 
pause m^e at the end of a paragrapli, should be longer, and 
more clearly marked, than that which is ordinaril}^ made al a 
peiiod. So, also, at the commas in the following couplet, 

" Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich," 

the voice is suspended less time, than at those in the follow- 
fng sentence : 

" Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears." 

QuESTfONs. — 1. What are Rhetorical Pauses? 2 How do these com- 
pare with grammatical puust^ 1 3. How may it be denoted 7 4. Whera 
IS it frequently made 1 5. How is it /hrji, denoted 1 (J. In what tone 
of voice are the important words and clauseK usually read ? 7. What 
efifect i8 often produced by the use of tliis pause ? H. How is the rea«ler 
to decide as to the length of this or the jrrainmatical pauses '{ 9. Does 
the voice always rest the same length of time on the same grammatical 
pause 1 



y»— rjz;^ — : 

LESSON XII. 
THE READING OF POETRY. 

1. Poetry requires to be read with a peculiar ^race of 
expression. Its characteristic delicacy of sentiment, and 
beauty of language, as well as the sense and metrical flow* 
must be regarded. To execute this in all respects with pro- 
priety, requires the exercise of no ordinary skill and judg- 
ment. 

2. English verse consists in a succession of occented a)id 
unaccented syllables^ usually occumng at regular intervals. 
The lines generally have a given n\nnbcr of syllables, and in 
far the largest portion, the accented syllable is the second^ 
fourth, sixth, <fcc. The long or accented syllable is denoted 
thus (~), the short or unaccented, thus (^ ). 

EXAMPLES. 

•»« Yc n^^iBjjhs of Solyma b;'-gln the s^njr, 

— To heav^aly themes sublimcr strains belong. 

3. It must be bonaj^n mind, that the occurrence of metric 
eal accent, is far from being uniform, as it is often varied by 

the sense and established p-onunciaiion, TlW^, 
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1. The sOul ascends above the sky, 
And triumphs In her liberty, 

2. Nijrlit is the time for rdst ; 

How sweet when labors cl6se, 
To gather r6untl our aching breast 
The curtain of repose. 

4. Tliis change of the accent from its regular occurrence, 

is ofttni attended with fine eflfect in the reading. Thus, 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our sOuls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, or billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our hdme. 

5. An immediate succession of several accented syllables, is 
read as the monotone, as at the end of the first Ime in tha 
preceding example. 

6. Besides this succession of accented syllables, there is 
another characteristic worthy of notice in the reading of poe- 
try, which is the occurrence of panoses, Tliese are different 
in character from the grammatical pauses, though they fre- 
quently coincide with them. They are generally regarded 
as two in number ; namely, the f,nal pause , and the cesural 
•pause ; the former occurring at the end of a line, and the 
latter, in or near the middle, being found only in certain 
lands of verse. 

EXAMPLES. 

There is a land II of every land the pride. 
Beloved by heavenll o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter sunsjl dispense serener light, 
And mililer moonsll imparadise the night. 
O thou fhalt find, II howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, II and that si)ot thy home. 

V. There is still another pause, which sometimes occurs, 
called the demi-cesvra, which subdivides each division of the 
'DC, already made by the cesura. Denoted thus ( | ). 

EXAMPLES. 

Warms | in the sun. II rcfreslios ] in the Irrceze, 
Glowjs I in the stars II and blossoms | in t^treea ; 
Lives j throuijh all life. II extends | throi^ all extent. 
Spreads | undivided. II operates ( ui\sp6Tvl{ 
Breathes / in our souls, II intbrias \ out motX.a\ "^QS\.^ 
As full, I OB perfact, II in a hail \ as heail. 
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8. The cesural pause does not always occur at regular i 
tervals, or in every description of poetry. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. All hail to the ruins, II the rocks and the shores! 
Thou wide-rolling ocean, H aU hail I 

3. What is the Poet's highest aim, 
His richest heritage of fame 1 
To track the wamor's fiery road, 
With liavo^ spoil, destruction strewed 1 

9. The. ^ final pause always occurs in rhyme, morder th 
"^he simiifliliJy of final syllables, in which it consists, may 
distinctly heard. The occurrence of these pauses, as well 
the accent, is designed to promote the melody of verse ; ai 
on their judicious observance, depends much of the beauty 
reading poetry. 

Questions. — 1 . How^does poetry itequire to be read 7 2. What shoi 
be regarded in reading ill 3. In what does English verse consis 
4. Of how many syllables are the lines composed, and which are t 
cented 1 5. How are tlie accented and unaccented sylhibled denoted 
the examples given 1 G. Is the metrical accent uniform .in its occi 
rence 1 7. By what is it varied 1 8. What does this change often pi 
duce? 9. How is an immediate succession of several accented syllabi 
read*? 10. What other characteristic worthy of notice in the reading 
poetry 1 11. How many of these pauses are there, and what are th 
called 1 12. Where does each occur 1 13. What other pause sometim 
occurs,,£ind what is its use 1 14. Does the cesural pause occur resulurl 
or in aH kinds of poetry 1 15. In what kind of poetry does the fir 
pause always occur, and why 1 16. What is said of the obsenrance 
these pauses 1 
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PART SECOND. 



LESSON I. 

S?ELL AND Dbpinb — 1. Elas'tic, having the ability to recover tiie 
Dttmal state after being bent. 2. Buoyant, (pronounced bwoj'ant,) 
that bears up. 3. Ob'stacles, things in our way. 4. Expand, to en- 
large ; to dilate. 5. Mature, ripe : (mature years, manhood.) 6. Ru'- 
BiEs, precious stones of a reddish color. 7. Treach'erous, faithless. 
8. Solicita'tions, earnest requests. 

BENEFITS OF EARLY KNOWLEDGE. 

W1N8LOW. 

1. Thbre is, among the young, a most lamentable waste 
of intellect. How few do justice to their native powers ! 
How few so improve their means and talents, as to rise, to 
that eminence which a kind Providence has placed within 
their reach ! 

2. It is peculiarly desirable to acquire as much knowledge 
as possible while young, because it is then acqidred most 
easily. All the powers of mind are then active and elastic,-^ 
the feelings are fresh and vigorous, — ^imagi^tion is lively, 
•^the spirit exults in buoyant hope, whicn nerves it to 
severe effort, — obstacles are soon surmoimted, — and the 
yielding mind is readily molded to .patterns of exalted 
^orth and greatnesi^^ As you advance from youth, the 
bund becomes less inclined and less able to expand, so that if 
you pass on to mature 3^ars with your mind narrowed by igno- 
rance, it will probably always revolve in the same Utile circle.. 

3. Early knowledge^is not only the eas\e^\. a.c,c\vsa^^,'\svi^ 
^hng&it retained, .The memory becomes txeaxStistoxa «a^ 
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age advances. With most persons, it begins to fail 
thirty-five or forty, and they then find, by experience, tli 
their early knowledge has the firmest hold of their mine 
One thorough reading of a history, while young, is wor 
more fcr the purpose of impi-essing its facts upon t 
memory, than half-a-dozen readings at the age of forty 
fifty. 'Hence, the lessons of the nursery, the primary scho 
and the Sabbath school, impart the knowledge which mc 
faithfully attends lis through all our life. 

4. Early kno^yledge is very valuable capital, with whi 
to set out in life*.,,' It/gives one an advantageous start, 
the possession :o1f..ljiii>wIedg< h»is a given value at fifty, 
has a rfiuch greatji^'wiiiie A^^^^ for there is the u 
of it for twent}^®'e- of tjre most important years of yo 
life, and it is worth, more [uiaii a hundred per cent, intere: 
Indeed, who can iestiooiati^lho interest b£ knowledge ? I 
price is above rubies. J': ■^.■ 

5. IIow often do we h^ men advaiioM jn life, say, " 
I had only possessed the knowledge, wiien yoimg, that I nc 
have, I might have become rich, leamfiii, great, and influe 
tiid." The essential elements of knowledge you may acqiii 
while young. The laws of nature> the laws and movemer 
of the human mind, and the relaticms of cause , and effei 
are the same in all times and places.' If favored with oppc 
tunities, therefore, it is your own fault, if you do not secu 
the needful knowledge. 

6. Early knowledge is important to enable one in seas' 
to feel his own strength. Thousands mistake their callii 
for want of it. Men, wh6 mightl^ve acted a brilliant p£ 
in the pur^ts. for which . they were adapted, are oft 
doomed through life to a repelling and fruitless employmei 
because they did not possess sufficient knowledge, wh 
yohng, to direct their energies into the right course. 

7. WLost of all is early knowledge important, to dispc 
and ena^^yj[^ to escape the perils and temptations of sin, 
to invftfir'^Ml^ife^^ energies away from the solicitations 
yo«thft}.;.»Plnjgfei^— to lay before you tlie vast motives 
nse to'tflffpr^r dignity of your intellectual and mo 
being ; that yoSlmej thus secure the great end, for which y 
were made, which is to glority God and enjoy him for ev 

8. In a very important . sense, youth are saved by kno^ 
edge, and destroyed for lack of it. "My people are ( 
stroyed," said God, ** for lack of knowledge ; because tl: 

bast rejected imowledge, I also yh^ i€^<MX&ib^" TVyet^^ 
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let evoi y y-.mii^ person, to whoni iiKi ficquiring (^1" knowl- 
e-J.-^i,' is 3'et poN^il)lt•, l)ii adinoiiUlu.(l Lo seek \i niMior ilian 
Sno ;^uld, to pi'iz('. ii ?'-bovc rubi'.'s, jissuit'd tliMt all ihii things 
to be desired, are not to be computed wicli it. 

Cl"»-:s noN's. — 1 . Wli.-jt is it dosirublf. tluit tho youn';' fisfiould Mo ? 2. For 
what reason I 3. How tl«ws thr. iniml l>cco:iic art we tulvmijTO in lili: 1 
4. Whnt will be the. result I 5. For vvlmt other reason., brj^id'-s the easier 
u.ijiusition ol'knowI«'(ige. sliouM \vc seek it while young ? (J. What lio 
Tou say of the momory i 7. Tlic lessons ol'thc nu^^M.'ry &c. 1 8. Wliut 
8 tho relt'.tive value oi'knowlcdirc at twcntv-five anJ fiOy ? 9. Vvhat do 
iKe ai^jcid souietimes say 1 1'). How have thousands mistaken tlieir call- 
ing ]^ 11. For wliat is knowlcilge most of all important "i 

Gf.svmw. Qukstions. — What -words hi iHo third verse arc often 
wrongly articulated 1 llow ar^i^ndfed and infercsl, fourth verse, some- 
tiiiie.s false ly pronounced 1 Where is tlie quotation to be found in the 
lapt versp 't Ans. Hosca. 4tli chap, (ith vf^rse. hihoukl the rising or 
fulling inflection b(i euiplc^ed ut the. dashes, second verse 1 (Rule VIII., 
Remark 2.) ^ " 



<^^:- ..^/"LESSON II. 

Sfelt, and JJwWE — 1. Ec.oji'OMT^manaf^ient of affairs. 2. Agri- 
cul'tural, fojj^iag. 3. G.^Mini,. to skip about in sport. 4. Humbled, 
inade to fait? '5. ■ Phopor'tioxed, adjusted by comparative relation; 
given out acobiding to sti-en^. 6. D(»mks'tic. relatinjr to the labor of 

• the house. ^7- RruDV. having a healthy countenance. 8. Fabrics, 
doths; dtru^tures of any kind. 9. Dksskrt', fruit or sweetmeats served 

' Bttheclose of an entcrtainmezit. 10. Luxuhy. costly li\'ing. 11. Ward- 

r. RfQR. clothing. ]i2. PRRR^mAL, never perishing. 13. S.\ciEs. wisemen. 

' 14. Kkkrvatkd. weakened: 15. Rexovatje:, to restore to its first state; 
to luiew. IG. Alli'ancf:) union. 

FA]MILY OP TIIE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

' - Mrs. Sigourney. 

1. I HAVE seen*no class of people, among "whom a more 
efficient system of industry and economy was* established, 
lliun there i.«i among tiflt. agiicultiiral population .of New 
England. Their possessimft"" are not siiffidjBntLy^i}airge to 
allow waste of any descnplion. Hence, eve^'qpJM^. seems 
to be carefully estimated, and apjplied to its. bie^iTO^*' Their 
mode of life is as favorable. to cheerfulness and Sc^f^hy-as it 
is eminent in industiy. - ,- ■:• 

2. The farmer, rising with the dawn, attenda.-'to those 
employments whjflU..are necessary for the comfort of the 
family, and proSapds early with his sons, or assistants, to 
their department of daily labor. The birds «^\\N^"t\. ^«s^ 
trith their song, and the lambs gambol, '^^Sl'^ \Ni^ ^'aS«X5^. 
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OX marks tlie deep furrow ; or the grain is committed to It 
earth, or the tall grass liumbled beneath the scythe, or tl; 
stately corn freed from the intrusion of weedi. Fittin 
tasks' are proportioned' to the youngest ones, that no haii 
may be idle. 

3. In the interior of the house, an equal diligence pn 
vmIs. The eldest daughters take wiiling part with t!i 
mother in every 'domestic toil. No servant is there to creat 
Euspieious feelings, or a divided interest. So key gratea i 
the lock, for all are as brethren. The children wlio are to 
small to be useful, proceed to school, kindly leading th 
little one who can scarcely walk. Perhaps the aged grand 
mother, a welcome and honored inmate, amuses the nidd; 
infant, that she may release a stronger band for toil. 

4. The sound of the wheel, and the vigorous strokes o 
the loom, are heard. The fleece of the sheep is wrough 
up, amid the cheerful song of sisters. Remembering tna' 
the fabrics which they produce, will guard those whom thej 
love from the blast of winter, the bloom deepens on then 
cheek with the pleasing consciousness of useful industry. 

5. In the simple nnd abundant supply of. a table fron 
their own resources, which shall refresh those who retnn 
weary from the field, all are interested. The boy, wh< 
brings his mother the fresh vegetables, selects a salad whicf 
his own hand had cultivated, with some portion of the pridf 
with which Dioclctkn pointed to the cabbages which iM 
had reared. The daughter, who gathers treasures from thi 
nests of the poultry that she feeds, delights to tell their hi* 
tory, and to number her young ducks as they swim foitt 
boldly on the pond. * 

6. The bees, whose hives range near the door, add < 
.' dessert-to their repast, and the cows, feeding quietly in ricl 

pastures. yiSld pure nutriment for the little ones. Forflieii 

bMadwLthey havn " sown, tihd reaped, and gathered intt 

.fomafS'^lie %sli m from their own flocks,— the fniit oiH 

,-' nutq frtHO their own trees. ■ TptL.ijbJldren know where th" 

first', berries ripen, and whetf^^iif **£hestnut will open it 

;.■ thorny sheath in the forest, ^jie happy farmer at his bde 

' p.endcnt tabic, need not envy the lusury of kings, ' 

1. The active matron strives to lessen the expenses of hf 
husband, and to increase his gains. She sends to marke 
the wealth of her dairy, and the surplus products of he 
}ocmi. She instructs her daughters to Lave, by thdr diG 
geace, apurse of their own, Item T.T^i'AiVjiorBish.tUo nu* 
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delicate parts of their wardrobe, and to relieve the poor. 
In the long evenings of winter, she pKcs tlie needle, or knits 
stockings with them, or maintains the quiet music of the flax 
wheel, from which linen is prepared for the family-. She 
incites tliem never to eat the bread of idleness^ and as they 
have been trained, so ^vill they train others again ; for the 
seeds of industry are perennial. 

8 . The fathers and brothers, having recess from the toils 
of busier hours, read aloud such books as have been pro- 
cured from the public hbrary ; and knowledge thus entering 
in, forms a hallowed alliance with industry and domestic 
order. Tlie most sheltered corner by the ample fireside, is 
reserved for the hoary- headed grand -parents, who, in plenty 
and pious content, pass the eve of a well -spent life. 

9. The saci-ed hymn and prayer, rismg duly from such 
households, are acceptable to Heaven. To their humble 
scenery, some of our ^visest and most illustrious men, rulers 
of the people, sages and interpreters of the law of God, loOiC ' 
back tenderly as their birth-place. They love to acknowl- 
edge that in the industry and discipline of eariy years, was 
Jaid the foimdation of their greatness. 

10. Let tHe children of farmers feel that their descent is 
from the nobility of our land. In the homes where they 
were nurtured, are the strong holds of the virtue and inde- 
pendence of their country. If our teeming naanufactories 
should send forth an enervated or uninstructed race, — and 
our cities foster the growth of pomp, or the elements of dis- 
cord, — ^we hope that from those peaceful farm-houses, will go 
forth a redeeming spirit, to guard and renovate the country 
of their love. 

(Questions. — 1 . Are the New England farmew very wealthy ? . 9. What 
^otB the farmer do, and by whom is he assisted ? 3. What aAimdk de- . ^ 
light, and what assist him 1 4. Who perform the various labors ftCj^^/;. 
\Smt'i 5. What sounds 9^ heard 1 6. What do the differeiiit'tiSM^' 
ftunish for the table 1 7. How do the mother and datjghtois laipraft 
^ tiieir time, and for what purpose 1 8. How do the fathdr anl^i^i^hehi -'• 
^ *Bnd their leisure hours jC 9;-' Who have sprung from fiuch ikC^^W,)- 
10. In what may we honc%TjpfUT country 1 ' ^^r. .! 

TVie g€7ieral questions m «■ Twt numbered. 

^ If this lenon narrative or descriptive t With what inflection of yoiot 
ibmild the first part of the second verse be read 1 With what, the middb 
portion of the ninth verse 7 What Bulea for such inflections 1 Why 
liBi ^foven begin with a capital 1 What is denoted by th^ h^V^^a. ^ 
^ end of some lines 1 What, by it in such, wot^ as JftiWrlwiuaw^ axA 
tte fike ? (Se§ Spelling Book, page 1 58.) 
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LESSON III. 

SpEtx AND Depinf. — 1. Liv'eried, drcsscd like servants. 2. Urcr 
a name given to a boy. 3. Con'trast, extreme diflerence. 4. Af'. 
ENCE, abundance of riches. 5. Ostentatious, having a show of spl 
dor. 6. Romance, a tale without truth. 7. Penury, want of propei 

I REVERSE OP FORTUNE. 

Knickerbocker 
t. Do you see that proud, over-bearing man, riding in 
gilded carriage ? Look ! He stops before a magnrfic( 
mansion, and liveried lackeys, obedient to Lis nod, ass 
him to descend. 

2. Do you see that poor, miserable boy, whose tattei 
clothes scarcely shield him from tlie inclemency of t 
tveather ? Mark ! With a beseeching look he solicits the ri 
man to purchase of him a pencil, or a card of pens ; and I 
hold, how contemptuously he is spurned 1 Twenty-five yet 
ago that pompous man was as poor, as friendless, a 
Wretchejd, as the urchin he despises. 

3. Twenty-five' years have passed since that day. T 
same parties meet. — Lo ! the contrast. The once poor b 
stands in the pride of manhood's attire, active, intelligei 
rich. A lovely woman, his wife, leans upon his arm, a 
three lovely girls are by his side, grace in every actic 
benevolence in every expression, and affluence smiles in 1 
unostentatious adomtneQt^. 

4. An old man approach&i. Tl^Jtottering steps, the threa 
bare garments, and the pamful expression that frets eve 
feature, too plainly denote a man.:Of want and woe. Belt 
dead, than thus to drag out a mkjiilirable existence. This m 
appear at first to some an improvable: romance. It is trutl 

5. In a country like ours, thet^' isHio. man, however po( 
if aided by industry, economyi. an^' virtue, but may rise frc 
the lowest ranks of socicJl^Mj^hj^^^ighest. ^e knowledj 
of this fact is a blessed incaffi^.tcvthe young, and chee 
them on to struggle nobly lipOie' pj^gjtliat lead to hon 
and independence, despite of the jMnand obstacles tb 

' oppose their course. . -^i'^jF 

6. There is no man, however (jjpuent, but by extncv 
gance, and morals lax, may fall fiw his high estate, ai 
«lose his days in penury ana woe. IK 

7. Let none despise the poor beoliJizse of their poyer^ 
let no one flatter the rich because <A flawT-^w^*!^^ we bb 
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conquer poverty. — wealth may subdue us. All men of equal 
virtues, are equals. If one man possess more intelligence 
than his fellows, though that of itseff may not elevate nim 
in the ranks of society, yet it brings him added respects, and 
wins a willing admiration from all men. 

" The good alone are great." 

QuESTiCNs. — 1 . Describe the man mentioned in the Ifiirst verse. 2. The 
boy, in .ik second. 3. What was the condition of each tjurenty-five years 
after 1 4. How may the poor do in a country like ours 1 5. VVhat may 
happen to the rich '? G. Are men to be respected according to their 
property 1 7. What will command respect 1 

Wliat inflection should be made at carriage, first verse 7 (See Rule 
I. Les. IV.) What at look? (Rule VII. Note 1.) How should the 
secoad verse be read so as to express the sentiment f 
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Spell and Depinb — 1. Alert*, moving nimbly ; watchful. 2. Cav'- 
AtiRY, a body of soldiers on horses. 3. Prowess, great bravery, 
4. Sov'EREiGN, ruler. 5. Trop'ical, pertaining to the torrid zone. 
|. 6. Seciuesterrd, concealed; removed from sight. 7. Cavern, a dark 
hollow place in the earth. 8. Hbrbaor. pasturage. 9. Savan'nas, open 
plains, usually covered with grass. 10. Van'quished, overcome in bat- 
tle. 11. Induced, supplied with ; clothed. 

WILD HORSES. 

JUV. Pop. LiBRAET. 

1. In" many parts of Asia and Africa, wild horses are seen 
in numerous troops. Thesq :are each conducted by a chief, 
who directs their course, 9,nd makes tjiem proceed or stop, 
according to his pleasure. In the hour of combat he is the 
first to expose himself to danger. He also gives directions 
for the necessary arrangements, when attacked by wolves or 
robbers. He is, besides, extremely vigilant andVlert, — runs 
frequently round the troop, and when he discovers . any out 
of their ranks, or lagging behind; he gives them a push with 
Itt shoulder, and obliges thenvtp take their proper station. 

2. Hence, the battalion of wd horses generally march in 
yearly as good order as our trained cavalry ; they pasture 
b files and brigades^and form diflTerent companies, without 

x^l tter mixing or separating. It seems as if they were in- 
Qo|l ttracted by some secret instinct, to know that their strength 
I (PWBts in union. Accordingly, whenever they axe Td^TCBkC.^^ 
tfiM ft ftrocious animal, they instantly combine m c\o^e cyc^ex^ 
■iXpi if mxy fall, it k generally the weakest, — -\ie t\ia\. V\>& xic^ 
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strength to fly, or that moves slowly when it is necessary 
gi*oup for mutual defense. 

3. The chiefs are indebted for their elevation to tl 
prowess. They are observed to retain this fatiguing of 
for about four or five years ; but if a chief becomes weak 
inactive, another, ambitious of command, and conscious 
superior strength, springs out of the troop, and attacks hi 
if the leader is not vanquished, he still retains his pre-e 
nence ; but if beaten, he returns with shame into the comn 
herd, while the conqueror takes the lead, and is recogni 
as sovereign. 

4. Their principal enen^es are the lion, tiger, pantl 
and leopard, which they eitbfer-^scape or successfully res 
Their fleetne^s 8oon leayep tne pursuers at a distance, i 
their strong teeth and le§?P^^^\gerve them as weapons of 
ordinary force j with th^e ,,one tfi^ strike tremendously, w 
the other they* btte, with eqiial fury and effect. 

5. This species were qrigmally natives of Asia and Afri 
They are found in the 'va§]b.&flQ elevated plains of ceni 
Asia, and in the most southern regiohs of Africa ; but n( 
existed in America or Ne\y^. Hcjland, previously to the c 
covery of those countries; .l3y Europeans. Travelers rel 
that these wild horses hafe ]p[fJ:fixed places of abode, — tl 
they usually select dry and sheltered situations, at the b 
of some high rock, or along th6" Skirt of an ancient wood. 

^6. They have the same dread of storms as most otl 
animals. When a whirhvind approaches, or the tropi 
thunders are heard journeying up the cloudy steep of heav 
they become dreadfully agitated and restless, seeking 1 
wildest and most sequestered spots, and often crowding 
concealment into some cavern. If the storm bursts bef< 
they can reach a place of safety, or a loud clap of thunc 
is heard, tfie terrified troop betakes itself to instantanet 
and rapid flight. Wretched indeed would be the livmg < 
ject that should cross them in their route. 

7. He who traverses the plains of the new world, is equ 
ly astonished and delighted with the graceful movements a 
evolutions of the wild horses, that have found a home 
those vast soUtudes. Proud of their independence, they 
from the presence of man, and disdmn his care. They seat 
for, and obtain the most agreeable and salutary herba^ 
They wheel nimbly and bound in sportli^e circles throughc 
bnmense savannas, and collect the fres]f:pr^uctions of p 
petual spring. ^ ' ^*i 
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8. Without any fixed habitation, or other shelter than 
the canopy of heaven, they breathe a purer air than beneath 
the artificial vaults, in which they are confined when subject 
to the dominion of man. Hence, wild horses are stronger, 
lighter, and more vigorous than domestic ones. The former 
are endued with force and dignity, but the latter possess more 
activity and gracefulness. 

Questions. — 1. Where are»wil(l horses found 1 2. In what manner 
dfo Uiey live 1 3. By whom are they governed, and how does he obtain 
bis office 1 4. How do they manage with their enemies 1 5. What do 
you say of i hose found in America and New Holland 1 6. How do they 
act in storms 1 7. How do wild horses compare veith domestic ones 1 
B. What causes this difference 1 



LESSON V. 

Spell and Define— 1. Delve, to; :dig. 2t*Di/Di£lM8j the erowni, or 
Bead-dresses, worn by kings. ^ 3. Celes.'tial, heavenly.' ' 

ASPIRATIONS ^OP YOUTH. 

MONTGOBfTBT 

1. Higher, higher, will wef,x>limb. 

Up the mount:<tf;gIirty ; 
That our nanaes ffiay live through time. 

In our country'§*story. 
Happy, when her welfare calls. 
He who conquers, — he who falls. * 

2. Deepei;, deeper, let us toil 

In the mines of knowledge, — 
Nature's wealth and learning's spoil. 

Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems. 

3. Onward, onward, will we press. 

In the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness. 

Excellence true beaClty ; 
Minds are of celestial birth, 
Let us make a heaven of earth. 

4. Closer, closer, let us knit 

Hearts and hands together, 
Whc^'our fireside comforts sit, 
.fbJtb§ wij4cst -weather : . 
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0, they wander wide, who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 

5. Nearer, dearer, bands of love 

Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father's house above, 

To the saints' communion ; 
Thither ev'ry hope ascend. 
There may all our labors end. 

Questions. — 1. Where should the young aspire to climb 1 2. What 
is meant by the " mines of knowledge V 3. Whither should we press 1 
4. Where are comforts to be sought, at home or abroad 1 5. Where will 
tne labors of the good end 1 

How should poetry be read 1 (See Les. XII. I.) Why does Pother^ 
in the last verse, begin with a capital 1 Does each line in poetry always 
begin with a capital? What can you say of the emphasis'on the second 
word of each verse 1 (See Les. VIII., Note VI.) Wherein consists the 
difficulty of giving a distinct articulation in the fourth verse 1 (See Les, 
IL, Note 11.5 How do you parse hope and ascend^ last verse % 



LESISON VI. 

Spell and Define — 1.' Gossip, idle talk; here, the confused chattel 
of birds. 2. Wilding, wild. 3. Az'ure, of a sky blue ; (azure siM&ce^ 
the sky.) 4. Aspen, a kind of poplar tree. 

GLADNESS OF NATURE. 

Bryant. 

1. Is this a time to be clcft^y and sad, 
When our Mother Nature Jaughs around ^ 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 

And gladness breathes from the blossoming grdund ? 

2. There are notes of joy from the hang- bird and wren. 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky; 
The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 

And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

3. The clouds are at play in the azure space. 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on_.the easy g^e. 

4. There's a dance of leaves in il^^itSSkn bower, 
There's a titter of winds in lliif hjjBMk ^'i ' , 
There's a smile on the fruit, and s^%^9?(0xi the flowei, 

" And a laugh from th^ brook tba$ tt^'t<FtliQ sea. 
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6. And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, — 
On tiie leaping waters and gay young isles.; 
Aye, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 

QuKSTioNS. — 1. What kind of a day is alluded to in this piece 1 
fi. What iioisefi were heard 1 3. What is said of the clouds and their 
thadows % 4. Of the leaves, winds, &c. % 

Why should there he a rising inFflection at the «id of the first verse 1 
Why should Nature, begin with a capital 1 Answer. — It is " the namo 
af an oUject personified, conveying an idea strictly individual." Where 
&> you make the final poetic pause 1 Where, the cesural 7 (Le«. XH. G^ 



LESSON VII. 

ISpell AiTO Define — 1. Sal'libd, rushed out suddenly. 2. Ungctn- 
«CFocs, not knowing. 3. Foliagr, leaves of trees. 4. Min'iaturk, 
«mall; lU'CraHy, a small likeness. 5. Prairie, a natural meadow, 
6. Manifested, made to appear. 7. ATHLJ-mc, stout. 8. Participatbd, 
took part. 9. Exploit, a deed or act. IQ. Lc'aENDS, tales or stories. 
11. CaoRUS, a number of singers ; a^^onMii. - 12. XiD'RiD,gloomyj dismaL 

THE OLD INDIAN. 

Lawman. 

**One wlio had fled from the war of life." 

1. Among the peculiar characters tbaij-l Tejnember whea 
thinking of my early days, noae do I dwell upon with more 
pleasurable feelings tlian the old Indian. My first acquauit- 
fcnce with Ivim took place when 4 was about twelve year* 
cid. It was the pleasant summer time. At an early hour 
©f the day^ I had launched ray little birch canoe from the 
sloping bank beliind our orchard, and, accompanied by 
Rover^ started on a duck hunt down the river Raisin. I 
would here remark that the mouth of this beautiful river U 
studded Avith islands, and has been from time iraraemoriaa 
celebrated for its game. As I paddled along, I watched, 
with an inward joy, the progress of th« morning. 

2. The farm-houses that liad long been sleeping amid the 
silence of night, were now enlivened by their inmates, who 
Iwd salHed forth to perform their allotted duties. At one 
oioment my ears v/erp ealut^^^b^'^ chorus of voices from 
some neighboring poi^jBfy^at^, imngled with the lowing of 
cows, and the ji«KiS[^K- ^l^s in the sheep-fold. And then 
I heard the singil^w&rks in the open fields, tl\ft xi^V;^\w.«^ 
•fa horse, or tjJs slRmi of some lLappy\)05, Tck& T$iis»\.^ , 
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freighted by tlic sunbeams, were rising from the riyer, and 
from the trees on either side the dew was falling. I lookec 
upon the clianging landscape smiling in its freshness, an^ 
felt my heart swell within me, for I l)eheld the glory and tl^ 
goodness of God, and I "blessed him unaware.*' 

3. The ducks were very shy that day, and the few that 
did shoot, were taken. ojn, the wing. It was now nearly mid 
day, and I was about ipaking up my mind to return home» 
wlien I beheld a single canvas-baek rise from the water in 
the distance, and seemjigly unconscious c^ my presence, Hy 
directly over my head. I .lired at it, and the feathers flew. 
Slowly but surely the bu'd descended, and at last fell upon 
an island a quarter of a mile away. This was soon reached, 
and a long hour did 1 search for my game among the bushes 
and grass, but I sought in vam. 

4. Tliis island was about two furlong-s in length, smd one 
in width. At one end was a group of a dozen lofty syca- 
mores, and at the otlier, tJiroe black pines stood together, like 
robbers plotting the destruction of an enemy. Between and 
beneath these, the dark green arid luxuriant folifige of less 
ambitious trees, fonned to all appearance a solid mass. 
Here, the liglit green ivy eilcirclcd some youthful ash, frem 
whose top it wnudered among tlie limbs of other trees; and 
there, the clustering fruit hung in great abimdance from the 
brown grape vine. 

5. While rambling about this island, to satisfy my curi- 
osity, I discovered in its center a little clearing or miniature 
prairie, on which stoo<l a single wigwam. A wreath of smoke 
rose from its chimney betvvcen the trees, gracefully curling 
upwaid to the sky. I entered the hut, and beheld the form 
ef an Indian, Avho was engaged in cooking his noon-day meal. 
At first he was surprised at" my pi-esence, but when I told 
him that I was merelv on a huniinf!: excursion, his counte- 
aance changed, and he manifested much pleasure. 

0. His kindness and my boyish familianty conspired i-9 
make us soon acquainted. — He was a tall, athletic, well-pi*o- 
portioned man, with dark eagle eyes. His long locks of hair, 
which had once vied with ...the raven's wing, were now whi- 
tening with age. I wiiriipiW)8well upon the particulars of that 
Interview. Let it suffiee ^ know that I departed from that 
"green and lov ely id opiHei^linfy that I had a friend in the 
person of that- qWRnoian. 

7. Many .a ^dft^ during i^at sud^^er and the ensuing 
mttumn, did I spSitct" in his soBi^ty ..-^any a table luxury 
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brought I to liis lonely dwelling. Many a lesson has he 
taught me. in the arts of fishing and ^hunting. Long years 
have flo\VTi since then. But the wild tod pure enjoyments, 
m which I then participated with this old lB.dian, are deeply 
engraven on the tablet of my memory. 

8. We used often to enter our respective canoes, and ex- 
plore the neighboring creeks and ri^pjfi, little islands of the 
bay, and others, far out into the lak]^. We would bathe to- 
gether, at one time wading out from-.flie sandy and sloping-., 
shore, and again leaping and divijfig'Psstix some abrupTi head- 
land into the clear water, — so clea^, and pure that the shells 
upon the bottom were distinctly seen, at .the depth of twenty 
feet or more. . • 

9. I never troubled myself about the origin of this qld In- 
dian. His name, to what nation he belonged, or his reasons 
for thus hving alone, were tilings which I never desired to 
know ; I was content to be with him, and during our various 
excursions, to listen to his wild legend^, his narratives of strange 

. adventures and exploits, which he would recount in broken 
English, though always with the eloquence of nature. 

10. Oft-times I could not comprehend his meaning, — ^more 
especially when he described th^ beauties of the Spirit-Land, 
^hich he said existed far beyond the setting sun ; and also 
when he told me of its valleys, and mountains, and forests, 
smiling under the influence of perpetual summer, where the 
singing of birds was always heard, and where the buffalo, 
the horse, the deer, the antelope, the bear, the wolf, the pan- 
ther, the musk-rat, and the otter, flourished and fattened for 
its inhabitants. 

11. When we looked upon the lurid lightning, and lis- 
tened to the sullen war of the distant thunder, he would 
laise his hands to heaven, exclaiming, " Tiie Great Spirit is 
angry," and kneeling down, would fiss the ground in fear 
and adoration. Pleasantly^ indeed, did the days of that 
summer and the ensuing autumn pass away. Winter came, 
and the waters of the ever-murmuring Raisin were clasped 
in his icy chains. In a littie time I lost sight of my old 
friend, for his island home was d^plate, — ^he had departed,— 
no one knew where. Spring ca^LtUul I was sent to an east- 
em city to school. . ." 




Questions. — I. Where is the river Raisinl^M||Hpribe themomin|r, 
in which our young ftie^ sailed dbwn this rive^';3,> What ciicuxor 
■tance led to an acqaakftazice wUilt^tllfrHiUI^UIp&li^ / <^. YLics^ ^«&^^ 
lodiaa ut iSnt affaett^iM hit |im«ioe1 ib.^««^M% ^Cda ^\tt!baqDh^ 

"1 
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6. What is said of their intimacy after this 1 7. How did he dew 
the Spirit-Land 1 8. What would he do wlien he beheld the lightr 
and heard the thunder 1 9. Where was our young friend sent v 
fpring CGune 1 

Which part of this lesson is descriptive^ and which narrative ? 
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Spell^and Define — \. Inhaling, drawing into the lungs ; breatl 
2. Elic'ited, called fqjth. 3. Aborigines, first inhabitants of our c 
try, — the Indians! 4. Identical, same. 5. Unpopular, not pleasir 
the people. ^. -Incomprbhi^sible, not capable of being undersi 
7. Re'quiem, funeral hymn. 8. Corroding, consuming. 9. Vi 
relating to Life. 

THE OLD INDIAN.— Continued. 

Lanma: 

1. Five years were flown, and I returned to the vil] 
of my birth. At the twilight hour, a few evenings after t 
I was seated at an- open window with my mother, inha 
the fragrance of blowing flowers, and at times lis*enino 
the mellow tones of the sweet whip-po-"v\41. AU the imj 
tant incidents that had transpired during my absence, v 
affectionately and particularly related. Nothing, however 
terested me so much as the following brief account of my 
Indian friend, which I now write down m the words, in wl 
it was told to me. 

2. " The summer after you left us, an Indian made 
appearance in our village, whose poverty and old 
elicited the kind sympathies and good wishes of all ^ 
knew him. Nothing was known of his history, save 
fact that he belonged to the tribe of Potawattamies, a na 
at this period almost extinct. Alas ! for the poor Aborig 
of our country. To them the earth is a dreary place, 
their only joy is the hope that, they will soon join t 
kindred in the land of spirits. One^ by one, like the lingei 
sands of an hour-glass, they. are passiag beyond the gnw( 

3. "As I had heard you talk about an Indian, v 
whom you had become acquainted while hunting, I thou 
this new comer might be the identical one. While pasj 
through the village one day^.- 1 ^ changed to meet him, 
invited him to come up 'and'isttp ^lius that evening, 
did so, and we were _:^vy glad to l^Hni: that he was ind 

your Mend, vrhoia you thought dea^E^^^e discovered 
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fact from the way he spoke of a ' boy hunter* who used to 
visit him in Jiis loneiy home. From tlwit day he was our 
particiijar friend, as he liad been before the friend of the 
wIvAq ^'iilal,^■3. 

4. ** iiis dress was common, but in the true Indian style^ 
lie ])ecame a great favorite among the boys, in whose sports 
he often participated. It was his custom in siumn^ to sit 
beneath the great 'elm tree' on the green, and, gatS^ng the 
children around him, rehearse to them wild 8toriea.^about the 
red men of the forest. Sometimes he would spend a whole 
day in whittling out bows and arrows for his y^thful friends;; 
and they in return would bestow upon hifa vanousjlittle pres^ 
ents, curious and rare. '^ 

5. "He had no particular abiding place. There were a 
dozen houses where he was perfectly at home. iHe seldom 
alluded to his tribe, and nev^ ventured beyond the limits 
of the county. This was indeed unaccountable; but as he 
seemed to possess so amiable a disposition, no one could be- 
lieve he had ever been guilty of a crime. . Bather thau 
this, it was thought he had been l>anished frorii his nation, 
on account of some failure in war-like exploits,— or some sim- 
lar cause. 

' 6. "Perhaps, again, he was an Indian philosopher or 
poet, who had unfortunately drawn upon himself the ill- 
will of his people, by expressing some unpopular opinion. 
Sometimes he would enter the school-house, and listen 
attentively to the boys reciting their lessons. A printed 
book he looked upon as a treasure, and when one was given 
him, considered it a sacred gift, though its contents he could 
not read. 

7. " He would often enter the church on the Sabbath, and 
in his seat near the pulpit, with his head resting upon both 
hands, would listen with an anxious gaze to the preacher's 
^ords. He always left the house in a pensive mood. To 
his mind, the Heaven of the Christian was utterly incompre- 
hensible. Of all the tnithis which were read to him from 
the Bible, the most interesting and wonderful was the histo- 
ry of our Savior. When listening to this, he would often 
clasp his hands in an Ecstasy of delight, ^xclahnmg, — * How 
good man ! how good man !' 

8. " On all occasions of festinty he was a welcome guest; 
Christmas and New t'far»'*w&e "always happy days with 
liim. The httle girls ..invited him to their )gvc-\i\a ^^^^c^^'s*. 

;• the boys on Satufi^, afternoon had \\fla \.o Y^^^ X.*^^ 

- % ■■ ■ 
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when tbey were playing at ball. He was always the !eac 
of the nutting parties in autumn, and a participates m t 
aleigh-rides of \rinter. In fact he was everywhere, and h 
a hand in almost every thing that transpired, 

9. " About six weeks ago it was reported throughout t 
tillage, that our old Indian friend was very sick, and at t 
point of death. This intelligence was no less unexpect 
than nielancholy. He had so completely won the affecti 
of every body, that it spread a universal gloom. In a f. 
days he yielded up his spirit to his Father and his God. 

10. "The next day was the Sabbath, and the one appoint 
for his burial. The sty was without a cloud, and the a 
breeze, as it rustled among the leaves, brought health a 
refreshment to the body and soul (A every one. T 
meadow lark and the woodland birds sung louder a 
■weeter than they were wont to do. A good man had di< 
and Nature, animate and inanimate, seemed anxious to pi 
noT^ce his requiem, A larger funeral than his I have s. 
dom seen. Old mep and women, young men and maidei 
and children with tearful fiyes. followed the old Indian to I 
grave. It is situat«d in il»«5ftoi1,h-east corner of the bui 
mg-ground, in the sHSl^ 6f two 'tieautiful willows, that se( 
the guardian of his ^lent restra^iplace." 

11. Last evening, an houV before the sunset, I stood 1 
side the clay cottage of my old Indian friend. Gi'een is t 
grass, and many and beautiful tlie flowers that flouri 
above his giave. I plucked a angle harebell, and placed 
in my bosom, and its sister flowei's I watered with my tea 
Those tears, which .were not tlie ofispring of corroding gri' 
but of a mournful joy, were the only tiihute that I cou 
pay to one whom I d^dy IoTe9,.7-wbo was bom a benight' 
heathen, but died aChi^tiii. ^.The mildly -beaming, ai 
beautiful evening star hu^mna^, ere 1 departed from t 
"Silent City;" but I fdt.tbat^he flower I liad pluckt 
though faded, would in-after.hottrs. remind mc of my frien 
niid I therefure came aV^iilpjC^, repeatmgtom '" ' 




■d. and hia eye, 
\« Ids liiiK la die" 
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waa it tolil him thai the Indian appnred in the villace ^ 3. How diil hi* 

Sarentg become acquainted with him 1 4. VVliere did he live, and how 
id he spend his time 1 5. Who was lie BUpposed to !iave liecn 1 ti. Whet 
was his conduct in church 1 1. Whut do you any of his amusements 
with the children 1 8. How long had it been eince his death t 9. De- 
Kribe liia funeral 10. What is said of our youn" Mend on viuling hia 
pave 1 11. What is meant by the " Silent City,^ elevBOth verse I 

What do ths marks before the second verse, ami after the tenth, dS' 
ni^ 1 Who is reDn»<enled as the author of the quoUtion 1 Wh^ do 
Sacior, Father, ancl Qud, begin with capitals 1 Why Indian, Cliriiliaii? 
ins. Words deiived Irom proper names. 



LESSON IX. 

Spelt. ,iKD Definp: — I. A NON'TMiua, wanting the name ortheinitar, 
namelesa. 2. Mobtai., that will die, or, subject to death. 3. Tints, 
sHlht colorings. 4. Serene, calm. 5. Vrrnii,, belonging to spring, 
t Pei:r[.i;bs. not to be equaled. 7. UNinTEaiBLF:, not to be told, ordo- 
Ktibed 8. PiiiLOBOPHic.very wise; abletoexplninthereasonaofll^iag*. 

THE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 

1. There is a worl^ we have not seen, 
That time sliall rtfiVeS'dare destroy, 
Where mortal footsteps have not been. 
Nor ear Lath caught its sounds of joy. 

' 2. There is a region, lovelier far. 
Than sages tell, or poets sin^. 
Brighter than summer beauties are, 
And softer thaa the tints of spring. 

1. There ia a narld.— andO, how blest I— 
Fairer than proplieta^vea" told ; 
And never did ^ angel guest 
One half its ble^edness unfold. 



It is all holy aw 
The land oijSs 
And there,^« 
The tear of Jp 


r^erene,. . 
Jfand repos§; 
naghfe radiant scene, 
^g^er flows. 


It is not hSg 
Tis not lefrSi^ 
It never needSi^ 


'Wjsamraer gale ; 
i-jjy -Vernal showers 
jfe'moon-heam pale. 



¥c^ lioj-e are Sbwa no OTeamj\iom», 
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6. No ; for this world is ever bright 
With a pure radiance all il.s own; 
The streams of uncreated light. 

Flow round it from the Eternal Throne. 

7. There forms, that mortals may not see, 
Too glorious for the eye to trace. 
And clad in peerless majesty, 

Move with unutterable grace. 

8. In vaui the philosophic eye 
May seek to view the fair abode, 
Or find it in the curtained sky ; — 

It is THE DWELLING-PLACE OF GOD. 

dcESTioxs. — 1. What is said of the world we have not seeni 2. De- 
scribe its beauty and glory. 3. Whence is its lipht 1 4. What forms 
are there ? 5. Where may it not be found 1 6. What is it ? 

What poetical pause after world, first line 7 What pause shotdd b6 
made after. /s. in the last line, and why 1 (Les. XI. 3.) Why is a part 
o£ the last line printed in capitals 1 With what tone of voice should it 
be read 1 (Les. XL 4.) 



LESSON X. 



What evil arises from spelling lona words without pronouncing the 
syllables as you proceed 1 (Les. IL b.) 

Spkll and Dbfine — 1. Inveterate, deep-rooted; old. 2. Subser- 
vient, serviceable. 3. Antidote, that which cures from poison; t 
remedy: 

THE INDIAN leHNEUMON. 

Anon. 

1. The Indian ichneumon is a small animal, whose appear* 
ance is not unlike the weasel. It is of infinite use to the na- 
tives, from its inveterate 6iUQJ^^(tp serpents, which would 
otherwise render every footste^itj;he traveler dangerous. 
The proofs of sagacity in thSfutti# animal, are truly surpri- 
eing, and alford %bca|^tif uj^ jWaiiCTrof the wisdom, with which 
Providence has fittea the pS^|^ of*gllcreatures to their par- 
ticular situations on the giODe/SSBtfllB rendered them sub- 
servient to the use ofman. ' 

2. The dimhmtive ichneumon .atlffl K without dread, the 
most fatal of serpents ; and shouIdJJEjipeive a wound in the 
combat, it instantly retire§» and is ^310^:0 obtain an antidote 
from a certain herb, after which it returns to the attack, and 
seldom fails of victory. \32ai 
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3 An experiment was tried at Columbo, to tiscerttdn the 
Iruth of t!i.-> statement. Tlie iclineuraon, proWded for tlia 
purpose, wib first shown the siiake, in a tight room. Being 
placed o 1 the ground, it showed no incliniition whiitevcr to 
attack its enemy, but ran jumping about tlie room, to dia- 
wver if tnere was any iiolu, or aperture, by which it might 
get out ; on finding none, it returned hastily to its master, 
in whose bosom having hid itself, it couid not, by any 
means, be induced to come out, and face the snake. On 
being carried out of the house, however, and [aid dowu near 
its antagonist, it instantly fiew at the snake, which was 
quicUy destroyed. It then suddenly disappeared a- few 
minutes, and having found the herb, and eaten it, again re- - 
Iwmd. 

4. It has recourse to the herb on all occasions when en- 
gaged with a snake, whether poisonous or not. The snake 
< procured for tliis experiment, was of the harmless kind. It 
I IS likewise a great destroyer of the eggs of crocodiles, which 
' il digs out of the sanda, and even kills multitudes of the young 
of tliose tenible reptiles ; it was not, therefore, without some 
teason that the ancient Egyptians ranked the ichneumon 
Wnong their deities. 
I QcRSTinns. — I. Describe the ichneumon. 3. For what is il valuable 1 
i- Hon is it healed when bitlen 1 4. Give an Bccount of the experi- 
iMI at Coluinho. 5. Whnt does this animal JesCro^l €. How did 
Uk Egjptiiuii rank this animal 1 



lESSON XI. 



BfELi. *ND Define. — I. 1 , , , 

3. Hue, color. 4. Luxurtjince, rank grgwt 
6.Sa.TiN, belonging lu wooJs. 



J^^^a 






I. "The har\'est is pas (l1tio^mjme^_^ ended." The 
Woods, the fields, the gjUi^MP^^yi puToff their light, 
Gummer di-npery, and hlBptlfi^B themselves in the eomber 
fobea of j\.utumn. T^^^-Id seems to bg in mourning, — its 
gayety is gone, — mela^B^^ rests on every plant, and shrub. 
Bad tree, — the very sM^mh its clear, deep, tranquil blue, 
looks more sad than nsiJliffi^aS the Ume clouds that here and 
thftre rest upon its ocean bosom, seeU^to partake of the eeri- 
M> aipect that marks th^jjrij^^si of tha seasoa. 
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2. It is said by some that this is the most delightful por 
tion of the year. But I confess it is not so to me. Ther< 
is a spirit of melancholy pervading its changes, which man 
the impression of its beauty. We can not look upon th( 
general decay of vegetation, without feeling that the seedi 
of. dissolution are sown in our own nature, and that a fev 
repetitions of the season will bring us, too, down to the au 
tumn of life. 

3. The sear plant and the falling leaf are fit emblems of 
decay and death, and while we look upon the one, we an 
brought to reflect upon the other. The change, too, is sc 
like our own, — so gradual^from spring to summer, from sum- 
mer to autumn, — so hke that from youth to manhood, and 
from manhood to old age, that we feel the shortness of hu- 
man life, and the certainty, with which our own end will 
come. 

4. A little while ago and the earth was full of glory, and 
beauty, and loveliness ; but the spoiler has been with us,— 
his footsteps are on the forests, fields, and gardens,— on the 
valleys, hiUs, and plains. The luxuriance of summer is gone. 
— the bright green carpeting of the earth has changed its 
hue, — the frost has blanched the tender leaf, — death htis beer 
among the delicate flowers. The voice of the stream, too 
has lost its cheerful music ; its banks, once so «hady and re 
freshing, and which rang with the wild notes of many a silvai 
songster, invite the contemplative wanderer no longer. All 
all is changed, — ^all is tinged with the gloom of autumn. 

5. And such, too, is human life. We are informed tha 
man " cometh forth as a flower, and is cut down." Th< 
spring-time of youth, the sumnjer of manhood, pass awa] 
like the period of loveliness and teauty, which has but jusi 
now departed, and we find ourselves in the autumn of life 
our sands almost run out, and bearing in our bodies the evi 
dences of an approaching dissolution. 

6. But if autumn is the season of decay, so it is also th( 
season of abundance. The forest, while it sheds its dis 
colored leaves, furnishes also a rich variety of nuts. Th< 
oi^chard bends beneath its load of luscious fruits. The ten 
drils of the vine have strengthened their grasp to sustaii 
the thick clusters of the juicy vgrap6, and the earth open 
the store-houses of her hidden treasures. It will be well iJ 
the autumn of life shall prove jequally productive, — if, dnrinj 
the spring-time iond^ summer o&our pilgrimage, our time aw 
o/>pDrtuniti6ft>]shall have been*8o improved, and our virtuM m 
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cultivated, that when, at the last, the Master of the vineyard 
shall come, he may find us " bearing much fruit/' and nt to 
" abide in the vine/* for ever. 

Questions. — 1. How does every thing appear in autumn 1 2. What 
is said of this season by some*? o. What does the writer say in regard 
lo it ? 4. Of what do various things remind us 1 5. What changes are 
mentioned in the third verse 1 6. How do the seasons of the year, in 
their changes, resemMe human life 1 7. What fruits does autumn af- 
ford 1 8. What should the autumn of our Ufe be 1 

Which are the most emphatic words in the first sentence 1 Why are 
fliey emphatic 1 (Les. VIH., Note VH.^ What rule can you give for 
the chsuige of inflection on aU at the enu of the fourth verse 1 



LESSON XII. 



SpET.L AND Define. — 1. Arranged, placed in order. 2. Diffident, 
distrustftd of one's self. 3. Develop, to make appear. 4. Mental, 
belonging to the mind. 5. Augments', increases. 6. Apfectionatb, 
prompted by love ; tender. 7. Inpal'lible, not liable to error. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

^Fiss Sedgwick. 

1. " What is education ?'* asked a teacher of a class of 
girls. Young persons, when asked such general questions, 
uo not reply promptly. They have no thoughts on the sub- 
ject, and therefore have nothing to say ; or, their thoughts 
not being arranged, they are not ready to answer ; or they 
may be too diffident to answer at all. On this occasion, 
half the girls were silent, aiid the rest replied, " I don't know, 
sir." 

2. "Oblige me, girls, by saying something," urged the 
teacher. " The word is not Greek, — surely you have some 
ideas about it. What is your notion of education, Mary 
Bliss?" " Does it not mean, sir, learning to read and write?" 
Mary Bliss paused, and the girl next to her added, "And ci- 
phering, sir, and grammar, and geography ?" 

3. "Yes, it means this, and something more. What is 
your idea of educatiol|,**Sarah Johnson?" "I did not sup- 
pose education meanfj-.muqh more than the girls have men- 
tioned, sir. Mr. Smith said;* at the Lyceimi Lecture, that the ^ 
great mass of the people receited their education at the com- 
mon schools; and the girls Jteve named nearly all that we 

jMUrn at the common schools! * 

4. ** Does not education meaav/^ asked llbm ^«r^^ ^^^^ 
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learning which young men get at colleges? I often hear 
people say of a man that * lie has had an education/ when 
they mean merely that he has been through college," 

6, " You are riirht, Maria, in behevino: this to be a com- 
monly received meaning of the term * education;' but it 
means much more ; and 'as it is important, to you to have 
right and fixed ideas on this subject, I earnestly beg you all 
to give me your attention, while 1 attempt to explain to you 
its full meaning. 

6. "A great man, Mr. Locke, said, * that the difference to 
be found in the manners and abiUties of men, is owing more 
to their education than any thing else.' Now, as you are 
all acquainted with men who have never seen the inside of a 
college, and yet who are superior, in * manners and abilities,' to 
some others who have passed four of the best yeai-s of their 
lives there, you must conclude that education is not confined 
to coUeije walls. 

7. " You are born with certain faculties. Whatever tends 
to develop and improve these, is education. Whatever trains 
your mental powers, your affections, manners, and habits, is 
education. Your education is not limited to any period of 
your life, but is going on as long as you live. 

8. " Whatever prepares you to be profitable serv'^ants of 
God, and faithful disciples of Christ ; whatever increases youi 
reverence, and love of your Maker ; all that in Scripture is 
called the * nurture and admonition of the Lord,' — is a part of 
yoxLY religious education. Whatever you do to promote youi 
health, to develop and improve the strength and powers of 
your body, is a part of your physical education." 

9. " What, sir !" interrupted little Mary Lewis, " do you 
mean that running, and jumping rope, and trundling hoops, 
and clambering over rocks, is a part of education .^" " I cer- 
tainly do ; but why do you laugh, my dear child ?" " Be- 
cause, sir, I never knew that education meant any thing so 
pleasant as that. I wish my mother could hear you, sir ; she 
would let me play more, instead of studying all the time, if 
she only knew that driving hoop w^as called education^ 

10. The teacher smiled, and proceeded ; — " Whatever calls 
foi-th your affections, and strengthens them ; whatever directs 
and subdues your passions ; whatever cultivates your virtues : 
and whatever improves your anapjier^ — is a part of your wor* 
al education." 

11. "Then," said a lively little girl, "that is what my 
mother means when she says, * There is a lesson for you. 
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Inne !* every time any one of the family does any good thing. 
t seems to me, I am educating all the time.** 

12. " You are, Anne, — the world is your school, and good 
xan'ples are your very best lessons. Whatever unfolds the 
iculties of your mind, improves* your talents, and augments 
our stores of knowledge, is a part of your intellectual edu- 
ation. 

13. " Whatever improves your capacitpfor domestic afFau's, 
r for business of any sort, is a part of your economical edu- 
ation. Now, you will perceive from what I have said, that 
ducation is not confined to schools and colleges, but that, 
s Anne has very well remarked, we are * educating all the 
ime.* Nor is the conduct of education confined to professed 
eachers ; we are educating one another. 

14. ** While I am teaching you geography and arithmetic, 
^ou are perhaps trying my patience, or, by your own patience, 
ailing forth my gratitude. If I make progress in these vir- 
ues, you are helping on my moral education. 

15. "The knowledge you impart to one another, the kind- 
lesses you receive, the loves you exchange, are all a part 
)f jour education. When you learn to sweep a room, to 
nake a bed, a cup of tea, or a loaf of bread, you are advan- 
ing m your education. 

16. " Every thing around ns may help forward tliis great 
rork. The sun, the moon, and the stars, teach their sublime 
3ssons. * Day imto day iittereth knowledge.* The seasons 
lake their revelations. The rain and snow, dews and frost, 
he trees and rocks, fruits and flowers, plants, herbs, the very 
tones and grass we tread upon, are full of instruction to 
hose who study them. 

17. "All the events and circumstances of your lives, are 
ontributing to your education. Your class-mate, Lucy 
)avis, has been absent from school the last ..two months. 
Reflect on what I have been- sajdng to you, and then tell 
16 whether Lucy, during tifts time, .though she has not 
)oked into a school-book, has made any progress iji her ed- 
cation." 

18. The girls were silent and thoughtful for a few mo- 
lents. Maria Jarvis spoke first. " Lucy's * economical 
lucation,* as you call it,''sir," she said, " has been going on, 
IT she has had the care df ti&e feipily, and every thing to 
0, through all her mofcii^'s illness. " And I guess she 

rbeen going forward in her ' moral education,' " said Ufe- 
Mary Lewis^ " for I never saw any \iody &o ^:auM\<eQX. w^ 
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ehe was with lier little brother who was sometimes ve: 
crolte." 

19. "And she has not lost this opportunity for improvii 
in her * religious education/ " resumed the teacher. " Y( 
all saw her last week, at her mother's funeral, subduing t] 
grief of her little sisters, by her quiet resignation, and affe 
tiouate devotion to them. Ah ! she has been taking lesso: 
in more important bftnches of education, than are taught 
schools. 

20. " So you see, my youjig friends, that life is a school,- 
a primary school ; and that we are all scholars, and are t 
preparing for a day of examination, when the infalUble, a" 
seeing Judge will decide how we have profited by our mea 
of education." 

duESTiONs. — 1. What question did the teacher ask 1 2. What c 
Mary Bliss answer 1 3. Why did Sarah Johnson think this ansvi 
right 1 4. What did Maria Jarvis ask 1 5. What did the teacher s 
was a religimis education 1 6. A physical education 1 7. What s« 
Mary Lewis 1 8. What is maral education 1 9. What said Ann 
lO. What is i7iteiZ«:^7^rt^ education ? 11, Eco'iwniical eAxjLC&Xionl 12. He 
are we assisting each other? 13. What was said of Lucy Davi 
14. What important lessons had she been learning at home 1 

When different persons are introduced as speaking, how should thi 
remarks be readi (See Les. X.) How do the questions beginning t] 
first and fourth verses differ, and what inflections does each require f 
the first question in the second verse, direct or indirect 1 Why is tl 
propei: name in that question read with the rising inflection i (S< 
Rule IV. Note I.) Is this lesson didactic or conversational % 



LESSON XIII. 

Spell ant) Define. — 1. Duffel, thick woolen cloth. 2. Attld. oV 
3. Canty, cheerful. 4. Trespass, the act of entering upon another 
*and, and doing offense or injury. 5. Detected, found out. 6. Crisi 
stiffened so as to be brittle. 7. Casement, movable window; a part o 
a window. 8. AiiHj*WNG, tempting. 

rrhe following exqulsitely^e ballad, in the genuine spirit of the old English som 
in founded on a welluuthenticdled faet, hientluned by Dr. Darwin, as an instance ( 
inaniacul hallucination, or.inentaV^elasion.] 

• GOODY g^K^'AND HARRY Gn.L. 

Wordsworth. 
1. Oh ! what's the matter? ^aVs the matter? •' 

What is*t that ails young Haixy Gill ? 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Ciafter. chatter, chatter still. .- • 
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Of waistcoats Harry has no lack. 
Good duffel gray, and flannel fine ; 
He has a blanket on his back. 
And coats enough to smother nine. 

2. In March, December, and in July, 
'Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
The neighbors tell, and tell you truly, 
His teeth they chatter, chattw still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 
'Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, beneat j;^ the moon. 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

3. Young Harry was a lusty drover. 
And who so stout of limb as he ? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover. 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
Aidd Goody Blake was old and poor, 
111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who passed her door. 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 

4. All day she spun in her poor dwelling. 
And then her three hours* work at night. 
Alls ! 'twas hardly worth the telling ; — 
It would not pav for candle light. 

— This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, 
Her hut was on a cold hill-side, 
And in that country coals are dear. 
For they come far by wind and tide. 

5. By the same fire to boil their pottage. 
Two poor old dames, as I have known. 
Will often live in one small cottage, 
But she, poor woman, dwelt alone. 
'Twas well enough when summer came,— 
The long, wanfi, lightsome summer day, 
Then at her ^par the canty da^ie. 
Would sit^ ^'^J linnet gay. 

0. But when the ice our streams did f€^er. 
Oh ! then how her old bones would'sliakel 
You woiild }^y^ said, if you had met hor, 
'Twas a Itn^^^i^ 



*. 
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Her evenings then were dull and dread ; 
S^ case it was, as you may think, 
:For very cold to go to bed, 
• And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

7. O joy for hef ! whene'er in winter, 
The^ winds at night had made a rout, 

. And scatt^ired many a lusty sphnter, 
And many a rotten boi^gh about. 
Yet never had she, well or sick, 
As every man who knew her, says, 
•' . A pile beforehand, wood or stick, 
■ Enough t^^warm her for three days. 

8. Now wheftr the frost was past enduring, 
Andosoadelier poor old bones to ache. 
Could any thing be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? , 
And noW and then it must be said, 
Wh^ her old bones were cold and chill. 
She left h£r'.\^, or left her bed. 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 

9. Now Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake, 

And vowed that she should be detected. 
And he on her would vengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go. 
And to the fields his road would take. 
And there, at night, in frost and snow. 
He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

10. And once behind a rick of barley. 
Thus looking out did Harry stand ; 
The moon was fidl, and shining clearly. 
And crisp with frost the stubble landL 
He hears av noise— -he's all awake — 
Again!— ^n' tiptoe down the hill, 

He softly creeps, — *ti§ Goody Blake ! 
She's at the hedg^ of Harry Gill. 

11. Right glad was he when he beheld her: 
Stick after* stick, did Goody pull : 
He stood""i)ehind abush of elder, 
Tili she had filled hiex aptoix iuIL 
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When with lier load she turned abont^ 
The by-road back agjiin to take. 
He started forward with a shout, 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

12. And fiercely by the arm he took her. 
And by the arm he held her fast. 
And fiercely by the ann he shook her. 
And cried, " IVe caught you then at last T' 
Then Goody, who had nothing said. 

Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 
And kneeling on the sticks she prayed 
To God who is the judge of all. 

13. She prayed, her withered hand uprearing. 
While Harry held h«f -by the arm, — 

" God ! who art ileVer out of hearing, 
O may he never more be wann !" 
The cold, cold moon above her head. 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray. 
Young HarrjHieard what she had said» 
And icy cold he turned away. 



^ 



14. He went complaining all the morrow, 
That he was cold and very chill ; 

His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow,— 

Alas that day for Harry Gill ! 

That day he wore a riding coat. 

But not a whit the warmer he : 

Another was on Thursday brought. 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

15. 'Twas all in vain — a useless matter ! 
And blankets were about him pinned, 
But still his jaws and teeth they clatter 
Like a loose casement in the wind. 

/v nd Harry's flesh \t fell away, . 
And a/ who see h?m say ^tis plain. 
That five as ' Dng as live he may, 
He never will be wann again. 

16. No word to any man he utters. 
Abed or up, to young or old ; ' 
But ever to himself he mutters, 
**Poor Harry G31 is very coVd,* 
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Abed or up, by night or day. 
His teeth fiiey chatter, chatter still ; 
Now think, ye fafmers, all, I pray. 
Of Goody- Blake and Harry Gill. 

duESTiONS.— 1. Who mm Harry Gill 1 2. What is said of Goc 
Blake 1 3. Where (Hd ste live? 4. How did she fare in winte 
5. Where did she go ffttjQpel 1 6. How did Harry detect her % 7. He 
did he treat he» 1 8. What did Goody then do 1 9. What happened 
Harry GilH JO. How did he try to keep himself warm 1 11. Wh 
are we taught in this narrative in regard to our treatment of the poor 

What inflections do the questions in the first verse take 1 What, 
the end of second Une, second verse 1 What, at farvier, last vers< 
(Rule IV., Note I.) With what peculiar modulation should the ten 
verse be read 1 How should the oifTerent quotations be read, to expre 
the feelings of the speakers ? 

Note. — When such questions are afiked, the teacher should reqai 
the pupil to read the passages, to which reference is made. 



T- 

LESSEN XI y. 

■I 

Spell and Define. — 1. BfixisTERED, did service. 3. Precious, oi 
great value; highly valued. 3. Vision^ something made known fros 
God ; the act of seeing ; ^ phantom. 4. "Wjo^^^ to grow ; to become 
5. Ere, before. 6. Revealed, made' koffyrnf- 7. Restrained, hel<i 
back from sin ; checked. . /'*-'' 

■ ' • • 

Note. — The Italic words in the BilAe extracts, are emphatic, thougli 
those in the Bible itself, are not, l}Ut they were supplied by the translation 
to complete the sense, hein^ implied but not expressed in the original 
Marks of quotation, as in the Bible, are not made. 

THE CALLING OP SAMUEL. 

, • Bible. 

1. And the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before 
Eli. And the word of tlie Lord was precious in those days : 
there was no open vision. And i^ came to pass at that tfmc, 
when Eli was laid down in his p»ce, and his eyes began to 
wax dim that he could not s6e^and ere the lamp of QoJ 
went out in the temple of thi? Lord, where the ark of God 
was, and Samuel was laid down to sleep; that the Lord 
called Samuel ; and he answered, Here am I'. And hi 
ran unto Eli, and said. Here am 1' ; for thou caJledst me. 
And he said I called not ; lie down agam. And he went and 
lay down. 

2. And the Lord called j^t agam, SamueL And Samud 
arose and went to Eli, and Si|l, H^re am I'; for thou didi^ 
eall me. And he answered^ jSpalled ndt, my s6n ; lie down 
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^gain. Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord, neither was 
the word of the Lord yet revealed unto liim. And the Lord 
-called Samuel agiwn the tliird time. Ancjl he arose and went 
to Eh, and said, Here am I' ; for thM dt^st call me. • 

3. And Eli perceived that the Lov^ had called the child. 
Therefore Eli said imto Samuel, Q^j lie down ; and it shall 
be, if ITe caJl thee, that thou shalt say, Speak/ Lord, for thy 
servant heareth. So Samuel went and lay down in his place. 
And the Lord came, and stood and called as at other times, 
fiiimuel, SamueL Then Samuel answei-ed, Speak, for thy 
servant heareth. 

4. And the Lord said to Samuel, Behold, I will do a thing 
in Israel, at w^hich botJi the ears of every one that heareth it, 
shall tingle In that day I will perform against Eli all things 
vliich I have spoken concerning his houses when I begin, I 
^ill also make an end. For I have told him, that I will judge 
lus house for ever, for the iniquity which he knoweth ; be- 
cause his ^ns mad-e themselves^vife, and he restrained them 
tot. And therefore I have sworn i^to the house of Eli, that 
the iniquity of Eli's house «hall not be purged with sacrifice 
Jior offering for eypr. 

5. And Samuel lay until the ni6ming, and opened the 
<loors of the house of the Lord : and Samuel feared to show 
Eli the vision. Then EM called Samuel, and said, Samuel, 
my son. And he answered, Here am I. And he said. 
What is the thing that tlie Lord halth said imto thee ? I pray 
thee, hide it not from me : God do so to thee, and more also, 
if Ihou hide any thing from me, of all the things that he said 
unto thee. And Samuel told him e^'^ry w^hit, and hid nothmg 
from him. And he said. It fe/the L5rd: let Him do what 
seemeth Ilim good. ' 

6. And Samuel grew, and the Loid was with him, and did 
let none of his words fall to the ground. And all Israel^ 
from Dan even to Be er'-she ba, knew that Samuel was 
established to be a prophet of tlie Lord. And the Lord ap- 
|>eared again in Shiloh ; for '"the Lord revealed Hhnself to 
Samuel m Shiloh by the word of the Lord. 

Questions. — 1. Who called Samuel as he was lying in the temple T 
3L Who did he think called him 1 3. What did the Lord say to him % 
i. What is said of Samuel in the la.st verse 1 

Wl 
(Les. 

Why ^ , 

VI., Rule VIII.) Why, at Sj?ec^, last Un^'\ ^l.e?A. W., ^\3^«;NVV^ 
Why do€8 ^ak begin wiih a ca^tal \ Ana. Fiial Yfoxi^L ot ^^vj^sA-^^^a^* 

• -4 
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LESSON XV. 

Spm.L AND Depiwe; — r. Emotions, agitations of the mind ; moving* 
fif feelings. 2, Adieu, fareweH. 3. Benkpactukss, a femafe who per- 
-Ibrms acts of kindness. 4"1*ater'nal, pertaining to a father. 5. Re>- 
cur', to copie back ; to reso^tt. 6. Enveloped, covered. % S oppress 
subdue. 8. Rsluc'tance, unwillingness. 

LEAVING HOME. 

Abbott. 

1. The lapse of years brought round the time, when Jamea 
was to go- away from home. He was to leave the roof of ar 
pious father, to go out into the wide world to meet its temp«- 
tations, and contend with its stonns ; his heart was oppressed 
with the many emotions which were struggling there. The 
day had come, m which he was to leave the fire-side oi so 
many enjoyments,- — ^the friends endeared to him by sa many 
associations, — so many acts of kindness. 

2. He was to bid adieu to his mother, that loved, love^ 
benefactress, who had protected him in sickness,, and rejoiced 
with him in health. He was to leave a father's protectioDr 
to go forth and act without an adviser, and rely upon liis 
own unaided judgment. He was to bid farewell to brother* 
and sisters, no more to see them, but as an occasional visitor 
at his paternal home. 0, how cold and desolate did th<r 
world appear ! How did his heart shrink from launching forth 
to meet its tempests and its stonns ! 

3. But the hour had come for him to go, and he must 
suppress his emotions, and triumph over his reluctance. He 
went from room to room, looking, as for the last time, upon 
Itiose scenes, to which imagination would so often recur, and 
where it would love to linger.^ The well-packed trunk wa» 
in the hall, waiting the arriva) of the stage. Brothers and 
sisters were moving about, hardly knowing whether to smile, 
or to cry, 

4. The father sat at the window, humming a mournful* air, 
as he was watching the approach of the stage, which was to- 
bear his son away to take his place far from home, in the 
busy crowd of a bustling world. The mother, with all theji 
indescribable ^motions of a mjQther's; heart, was placing in tt 
small bundle a:{QW httle comff)rts,^such as none but a mother 
could think of, and, with most generous resoltition, endeavor- 
ing to maintain a cheerful countenance, that, as far as possi- ; 
hie, she might preserve her sott from unnecessary pain in thA 

hour of departure^ 
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5. " Here, my son," said she, "is a nice pair of stocking, 
i^hich will be soft and warm for your feet. I have run tht 
neels for you, for I am afraid you will not find any one who 
will quite fill a mother's place." The poor boy was overflow- 
ing with emotioi, and did not dare to trust his voice with an 
attempt to reply. 

6. " I have put a piece of cake her^, for you may be hun- 
gry on the road, and I will put it in the top of the bundle, 
so that you can get it without any difficulty. And, in this 
needle book, I have put up a few needles and some thread ; 
for you may at times want some little stitch taken, and you 
will have no mother or sisters to go to." 

1, The departing son could make no reply. He could re- 
strain his emotions only by silence. At last, the rumbling 
of the wheels of the stage, was heard, and the four horses 
were reined up at the door. The boy endeavored by activ- 
ity, in seeing his trunk and otlier baggage properly placed, 
to gain sufficient fortitude to enable him to articulate his fare- 
well lie, however, strove in vain. He took his mother's 
hand. The tear glistened for a moment in her eye, and then 
alently rolled down her cheek. He struggled with all his 
energy to say good-by, but he could not. In unbroken si- 
lence he shook her h^^nd, and then in silence received tho 
adieus of brothers and sisters, as one after another took the 
band of their departing companion. 

8. He then took the warm hand of his warm-hearted fa- 
ther. His fiither tried to smile, but it was the struggling 
smile of feelings which would rather have vented themselves 
b tears. For a moment he said not a word, but retained the 
hand of his son, as he accompanied him out of the door to the 
Btage. After a moment's silence, pressing* his hand, he said, 
'* My son, you are now leaving us ; you may forget your fa- 
her and your mother, your Tbrothers and your sisters, but 
h, do not forget your God !" 

9. The stage door closed upon the boy. The crack of the 
ivcr's whip was heard, and the rumbling wheels bore liim 
)idly away from all the privileges, and all the happiness of 

early home. His feelings, so long restrained, now burst 
, and sinking back upon his seat, he enveloped himself in 
cloak, and burst into tears.*" . , 

). Hour after hour the stage rolled on. 'Passengers en- 
l and left ; but the young man was almost insensible to 

• thing that passed. He sat in sadness aiA m %^fexi^^,\». 

omer- of the stage, tJhinkmg of tl[ie\avftdL\vQTttft\i^^^ 
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left. Memory ran back through all the years of his childho< 
lingering here and there, with pain, upon an act of disol 
dience, and recalling an occasional word of unkindness. 

11. Just as the sun was going down the western hills, 
the close of the day, he alighted from the stage, in the \ 
lage of strangers, in which he was to find his new hon 
Not an individual there had he ever seen before. Mam 
pensive evenmg did he pass, thinldng of absent frieni 
Many a lonely walk did he take, while his thoughts were 
away among the scenes of his childhood. And when t 
winter evenings came, with the cheerful blaze of the fire-si< 
often did he thmk, with a sigk of the loved and happy gro 
encircling his father's fire-side, and sharing those joys he h 
left for ever. 

12. Reader, you must soon leave your home, and leave 
for ever. The privileges and the joys you are now pan 
king, will soon pass away. And, when you have gone for 
into the wide world, and feel the want of a father's care, a: 
of a mother's love, then will all the scenes you have pass 
through, return freshly to your mind, and the remembran 
of every unkind word, or look, or thought, will give you pa: 

dUESTiONS. — I. Whom was James about to leave*? .How did ] 
father appear 1 3. What things had his mother prepared for Mr 
4. How did he restrain his feelings on parting with his friends 1 5. I 
scribe their parting. 6. The Journey. 7. How was the young m 
employed during his journey ? 8. When did he reach his new hom 
9. Of whom did he then ofteii think 1 10. What is said' to the rea( 
in the last verse 1 

Wherein con»sts the difficulty of giving a distinct articulation, li 
sentence, second .verse 1 How are walling^ generous, preserve, sUtckini 
ptivilege&j 7nepufrf;r lingering ^ everijy often pronounceid 1 (Les. I. 6.) 



LES&O XVI. 

Spell ANOf^palnNE. — 1. MoRi^pTelating to the conduct 3. Inti 
LECTUAL, relating to the underiCiSttng. 3. Architects, builders; th< 
who make their fortunes, -as bUnMbs, a house. 4. Medioc'ritt, a m 
die degree. 5. Obscurity, t^^tate of being unknown ; darkne 
6. Observation, the act of noticing. 7. Fiat, decree. 8. Condor 
monstrous kind of eagle. 9^ Empyreal, relating to pureness of air 
account of great ele^atioli. 

NO EXCELLENCE WITHOUT LABOR. 
^ ; ' ' WntT. 

1. The educatio]q^ moral and intellectual, of every in( 
vidual, must he, chicly, bia o^m ^ork. Bely upon it, th 

■ .-^ 
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the ancients were right, — both in morals and intellect, — we 
g^ve their final shape to our characters, and thus become, 
emphatically, the architects of our own fortune. How else 
could it happen, that young men, who have had precisely the 
same opportunities, should be continually presenting us with 
such different results, and rushing to such opposite destinies ? 
2. Difference of talent will not solve it, because that dif- 
ference is very often in favor of the disappointed candidate. 
You shall see issuing from the walls of the same college,— 
nay, sometimes from the bosom of the same family, — ^two 
young men, of whom the one shall be admitted to be a gen- 
ius of high order, the other, scarcely above the point of me- 
diocrity ; yet you shall see the former sinking and perishing 
m poverty, obscurity, and wretchedness ; while on the other 
band, you shall observe the latter plodding his slow, but sure 
way up the hill of life, gaining steadfast footing at every step, 
Vfid mounting, at length, to eminence and distinction, — an 
ornament to his family, — a blessing to his country. 

3. Now, whose work is this? Manifestly their own. 
They are the architects of their respective fortimes. The 
best seminary of learning that can open its portals to you, 
can do no more than to afford you the opportunity of in- 
Btruction ; but it must depend, at last, on yourselves, whether 
you will be instructed or not, or to what point you will push 
your education. 

4. And of this be assured — I speak, from observation, a 
certain truth: there is no Excellence without great 
Labor. It is the fiat, from which no power of genius can ab- * 
solve you. 

6. Genius, unexerted, is like the poor moth that flutters 
around a candle, till it scorches itself to death. If genius be 
desirable at all, it is only of that great and magnanimous 
kind, which, like the condor of South America, pitches from 
the summit of Chimborazo, above the clouds, and sustains it- 
self, at pleasure, in that empyrealregion, with an energy rather 
*in\igorated than weakened by the effort. 

6. It is this capacity for high and long-continued exertion, 
^this vigorous power of pi*ofound and searching investiga- 
tion, — this careering and wide-spreading comprehension of 
laind, — and those long reaches of thought, that 

" Pluck bright honor from th^ pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line cjuld never to\fc\vt\vc ^o\mi\, . 
And drsLg up drowned honor by the Vocka. — >*' 
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V. This is the prowess, and these the hardy achievements, 
which aie to enroll your names among the great men of thf 
earth. 

QuKSTiovs. — 1. What must be the education of every individual 1 
2. In what were the ancients right 1 3. How does it appear trom tucti 
that we must be the architects of our own fortunes 1 What can the 
best seminary of learning only afford us 1 5. Where is mount Chimbo- 
razo, above which the condor flies 1 

What Antithetic terms in the second verse 1 What Rule is given 
ibr their inflection 1 What inflections before each dash in the sixth 
verse, and why 1 



LESSON XVII. 

# 

Spell and Define. — 1. Agitated, violently moved. 2. Lowering, 
gloomy. 3. Dirge, a song expressive of sorrow. 4. Decline, refusSi 
5. Prime, best state. 6. Contri'tion, sorrow for sin; penitence. 
7. Condo'lence, grief for another's sorrows. 8. Plac'id, mild ; cahn. 

Note. — In reading this piece, the faltering voice of a dying man, th« 
stifled accents of his contrite son. the stern expression of the mini^e^ 
and the affectionate tones of the wife, should aU be represented. 

THE PENITENT SON— AT THE DEATH-BED OF HIS 

FATHER. 

WiLSOK. 

1. Ere the psalm was yet over, the door was opened, and 
a tall, fine-looking man entered, but with a lowering, dark 
countenance, seemingly in sorrow, in misery, and remorse. 
Agitated, confounded, and awe-struck by the melancholy and 
dirge-like music,. he sat down on a chair, and looked with • 
ghastly face toward his father's death -bed. 

2. When the psalm ceased, the father said with a solemn 
voice, " My son, thou.8i^ tome in time to receive thy father's 
blessing. vMay thg. remembrajnce of what shall happen m thii 
room, win thee'froift^thi^rraf of thy ways. Thou art here 
to witness the mercy of tSy God and Savior, whom thou hast 
denied." 

8. The minister looked, if not with a stem, yet with an up* 
braiding countenance^on- tlje young man, who had not re- 
covered his speech, and sjiid, *^, William ! for three years past 
your shadow has not darkened the door of the house of 
Ood, They who feafnot the thunder, may tremble at the 
still sma]l voice ; now is tbe \ioux iox T«^eDL\.«[iW, \Jm1 "^oin 
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father's spirit may carry up to Heaven tidings of a contrite 
«oul, saved from the compiiny of sinners." 

4. The young man, with much ellbrt, advanced to tlie bed- 
€ide, and at iiist found voice to say, " Father, I am not "vvith- 
t)ut the affections of nature, — and I hurried lK>ine as soon as 
I heard that the minister had been seen riding toward our 
house. I lH>pe that you will yet recover, — ^and if ever I have 
made you unhappy, I ask your forgiveness, — for though I 
may not think as you do on matters of religion^ I have .1 
human heart. Father, — -I may have been unkind, but I am 
not cruel. I ask your forgiveness." 

5. " Gome nearer to me, William ; kneel down by the 
l)ed-«de, and let my hand find the head of my beloved son:; 
for blindness is coming fiist upon me. Thou wast my first- 

I bora, and thou art my onl}' living son. All thy brothers 
i and sisters are Inng in the church-yard, beside her whose 
\ wreet face thine own, William, did once so much resemble. 

long wast thou the joy, the pride, — ^aye, too much the pride 

of my soul. 

6. " If thy heart has since been changed, God may Inspire 
it again with right thouglits. Could 1 die for thy sake, — 
could I purchase thy salvation y>dth the outpouring of my 
Hood, — but this the Son of God has done for Utee, who hast 
denied Him ! I have sorely wept for tl;ee, — aye, William, 
'R'ht^a tlvere was none near me, — even as David wept for Ab- 
salom, — for thee, my son, my son !" 

7. A long, deep groan was the only reply ; but the whole 
^dy of th<i kneeling man, was convulsed ; and it was easy 
io see his sufferings, liis contrition, his remorse, and bis do- 
«pfiir. The pastor said, with a sterner voice and austerci 
countenance, than were natnral to him, ** Koow you whos<>. ' 
Jiand is now l^ing on your rebellious h^ad?* ' But what signi- 
^es the word father to iiim who has denied God, the Father 
of us all r 

8. " Oh ! press him not so hardly," said, tlie weeping wife, 
conaincr forward from a dark^corner^-iof-'the roOBa, where she 
had tned to conceal herself in'^gnCT^ fear, and shame ; " spare, 
oh! spare my husband, — he has ever been kind tome:" and 
^itli that she knelt down beside him,..^ith her lopg, eoft, 
vhite arms, mournfullv, and agectioajLtdy laid across his 
neck. 

9. "Go thou, likewise, my swieet iittle Jamie," smd the 
dying man, ^'go even out o^ my bosom, aad \we^ ^Qf^\\\i^ 
Bdfi thy father and thy mother, so that 1 ma;^ \A&«JS» '5a>aL^ ^ 
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ie." The child did as that solemn vMce commanded, and 

elt down somewhat timidly by his fatlier^s side ; nor did 

at ufthappy man decline encircling in his arms the child, 

much neglected, but still dear to him as liis own blood, in. 

)ite of the deadening and debasing influence of infidelity. 

10. "Put the Word of God into the hands of my son, and 
it him read aloud to his dying father, the 25th,. 26th, and 
i7th verses of the eleventh cliiipter of the gospel according 
;o St. John." The pastor went up to the kneelers,. and with 
a voice of pity, condolence, and pardon, said, " There was » 
time when none, V/illiam, could read the scriptures better 
than couldst thou, — can it be that the son of my friend hath 
forgotten the lessons of liis youth ?" 

11. He had not forgotten them : there was no need for the 
repentant sinner to raise his eyes from the bed-side. Tlio 
sacred stream of the gospel had woni a channel in his lieart, 
and the waters were ariain flovrins:. With a choked voice he 
said, '*^ Jesus said unto her, I :im the resurrection and the 
life ; he that belioveth in me, thoiui:!! he v»'ere dead, yet shal. 
JQe live : And wliosoever livelh, and believeth in roe, shaL 
never die. Believest thou tliis ? Slie saith unto Him, Yen, 
Lord ; I behove thiit thou v.vt tiie Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the w()rld." 

12. "That is not an unbelicvcr*s voice," said the dying 
man, triumphantly ; " nor, William, h^ast thou an imbelicver's 
heart. Say that tliou believest in what thou hast now read 
and thy father shall die happy !" " I do believe ; and a 
thou forgivest me, so may I be forgiven by my Father, wh 
is in Heaven." 

13. The father seemed like a man suddenly inspired wi 
a new Fife. His faded eyes Idndled, — liis pale cheek glowf 
— ^his palsied hand seemed to wax strong, — and his voice v 
dear as that of manhood in its piim^e. " Into thy hands 
God, I commit my spirit." And so saying, he gently si 
back on his pillow, and I heard a sigh. 

14. There was then a long, deep silence ; and the fat 
and mother, and child, rose from their knees. The eyes c 
all were turned toward the white, placid face of the fi 
now stretched in everlasting rest ; and without lamentat 
save the lamentations of the resigned soul, wc stood ar 

THB DEATH-BEO OF TUE FATfjEER^, 

y 

QrasTioNs. — 1 . How did the.g^fWappear, when he entered tlie 
3. Jnwhat manner did the father address him 1 3. In what man 
UbB miDiBter I 4. What did the. yo\in^ maxLft«5 M^d^tla.^ 5^ H 
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his father address him in the next two verses 1 6. Who is represented 
as speaking in the eighth verse 1 7. What did the father wish to have 
done, tenth verse 1 8. Did he read, or repeat from memory 1 9. What 
evidence that the son had become penitent '? 10. How md the father 
appear 1 11. Describe his death. 

How should the different speakers in this piece l*e represented 1 Why 
opposite inflections on thunfkr and voice, third verse 1 What inflection 
on remorse^ seventh verse, and why 1 (Rule VI.) 



LESSON XVIII. 



,1 ' 









Spell and Define — 1. Dauntless, without fear. 3. Steersman, 
one that steers a ship. 3. Poised, having an equal weight on each side 
of its support; balanced. 4. Blithesome, causing joy; cheerful. 5. Il- 
tUMiNBD, lighted. 6. Helm, an instrument for steering a ship. 7. An- 
CBOR, an iron instrument for holding a ship at rest in water. 

THE COjMPASS. 

LoN. Evan. Mac* 

1. The storm was loud, — before the blast 

Our gallant bark was driven ; 
Their foaming crests the billows retired. 
And not one friendly star appeared, 

Through all the vault of heaven. 

2. Yet dauntless still the steersman stood. 
And gazed, without a sigh. 

Where — poised the needle bright and slim, 
And lighted by a lantern dim, — 
The compass meets his eye. 

3. Thence taught his darksome course to steer, 
He breathed no wish for day ; 

But braved the whirhvinds* headlong might, 
No^once throughout that dismal night, 
To fear or doubt gave way. 

4. And what is of the Clmstian*s life. 
But storm as darft and drear, 

Through which, 'vvit'hout one bligthesome ray 
Of worldly bliss to cheer his way. 
He must his vessel steer ! 

5. Yet let him nc*er to sorrow yield. 
For in the sacred. pag^, , . 

A Compass shines, ai^hejiy truo. 
And, self-illumin'd, greets- bis yiew 
Amid the tempest's rage^ * 

4* ., -- .';*r 
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6. Then firmly let him grasp the helm. 

Though loud the billows roar ; 
And soon his toils of troubles past, 
liis anchor he shall safely cast 

On Canaan's happy shore. 

Q,UESTiONS. — 1. What is described in the first verse'? .2. By what di4 
the steersman direct the ship 1 3. How does the Christian's life resem* 
ble the seaman's 1 4. What compass has he for his guide 1 5. What 
is meant by ' Canaan's happy shore V 

The succession of what similar sounds in the first line, second verse, 
is calculated to occasion a faulty articulation 1 Why does Cnmpaxs 
begin with a capital, fifth verse 1 How is taught parsed, third verse % 
What causes the difllculty of giving a distinct articulation to the last 
three words of the second line, fourth verse 1 (^Les. H. Note 1 .) Oa 
which syllabic docs the metrical accent fall in this poetry 1 (See Le«. 
-XU. 2.) Does it occur regularly in each verse % 
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Spell and Define — 1. Sat'rap.?, governors of provinces. 2. Fes- 
tival, a feast; the time of feasting. 3. Solitary, single; lonely 
4. Wand, a conjuror's rod, supposed to possess magical influence ; a 
staff of authority. 5. Monarch, a lung. G. Lorb, learning. 7. Seer«, 
those who explain visions; prophotsr 8. Sage, wise. 9. Canopy, c 
covering over the head. .^'i). Traced, marked out. 

VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 

Byroj«. 

In that night wtts Belshazzar, the king of the .Chaldeans, slain, and Darius, tht 
Sledian. Inok the kiogcioai.— )3iblb. 

1. The king was^on his throne, 

Tlie' stttiajjs thronged the hall ; 
A thousand bnght lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, * 

In Judah deemed divine, — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

The> godless heathen's ivine. 

2. In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall. 

And wrote as if on sand ; 
The fingers of a man ; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran. 

And traced thoixi UkA a vrand« 
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3. Tho monarch saw, and shool. 

And bade no more rejoice; 
All blonllcss A\axod his look, 
And Inunulous IiLi voice: 
^*Let tlK5 men of lore ajjpear, — 
The wisest of the earth. 
And expound the words of fear. 
Which mar our royal mii'th.'' 

4. Chaldea's seers are good, 

But here they liave no sldH ; 
Ajoid the unknown letters stood. 

Untold and awful still. 
And Babel's men of age, 

Are wise and deep m lore ; 
But now they were not sage^ 

They saw, — but knew no mora 

^. A captive in the land,- — 

A stranger and a youth. 
He heard the king's commaiiA, 

And saw that \mting's tmtlk 
The lamps atf^und were bright. 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night, — 

The.morrow proved it true, 

€. "Belshazzar'6 grave is mad^,:,r.., / 

His kingdom passca away> 
He, in the balance weighfed, 

Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud, his robe of state, 
• His canopy, the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate 1 y" 

The Persian on his throne L'''^ 

Q,Tn!sTioNS.— 1. Deacribe.the festiyal mentjljini^ in the first vetM. 
S. Wliat appeared, qn the. wall! 3. HowjmJ-^'wfl affect the kin^l 
i Ulio were caScid to intetpret the writing 7 * 5. 'Who did re^ ihe 
writincr 1 6. What- was the chive's n9^^% 7. Where in the Bible is' 
thia narrated ? ilns. Daiiiel, chapter V*. 

Dees the metrical accent in the fourth line, first veise, eon espond with 
ihat ofthe secondUne'? (Les. XII. 3.) Who ia represented as uttering 
the quotation third verse 1 Wjio, that in the 1^ verse 1 Has this poetry 
the cesural pause 1 What is denoted b^ the apostrophes, fiilit yotaeX 
How u kingdom parsed, last Ysrse '{p 



I 
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LESSON XX. 

Spell and Define— 1. Fagots, sticks of wood for fuel. 2. Comprb- 
fiENsiON, the power of understanding. 3. Herring, a small fish. 
4. Apparently, in appearance. 5. Pare, food. 6. Manna, food furnished 
from heaven to the Israelites in their journey through the wilderness. 

THE RIGHTEOUS NEVER FORSAKEN. 

N. Y. Spectator. 

1. It was Saturday night, and the widow of the Pine Cot- 
tage sat by the blazing fagots, with hei* five tattered children 
at her side, endeavoring, by listening to the artlessness of 
their prattle, to dissipate the heavy gloom that pressed upon 
her mind. For a year, her own feeble hands had provided for 
her helpless family, for she had no supporter, — she thought 
of no friend in all the wide, imfriendly world around. 

2. But that mysteiious Providence, the wisdom of whose 
ways is above human comprehension, had \isited her "with 
wasting siclmess, and her httlc means had become exhausted. 
It was now, too, mid-winter, and the snow lay heavy and deep 
througli all the surrounding forests, while storms still seemed 
gathering in the heavens, and tlie driving wind roared amidst 
the lofty pines, and rocked her puny mansion. 

3. The last herring smoked upon the coals before her ; it 
was the only article of food she possessed ; and no wonder 
her forlorn, desolate state brought up in her lone bosom all 
the anxieties of a motlier, when she looked upon her chil- 
dren ; and no wonder, destitute as she was, if she suffered 
the heart -swellings of despair to rise, even though she knew 
that He whose promise is to the widow, and to the orphan, 
can not forget His word. 

4. Providence had many years before taken away her eldest 
son, who went from his forest home to try his fortune on tb 
high seas, since which she had heard no note or tidings of 
him ; and more recently, by the hand of death. He had do 
prived her of the companion and staff of her earthly pilorrim 
age, in the person of her husband. Yet to this hour she ha* 
been upborne ; she had not only been ableto provide for her 
little flock, but had never lost an opportunity of ministering 
to the wants of the miserable and destitute. 

5. The indolent may well bear with poverty, while the 
abiUty to gain sustenance remains. The individual who 
has but his own wants to sujSly, may suffer with fortitude 
the winter of want ; his ajQTiM^iSns are not wounded, his heart 

Is not wrung. The mosySesolate in populous cities may 
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hope, for charity has not quite closed her hand and heart, 
and shut her eyes on misery. But the industrious mother of 
helpless and depending children, — far from the reach of human 
charity, has none of these to console her. And such a one 
was the widow of the Pine Cottage ; but as she bent over 
the fire, and took up the last scanty remnant of food to spread 
before her children, her spirits seemed to brighten up, as by 
\OTae sudden impulse, and Cowper's beautiful lines came un- 
called across her mind — 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust him for his ^race ; 
Behind a frowning Providence, 

He hides a smilin'; face. 

6. The smoked herring was scarcely laid upon the table, 
when a gentle rap at the door, and loud barking of a dog, 
attracted the attention of the family. The children flew to 
open it, and a weary traveler, in tittered garments and ap- 
parently indifierent health, entered, and begged a lodging, 
and a mouthful of food ; saying that it was now twenty-four 
hours since he had tasted bread. The widow's heart bled 
anew as under a fresh complication of distresses ; for her 
sympathies lingered not around her fireside. She hesitated 
not even now ; rest and share of all she had, she proffered to 
the stranger. " We shall not be forsaken," said she, " or suffer 
deeper for an act of charity." 

1, The traveler drew near the board, — ^but when he saw 
the scanty fare, he raised his eyes toward Heaven with as- 
tonishment, — ** and is this all your store ?" said he, — " and 
a share of this do you offer to one you know not ? then never 
saw I charity before ! but madam," said he, continuing, " do 
you not wrong your children by giving a part of your last 
mouthful to a stranger ?" " Ah," said the poor widow, and 
the tear-drops gushed into her eyes as she said it, " I have a 
boy, — 2i darling son somewhere on the face of the wide world, 
imless he be dead, and I only act toward you, as I would 
that others should act toward him. God, who sent manna 
from heaven, can pro\'ide for us, as he did for Israel, — and 
how should I this night offend him, if my son should be a 
wanderer, destitute as you, and he should have provided for 
him a home, even poor as thift-*-were I to turn you unrelieved 
away." s^ 

8. The widow ended, and O^ stranger, spiinging from Ida 
Mat> clasped her in his anns,-HL* God md^^ \ia& Y^orr^^ 
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your son a home — and has given him wealth to reward th« 
croodness of his benafactress — my mother ! Oh my mother !** 
It was her long lost son, returned to her bosom from the 
Indies. He had chosen tliat disguise, that he might the more 
completely surprise his family ; and never was surpriiie more 
2)0ifect, or followed by a sweeter cup of joy. 

9, The humble residence in the forest was exchanged for 
one, comfortable, and indeed beautiful, in the valley ; and the 
widow lived long with her dutiful son, in the enjo}'Tnent of 
worldly plenty, and in the delightful empfoyment of virtue; 
and at this day the passer-by is pointed to the willow, that 
spreads its branches above her grave. 



Questions. — 1. Describe the widow and her family. 2. What food had 
she 1 3. What losses had she sustained 1 4. What was her condition 
in comparison with that of other poor people 1 5. Who came in. and 
what did he request 1 6. Was his request granted 1 7. What reason 
did she give for granting it 1 8. Who did the stranger prove to be t 
9. Relate the history of the family afterward. 

Is this piece of a narrative or descriptive character 1 Why the failing 
inflection on the word inother^ when repeated, eighth verse 1 



LESSON XXI. 

SPKTJi AND Depinr — 1. Recoil', Start back. 2. Diameter, the mea^* 
ure through any body. 3. Obstructs, hinders ; blocks up, as a path. 
4. Symp'toms, sigAs. 5. Delir'tum, disorder or derangement of the 
mind. 6. Detestable, extremely hateful. 7. Par'oxysm, a fitof high 
excitement. 8. Ghastly, horrible ; itieath-like. 9. Yore, olden time. 
10. Fatal, causing death. 11. CptA^he name of a very poisonous ser- 
pent. :''fc>-.'-' 

THE VENOMdlJS WORM. 

J. Russell. 

'^Outvenoms all the worms of Nile." 

1. Who has not heard of the rattle-snake or copper-head ? 
An unexpected sight of either of these reptiles, will make 
even the lords of creation recoil ; but there is a species of 
worm, found in various parti of the country, which conveys 
a poison of a nature so deadly, that, compared with it, even 
the venom of the rattle-snake is harmless. To guard our 
readers against this foe of huqdan kind, is the object of this 
lesson. 

2. This worm varies mif(>h in size. It is frequently an 
f inch in diameter, but, as it || rarely seen, except when coiled. 
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hs length can hardly be conjectured. It is of a dull leaden 
color, and generally lives near a spring or small stream of 
water, and bites the unfortunate people, who are in the liabit 
of goinj the.re to dnnL The brute creation it never molests. 
They avoid it with the same instinct that teaches the animals 
of Peini to shun the deadly coya. 

3. Many of tliese reptiles have long infested our land, to 
the misery and destruction of many of our fellow citizens. I 
have, therefore, had frequent opportunities of being the mel- 
ancholy spectator of theeflfects, produced by the subue poison 
which this worm infuses. 

4. The symptoms of its bite are terrible. The eyes of the 
patient become red and fiery, his tongue swells to an im- 
moderate size, and obstructs his utterance ; and dehrium, of 
the most horrid character, quickly follows. Sometimes, 
in his madness, he attempts the destruction of his nearest 
friends. 

5. If the sufiferer has a family, his weeping wife and help- 
less infants are not unfrequently the objects of his frantic 
fury. In a word, he exhibits, to the life, all the detestable 
passions that rankle in the bosom of a savage ; and, such is 
the spell in which his senses are locked, that, no sooner has 
the unhappy patient recovered from the paroxysm of insanity, 
occasioned by the bite, than he seeks out the destroyer, for 
the sde purpose of being bitten again, 

C. I have seen a good old father, his locks as white as 
mow, his steps slow and trembling, beg in vain of his only 
son to quit the lurking place of the worm. My heart bled 
when he turned away ; for P'^ewthe fond hope, that his 
son would be the " staff bfrli^- -declining years," had sup- 
ported him through many^ S^'sorrow. Youths of America, 
would you know the name of this reptile ? It is called the 
Worm of the Still. , 



1. They tell me of the Egyptian asp, 

The bite of which is death ; 
The victim yielding with a gasp 

His hot and hurried breath. 
The Egyptian auee<i,-'8ays history. 

The reptile vile applied ; 
And in the arms of"^ony, 

Yictoiiojislj died..f^ 
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2. Tliey tell me that, in Italy, 

There is a reptile dread, 
The sting of which is agony, 

And dooms the victim dead. 
But it is said that music's sound 

May soothe the poisoned part. 
Yea, heal the galling, ghastly wound, 

And save the sinking heart. 

3. They tell me, too, of serpents vast. 

That crawl on Afric's shore. 
And swallow men, — historians past 

Tell us of one of yore ; — 
But there is yet one of a kind. 

More fatal than the whole. 
That stings the body and the mind ; 

Yea, it devours the soul. 

4. *Tis found almost o*er all the earth. 

Save Turkey's wide domains ; 
And there, if ere it had a birth, 

'Tis kept in mercy's chains. 
'Tis found in our own gardens gay. 

In our own flowery fields ; 
Devouring, every passing day. 

Its thousands at its meals. 

6. The poisonous venom withers youth. 

Blasts character and health ; 
All sink before it, — hope and truth. 

And comfort, joy, and wealth. 
It is the author, too, of shame ; 

And never fails to kill. 
Reader, dost thou desire the name ? 

The Serpent of the Still. Milford Bard* 

doFTSTiONs. — 1. What is said to be more poisonous than thij rattle- 
snake 'i 2. What is its size and color, and where is it found 1 .'{. What 
are the symptoms of its bite 1 4. What can you say of the Egyptian asp ' 
5. Of the reptile in Italy 1 6. Of the serpents of Africa"? 7. What one 
more fatal than these 1 8. Where is it found 1 9. What are the effects 
of its poison 1 10. What is its name 1 

What emphatic sentences in this lesson 1 Is there any difference in 
the degree of emphasis whioh they r^^Jyire, aijd how is it signified 1 (Les. 
VIII. Note I.) Wh2UNio4;Ke apostrophes, fQjind in the fourth veiM o/ 
the B§0o^d part, denote 1 ^Ses Spelliii{ri3ob]t,^ag6 158.) 
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LESSON XXIL 

Spkll and Depinr — 1. Supernatural, beyond what is natural; mi- 
raculous. 2. Impudent, without siianie; wanting modesty. 3. Db- 
CEAS'ED, dead. 4. Adopted, taken as one's own. 5. Ungrateful, not 
thankful. 6. Incur'rkd, made one's self subject to. 7. Vig'ils, watches ; 
loTbearance of sleep. 

Note. — The dash at the end of a remark, denotes that the speaker is 
hiterrupted by the one with whom he is conversing. 

]^niS. CREDULOUS AND TOE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

Mrs. Credulous. Are you the fortune-teller, sir, that 
knows every thing? 

Fortune- Teller. I sometimes consult futurity, madam, but 
I make no pretensions to any supernatural knowledge. 

Mrs. O. Aye, so you say ; but eveiy body else says you 
know every thing ; and I have come all the way from Boston 
to consult you, for you must know I have met with a dread- 
ful loss. 

F. T. We are liable to losses in this world, madam. 

Mrs. C. Yes, and I have had my share of them, though I 
shall be only fifty, come Thanksgiving, 

F. T. You must have learned to bear misfortunes with 
fortitude, by this time. 

Mrs. C. I don't know how that is, though my dear 
husband, rest his soul, used to say, " Molly, you are as 
patient as Job, though you never had any children to lose, 
as he had." 

F. T. Job was a model of patience, madam, and few could 
lose their all with so much resignation. 

Mrs. C. Ah, sir, that is too tme, for even the small loss / 
have suffered, overwhelms me. 

F. T. The loss of property, madam, comes home to the 
bosom of the best of us. 

Mrs. C. Yes, sir ; and when the thing lost can not be re- 
placed, it is doubly distressing. When my poor, good man, 
on our wedding day, gave me the ring, " Keep it, Molly," 
said he, " till you die, for my sake." And now, that I should 
have lost it, after keeping it thirty yeai-s, and locking it up so 
carefully all the time, as I did — 

F. T. We can not be top»<?areful in this world, madam ; 
fur best friends often dfeceiH'us. ^ ; *^^*. 

Mrs. C. True, sir, thie-^ut ytho y[0\iVi ria.\^ ^)cLWX"^o^. ^O^^a^ 
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the child I took, as it were, out of the street, and brought u 
as my own. could have been guiUy of such ingratitude ? SI 
never would have touched wliat was not her own, if her vagj 
bond lover had not put her up to it. 

F. T. Ah, madam, ingratitude is the basest of all crinaes 

Mrs. (Z Yes, but to think that tlie impudent creatui 
should deny she took it, when I saw it in the possession o 
that V retch myself. 

F. T. Impudence, madam, usually accompanies crim^ 
But my time is precious, and the star that rules your destin 
will set, and your fate be involved in darkness, unless I pre 
ceed to business immediately. The staj-s inform me, madan 
that you are a widow, 

Mrs. C. La ! sir, 'was you acquainted with my decease' 
husband? .. j.. 

F. T. No, madajp, we do not receive our knowledge b; 
such means'. "^Tlrjr. iiSBae^iiJMary, and thy dwelling place i 
Boston. . ' 

Mrs. C. Some spirit must have told you this, for certain. 

F. 7\' This is not all, madam. You were married at tl> 
age of twenty years, ^and were the sole heir of your deceasec 
husband. 

Mrs. C, I perceive, sir, you know every thing. 

F, T, Madam, I can not help kIlo^^'ing what I do know ; ] 
must therefore inform you tha!t your adopted daughter, in th< 
dead of night — •* ■^', 

Mrs. C. No, sir, it was in the day-time,^ 

F. T: Do not interrupt me,jnfidam. In the dead of night 
your adopted daughter plannei^ the robbery wliich deprivec 
vou of your weddinof-rinor. 

Mrs. C. No earthly being could have told you this, for \ 
never let my right hand know tjiat I possessed it, lest som< 
evil should happen to it. 

F. T. Hear me, madam ; you have come all this distant 
to consult the fates, and find your ring. 

Mrs. C. You have guessed my intention exactly, sir. 

F. T. Guessed ! madam. I knoxo this is your object 
and I know, moreover, that your ungrateful daughter ha.< 
incurred your displeasure, by reeeinng the addresses of % 
wortliless m-in. 

Mrs. C. Every word is gospel truth. > 

F. T. This man has persuaded your daughter — 

Mrs. C. I knew he did, I told her so. But, good sii, can 
you tell me who lias the ring^ 
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F. T, This young man h^. it, 

Mrfs, C. But he deniL*s it, '45ir. 

F. 2\ No matter, madam, he has it. J 

MvH. C. But how shall I obtain it agjBn? 

F, 2\ The Uiw points out the way, madam, — it is r.iy 
business to point out the rogue, — ^y6u must catch him. 

Mr it, C. You are right, sir, — and if there is law to be had, 
I will spend every cent I own, but I will have it. I ^^new 
he was the robber, and I thank you for the information. 
[6romr/.] 

F. T. But thanks, madam, will not pay for all my nightly 
vigils, consultations, and calculations. . 

Mrs. C. 0, right, sir. I forgot to pay you. What am I 
mdebted to you? - 

F. T. Only five dollars, madam. 

Mrs. C. [Handing him tfve money !\ ^There it is, sir. I 
T7ould have paid twenty rather thuri'ftot liaird- found the 
ring. .-. : . _ 

F. T. I never take but five, madam. Farewell, madam, 
your friend is at the door "with your^ chaise. 

. :...■* \E[e leaves the room."] 

[Enter, FrM[!\ 

Friend. Well, Mary, what does the fortune -tellei* sa^-^ 

Mrs. C. 0, he told me I wiis/a widow, and hved>ia JSoston* 
and had an adopted.:da«ghter, — and, — *' ' 

Friend. But you knew all tliTs before, did you not? 

Mm. C. Yes ; iJu't how should ^e'know it ? He told me, 
too, that I had lost a ring, — ^^ 

Friend. Did he tell you wliere to find it ? 

Mrs. C. O yes ! he says tliat fellow has it, and I must go 
to law and get it, if he will iM0t divo it up. What do you 
think of that? "f^v"^-: 

Friend. It is precisely what im^.Jool could have told you. 
But how much did you pay for this precious information. 

Mrs. C. Only five dollars. 

Friend. How much was the ring worth ? 

Mrs. C. Why two dollars, at least. 

Friend. Then you have paid ten dollars for a chaise to 
bring you here, five dollars for the information tiiat you had 
already, and all this to gain possession of a ring not worxhone 
quarter of the expense ! 

Mrs. C. 0, the rascal ! how he has cheailfeiV T£\a. \^^Ng^ 
to the world's end but 1 will be revengvid. 
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Friend, You had better go home, and say nothing about 
it, for every effort to recover your money, will only expose 
your folly. r 

Questions. — 1. What did the fortune-teller first tell Mrs. C. that the 
stars informed him'J 2. What did he next tell herl 3. How haJ h« 
learned all this 1 4. What had she said, from which he knew that she was 
married at twenty, and the sole heir of her husband 1 5. How did he 
know what she had lost, and who had taken it 1 6. How did he know 
that her adopted daughter had incurred her displeasure 1 7. How wafl 
she told she must get Tier rin^ 1 8. What did she pay the fortune-teller 1 
9. How much for her chaise T 10. What was her nng worth 1 11. Was 
she a bright dame 1 

Is the first question direct or indirect 1 What inflection has its answer, 
and why 1 (Rule II. Note II.) What tones of voice should be assumed 
in order to personate the different individuals, introduced in this dialogue 1 
Should the voice fall at the dash, when it is used to denote an intemip- 
tion 7 Why is you emphatic, third paragraph 1 (Les. 7III. Note VIIL) 
Can YOU account for the difl'erent inflections as marked on sir? Why 
has the second word, giiessed^ the rising inflection as marked 1 



LESSON XXIII. 

Spell and Drptne — 1. Or'dkal, a severe trial ; a test. 2. Incltna 
TiON, a leaning of the mind or will to some object. 3. Pre'cicnts, limiti 
or bounds. 4. Sanctify, to cleanse ; literally, to make holy. 5. Di- 
vorced, separated. 6. Brood, to remain in anxious thought. 7. Por- 
tals, doors. 8 Pensive, thoughtful. 9. Extinguishes, puts out, ot 
destroys. 10. Compunc tious, causing pain on account of offenMS. 
11. Instinct'ive, acting without reasoning. 12. Fu'tile, worthless; 
trifling. 

SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 

W. Irving. 

1. The grave is the ordeal of true affection. It is there 
that the divine passion of the soul, manifests its superiority 
to the instinctive impulse of mere animal attachment. The 
latter must be continujilly refreshed, and kept alive by the 
presence of its object ; but the love that is seated in the soul, 
can live on long remembrance. 

2. The mere inclinations of sense, languish, and decline 
with the charms which excited them, and turn with disgust 
from the dismal precincts of the tomb ; but it is thence that 
truly spiritual affection rises, purified from every sensual 
desire, and returns, like a holy flame, to illumine and sanc- 
tify the heart of the survivor. 

3. The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow, from which 
we refuse to be divorced. Every ol\iet -vrwxxvii ^^ ^y^i^ (a 
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heal, eTcry other affliction to forget, but this wound we con- 
sider it a duty to keep open, — this affliction we cherish and 
brx>d over in solitude. 

4. Where is the mother that would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, though 
every recollection is a pang ? Where is the child that would 
forget the most tender of parents^ though to remember, be 
but ta lament ? Who, even in the hour of agony, would 
forget the friend over whom he mourns ? Who, even when 
the tomb is closing over her he most loved, — when he feels 
bis heart, as it were, crushed in the closing of its portals, — 
would accept of the consolation that must be brought by 
forgetfulness ? 

6. Nd ; the love that survives the tomb, is one of the 
noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has hke- 
wise its delights; and, when the overwhelming burst of 
grief is calmed into the gentle tear of recollection, — ^when 
the sudden anguish, and the convulsive agony over the pres- 
ent ruins of all that we most love, are softened away into 
pensive meditation on all that it was in the days of its love- 
liness, who would root out such a sorrow from the heart ? 
Though it may sometimes throw a passing cloud over the 
brightest hours of gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over 
the hour of gloom, yet who would exchange it, even for the 
song of pleasure, or the burst of revelry ? 

6. No ; there is a voice from the tomb, sweeter than song. 
There is a remembrance of the dead, to which we turn, even 
from the charms of the Hving. Oh, the grave ! the grave ! 
it buries every error, covers every defect, extinguishes every 
resentment ! From its peaceful bosom, spring none but fond 
regrets, and tender recollections. Who can look down upon 
the grave, even of an enemy, and not feel a compunctious 
throb, that he should ever have warred with the poor hand- 
ful of earth, that lies moldering before him ? 

7. Aye, go to the grave of buried love, and there medi- 
tate ; there settle the account with thy conscience, for every 
past endearment, unregarded, of that departed being, who cai 
never, never, never return to be soothed by thy contrition ! 
If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, 
or a furrow to the silvered brow of an affectionate parent, — 
if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom 
that ventured its happiness in thy arms, to doubt one mo- 
ment of thy kindness, or thy truth, — ^if thou art a» fev«wi> 
lod hast ever wronged m thought, -word, ox iiftft^,^^ «^gsE^» 
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that generously confided in 'thee, — if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmeiited parig to that true heart which 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet, then be sure thai 
every unkind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle 
action, will come thronging back upon thy memory, and 
knocking dolefully at thy soul, — then be sure that thou wilt 
lie down sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter the 
unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear, — ^more deep, 
more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 

8. Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the beau- 
ties of nature about the grave; console. thy broken spirit, 
if thou canst, with these tender yet futile tributes of regret ; 
but take warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite aftiic- 
tion over the dead, and henceforth be more faithful and aflfec- 
tionate in the discharge of thy duties to the living. 

Questions. — 1. What is said of the grave 1 2. Of the sorrow for the 
dead] 3. What, of it in a mother 1 4. A child 1 5. A husband 1 
6. What is said of the grave of an enemy 1 7. Of the grave of buried 
love 1 8. What may we do in vain at the graves of our friends whom 
we have wronged 1 9. To whom should our sorrow teach us to be more 
faithful 1 

What inflection do the questions in the fourth-verse require 1 (Kvh 
II. Les. IV.) What inflection prevails in the seventh verse 1 How 
will you account for the change of inflection, on the repetition of grave, 
sixth verse 1 What can you say of the emphasis on the repetitioii of 
never J seventh verse 1 (Les. VIII. Note VI.) . ^. 



LESSON XXIV. 

Spell and Define— 1. SoLiLoauY, a talking to one's self 2. Cir- 
cumscribed, limited ; confined. 3. Benighted, involved in darkness. 
4. Vitality, the principle of life, or of animation. 5. Dyr, stain; 
color. 6. Enamel, to form a smooth, glossy surface. 7. Approxima- 
TioN, a drawing near; an approach. 8. Cogitation, the act of think- 
ing ; thought. 9. Volition, the aol of willing o^; determining a choice. 
10. Metaphys'ical, pertaining to the science of mind. 

CONTRASTED SOLILIQUES. 

Jane Taylor. 
1. "Alas!" exclaimed a silver-headed sage, "how nar- 
row is the utmost extent of human science ! — how circum- 
scribed the sphere of intellectual exertion! I have spen% 
my life in acquuing knowledge ; but how little do I know. 
The farther I attempt to penetrate the secrets of nature, th« 
more I am bewildered and benighted. Beyond a oertain 
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limit, all'is but confitsio-n or conjecture; so that the advan- 
tage of the learned over the ignorant, consists greatly in 
having ascertained how little Ls to be known. 

2. "It is true that I can measure the sun, and compute 
tiie distances of the planets : I can calculate their periodical 
movements, and erven ascertain the laws, by which they per- 
form their sublime revolutions; but with regard to their 
eonstruction, and the beings which inhabit them, what do I 
know more than the clown? 

3. " Dehghting to examine the economy of nature in our 
own world, I have analyzed the elements ; and have given 
names to their component parts. And yet, should I not be 
as much at a loss to explain the burning of fire, or to account 
for the liquid quality of water, as the vulgar, who use and 
enjoy them without thought or examination? 

4. " 1 remark that all bodies, unsupported, fall to the 
ground ; and I am taught to account for this by the law of 
mvitation. But what have I gained here more than a term ? 
Does it convey to my mind any idea of the nature of that 
mysterious and invisible chain which draws all things to a 
eommon center? I observe the effect, I give a name to the 
eause ; but can I explain or comprehend it ? 

5. " Pursuing the track of tlie naturahst, I have learned 
to distinguish the animal, vegetahler and mineral kingdoms ; 
a^d to divide these into their distinct tribes and families; 
biit can I tell, after all this toil, whence a single blade of 
grass derives its vitality ? Could the most minute researches 
enable me to discover the exquisite pencil, that paints and 
fringes the flowers of the field ? Have I ever detected the 
secret, that gives their brilliant dye to the ruby and the 
emerald, or the art that enamels the dehcate shell? 

6. " I observe the sagacity of animals ; I call it instinct, 
•nd speculate upon its various degrees of approximation to 
the reason of man. But, after all, I know as little of the 
cogitations of the brute, as he does of mine. When I see a 
%ht of birds overhead, performing their evolutions, or steer- 
ng their course to some distant settlement, their sigi;^ls and 
cnes arc as unintelligible to me, as are the learned languages 
to the unlettered rustic ; I understand as little of their pohcy 
and laws, as they do of Blackstone's Commentaries. 

7. ** But leaving the material creation, my thoughts have 
(rflen ascended to loftier subjects, and indulged in metaphys- 
ical speculation. And here, while I easily perceive isx tk^- 
Klf the two distinct qualities of matter axidimQA«\QCBCv.\^SS^R^ 
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m every attempt to comprehend their mutual dependen 
and mysterious connection. When my hand moves in ot 
dience to my will, have I the most distant conception 
the manner, in which the voUtion is either communicated 
understood ? Thus, in the exercise of one of the most simp 
and ordinary actions, I am perplexed and confounded, if 
attempt to account for it. 

8. " Again, how many years of my life were devoted 
the acquisition of those languages, by the means of whi( 
I might explore the records of remote ages, and becon 
familiar with the learning and literature of other time: 
AVid what have I gathered from these, but the mortifyir 
fact, that man has ever been struggling with his own in 
potence, and vainly endeavoring to overleap the bounc 
which limit his anxious inquiries? 

9. " Alas ! then, what have I gained by my laborious p 
searches, but a humbling conviction of my weakness and \ 
norance ? How little has man, at his best estate, of which \ 
boast ! V^hsii folly in him to glory in his contracted powe 
or to value himself upon his imperfect acquisitions!" 



10. "Well," exclaimed a young lady, just returned froi 
school, " my education is at last finished ! — indeed it woul 
be strange, if, after five years* hard apphcation, any thing wei 
left incomplete. Happily, tJiat is all over now ; and I hai 
nothing to do but to exercise my various accomphshmentf 

11. *' Let me see ! As to French^ I am complete mistres 
of that, and speak it, if possible, with more fluency tha 
English. Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce ver 
well ; as well, at least, as any of my friends ; and that is a 
one need wish for in Itahan. Music I have learned till I ai 
perfectly sick of it. But, now that we have a grand pian( 
it will be delightful to play when we have company ; I mui 
still continue tc^ practice, a little ; — the only thing, I thinl 
that I need now to improve myself in. And then there ai 
my Itahan songs ! which every body allows L sing i^th tast( 
and as it is what so few people can pretend to, I am partici 
larly glad that I can. 

12. "My drawings are universally admired,— especiall 
the shells and flowers, which are beautiful, certainly; besid( 
this, I liave a decided taste in all kinds of fancy ornament: 
And then my dancing and waltzing^ — in which our mast< 
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bimself owned that he could take me no farther, — just th« 
figure for it, certamly ; it would be unpardonable if I did not 
excel. 

13. " As to common things, geogre/phy and "history, and poe- 
try and philosophy^ — thank my stars, I have got through them 
nil ! so that I may consider myself not only perfectly accom- 
plished, but also thoroughly well informed. Well, to be sure, 
now much I have fagged through ! — the only wonder ia^ that 
one head can contain it all !" 

Q,UE8TiONs. — I. What soliloquies are here contrasted'? 2. What ii 
the snbstance of the old man's soliloquy 1 3. What, of the young lady's % 
4. What feeling is manifested by the old man in view of his attain- 
ments 1 5. What, by the young lady % 6. Which reasons the most cor- 
lectly 1 

With what different tones of voice should these two sotiIoqi;ies be 
leodl What different inflecticms at the end of the second and third 
feises, and why 1 What at the question in the fourth verse 1 What in- 
flection prevails in the fifth verse % What words in the last verse aM 
iometiaies wrongly articulated % 



LESSON xxy. 

.Spbll and Define — 1. Phahisebs, a sect of the Jews who considered 
ttenttdBres, by the observance of certain rites, more righteous than others. 
& Disciples, learners, or followers. 3. Meat, any kind of food ; lit- 
«B%, flesh. 4. Salvation, the redemption of mankind. 5. Bards, 
poets. 6. Patriarch, Jacob — literally, a father considered as a ruler. 

CHRIST TALKETH WITH THE WOMAN OP SAMARIA. 

Bibles 

, 1. When therefore tlie Lord knew how the Pharisees 
lad heard that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than 
John, — ^though Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples, 
— 4e left Judea, and departed again into Galilee. And he 
BMist needs- go through Samaria. Then oometh he to the 
«ty of Samaria, which is called Sychar, near to the parcel 
«f ground that Jacob gave to his son, Joseph. Now Jacob's 
iwfi was4here. Jesus, therefore, being wearied with his 
journey, sat thus on the well; and it was about the sixth 
kor. 

2. There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water, 
•€8118 saith unto her. Give me to drink. For his disciples 
wi*«i5 gone away into the city to buy meat. T\v<«i ^^lNXv. ^^ 
VlVCn of Samaria unto him, How is it t\iat. ^^\x, >s^ax^L ^ 

5 
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Jew, askest drink of me, whieh am a wonrtan of Samaria ?- 
for the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans. Jesi 
answered and said unto her. If thou knewest the gift of Go 
and who it is that saith to thee. Give me to drink, the 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would have givea tb 
living water. 

3. The woman saith unto him. Sir, thou hast nothing i 
draw with, and the well is deep; from whence then ha 
thou that living water ? Art thou greater than our fcith 
Jacoby which gave \is the well, and drank therecrf himse 
and his children, and his cattle ? Jesus answered and sa 
imto her. Whosoever drinketh of this water, shaft thii 
again: but whosoever drinketh of the water that /shaflgi 
him, shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give hii 
shall be in tim a well of water, springing up into everkstii 
life. 

4. Tlie woman saith unto hhn. Sir, give me this water, tli 
I thirst not, neither come hither to draw. Jesus saith la 
fier, Go call thy husband, and come hither. The woman i 
swered and said, I have no husband. Jesus saith unto h 
Though hast well said, I have no husband ; for thou hast h 
five husbands, and he whom thou now hast, is not thy hi 
band;— in that saidst thou truly. The woman saith m 
him, Su:, I perceive that thou art a prophet. Our«fath< 
worshiped in this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem h i 
place where men ought to worship. 

5; Jesus saith unto her. Woman, believe me, the ho 
eometh, when ye -shall neither in this mountaki, nor yet 
Jerusalem, worshijx the Father. Ye worship, ye k ow r 
what : we know wKat we worship, for salvation .is of » ae Je^ 
But the hour eometh, and now is, when the true yvorship( 
»hall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, — for t 
Father seeketh such to wcw^hip hun. God is a Spj rit ; and th 
that worship him must worship hhn in spirit, and in trui 
The woman saith unto him, I know tbat Messias comei 
which is calted Christ ; ^prhen he is cwne, he will tell 
all Xhings.* JeSB^Baith unfejier, I that speak unto thee ( 



I/O THOTJ, to whom, in ancient time, 
^ The lyre <rf Hebrew bards was strung. 

Whom kings adored in song sublime, 
KAnd prophets praiEed mlVv ^ci»vrav^\.wi^»y— 
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2. Not now, on Zion's hight alone, 
Thy favored worshiper may dwell, 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 
Sat, weary, by the Patriarch!!^ well. 

3. From every place below the skies. 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer, — 
The incense of the heart, — may rise 
To Heaven, and find acceptance there. 

., ^'- J. PiKRPONT. 

UB8TI0NS. — 1. Who was the Lord, and who. John, spoken of in 
irst verse 1 2. Where did Jesus go 1 3. What did he ask of the 
lani 4. How was she surprised 1 5. What conversation followed 1 
/hat was said in regard to her hushand 1 7. Whom did she con- 
• Jesus to be 1 8. How should Grod be worshiped 1 9. What is 
at by dxlh hour, close of the first verse 1 Ans. Twelve o'clock, or 
1, since the Jews began to reckon their time at six o'clock. 

hen different persons are introduced as speaking, how are their re- 
vs to be read 1 How do you account for tlie capitals, used after the 
na at some places in this lesson 1 What inflection is to be made 
re these quotations 1 (Rule IV. Rem. 2.) What do the Italic words 
>te 1 Are they the same as in the Bible 1 What do those in the 
i denote 1 What inflection prevails in the second part, and what 
: for the same 1 
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LESSON XXVI. 

'ELL AND Define — 1. Wends, goes. 2. Exile, (egz'ile), one baa- 
1. 3. Novelty, newness. 4. Rig'id, severely ^tfict;" stiff. 5. Har'- 
D, vexed with xiare. 6. Pa'bled, feigned j.Talse. 7. Basbles»j 
out foundation. 8, Wary, timorously cardful. J. Envious, heir- 
ig envy, or grudge, on account of another's ^rf(#perity. 10. Delu- 
s, false appCfarances calculated to deceive. 11.' Filgrimagb, a long 
ney, particiUarly to some pleCee deemed sacred. *13. Bbtray'ed, de- 
ed up in breach of tru^t ; made known. 

IlEMEMBRANCE. 

SOTJTHET., 
" The remembrance of youth, is a wgh.** 

1. Man hath a weary pilrafBage, ^^ ^ f 

As through the worla be wendaj \ ^ 

On every stage from youth to age, ■ / 

Still discontent attends ; .* / 

With heaviness ho casts his eye / 

Upon the road before, t. 

And still remembers with a sigh, . _ 

The days that are no more^ jur<s \ v^*<^^ 
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2. To school the little exile goes, 

Tom from his mother's arms, — 
What then shall soothe his earliest woes. 

When novelty hath lost its charms ? 
Condemned to suffer through the day. 
Restraints which no rewards repay, 

And cares where love has no concern, 
Hope lengthens as she counts the hours, 

Before his wish'd return. 
From hard control and grievous rules. 
The rigid discipline of schools. 

In thought he loves to roam ; 
And tears will struggle in his eye. 
While he remembers with a sigh. 

The comforts of his home. 

8. Youth comes ; the toils and cares of life. 

Torment the restless mind ; 
Where shall the tired and harassed heart 

Its consolation find ? 
Then is not youth, as Fancy tells, 

Life's summer prime of joy ? 
Ah no ! for hopes too long delayed. 
And feelings blasted or betrayed. 

Its fabled bliss destroy ; 
And Youth remembers with a sigh, 

The careless days of Infancy. 

4. Maturer Manhood now arrives. 
And other thoughts come on ; 
But with the baseless hopes of Youth, 

Its generous warmth is gone ; 
Cold calculating cares succeed, 
•The timid thought, the wary deed, 

' ^Jhe dull realities of truth ; 
Back on the past he turns his eye, 
Remembering,- with an envious sigh, 
The h%ppy ({reams of Youth. 



\ 



6\8o reyt^Rji he tbslatter stage 
v)f this our mortff pilgrimage, 
tojic \With feeble step and slow ; 

"iSSK If ew, ills that latter stage await, 
iL^^/\f5^ And bid Experience learns too hte^ 

That all is vamty \)€\oiw. 
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Life's vain delusions are gone by ; 

Its idle hopes are o'er ; 
Yet Age remembers with a sigh. 

The days that are no more. 

Questions. — 1. Are we ever satisfied with our present state 1 3. How 
does man regard tlie future ] 3. How, the past 1 4. What cares and 
troubles attend the school-boy 1 5. What, youth 1 6. What, manhood 1 
7. What attends old a^el 8. How do they all remember the pastl 
9. What does old experience learn too late 1 

What have the lines of English poetry generally 1 (Les. XH. 2.) 
Does the metrical accent occur regularly in mis poetry 1 What causes 
the accent in the last line of the third verse to vary from that in the pre- 
ceding line ? (Les. XU. 3.) What, that in the second line, fifth verse 1 
Why do YoiUh, Fancij^ Age, etc. begin with capitals 1 Does the final 
pause occur at the end of every line in this poetry 1 



LESSON XXVII. 

Spell and Define — 1. PER.:;n, to light or settle down in ordertorest. 
2. Penance, voluntary suifering for one's faults. 3. (Upper deep, the 
iky.) 4. Lays, songs. 5. Dome, literally, a house; here means the 
arch of the sky. 6. Consrcratkd, set apart for any service, as of God. 
7. Soar, to fly up very high. 8. Airy, belonging to air; high in air. 
9. Gem, to adorn as with gems, or precious stones. 

THE WINGED WORSHIPERS. 

C. Spraguk. 

Addressed to two swallows that flew into church during divine service.] 

1. Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer ; — 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

2. Why perch ye here. 

Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 

Can your pure spirits fear ^ 
The God ye never could offend ? '^ 

3. Ye never knew 

The crimes, for which we comf to weep: 

Penance is not for you, ' ^ ' •* 
Blessed wanderers of th^ jKfp'^^^^ftt^, 

4. To you 'tis given ' . 

To wake sweet nature's untaught lays ; >* 

Beneath the arch of heaven, . ./^x 

To chirp away a life of praise. ' 
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6. Then spread each wing, 

Far, far above, o'er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 
• In yon blue dome> not reared with liands. 

6. Or, if ye stay 

To note the consecrated hour. 

Teach me the airy way. 
And let me try your envied power. 

7. Above the crowd, 

On upward wings could I but fly, 

I*d bathe in yon bright cloud. 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

8. 'Twere heaven indeed. 

Through fields of trackless light to soar. 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 

Questions. — I. What are addressed in this lesson 1 2. Whc 
they come 1 3. What does the writer command them 1 4. What 
he fain do 1 5. What would be regarded a heaven by the writ 
verse 1 

What inflection at pair, first verse 1 What inflection do corr 
require? (Rule VII. Les. VI.) Which lines in this poetry hf 
cesural pause, and which not ? Between which words in the seco 
fourth lines of the first verse does it occur 1 What inflection '. 
question^ first verse 1 In what respect do the questions, seconc 
aifi*er, and w|iat Rules for their inflections V What example of an 
emphasis. thTt4 verse 1 Why the rising inflection on deep, third 
(Rule IV. Note I.) Point out the different uses of the apostrophe 
fourth, fiftih, seventh, and eighth verses. Which has the more 
degree of emphasis, the first or second far, fifth verse 1 
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Spell and Dkfine — 1. Ricks, large heaps or piles of hay oi 
in-the fields; stacks. •J^-^xh ales', sends out; emits. 3. But 
a wall built to support a^lher on the outside ; a prop. 4. Blk 
made white. 5. Hosbi^ls, houses for the reception of the si 
firm, and helpless persons> 6. Rapine, (rap'in) the act of plun 
7. Stanch, to stop the flowing of blood. 8. Decrep'it, broken 
with age. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN PEACE AND WAR. 

.':r , Atheni 

V;-;. PEACE. 

L Lovely art thou, Peace ! and lovely are thychi 
aad^^lovelj are the prints of thy footsteps in the gree 
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leys. Blue wreaths of smoke ascend through the trees, and 
betray the half-hidden cottage; the eye contemplates well- 
• tliatched ricks, and barns, bursting with plenty : the peasant 
iaughs at tlie approach of winter. 

2. White houses* peep through the trees ; cattle stand 
cooling in the pool; the casement of the fann-heuse is cov- 
ered with jasmine and lioney-suckle ; the stately green-house 
exhales tlie perfume of summer climates. Cl^ldren chmb 
the jrreen mound of the rampart, and ivy holds together the 
half-demolished buttress. The old men sit at their doors ; 
the gossip leans over her counter. The . housewife's stores 
t)f bleached linen, wliiter than snow, are laid up with fragran-t 
herbs ; tlK3y are the pride of the mairon, the toil of many a ' 
"winter's nitrht. 

3. The wares of the merchant are spread abroad in the 
shops, or stored in the high-piled warehouses; the labor of 
«ach profits aU ; the inhabitants of the north drink the fra- 
grant herb of China ; the peasant's child wears the webs of 
flindostan. The lame, the blind, and the aged, repose ia 
hospitals ; the ricli, softened by prosperity, pity the poor.; 
the poor, disciplined into order, respect the rich. Justice is 
dispensed to all. Law sits steadily on her throne, and Ih^. 
«ward is hei* servant. 

WAR. 

4. They have rushed through like a hurricane ; like an 
«rmy of locusts they have devoured the earth ; the war haa 
Men Eke a water spout, and deluged the land with blood. 
^he smoke rises not through the trees, for the honors of the 
^rove are fallen ; and tlie hearth of the cottager is cold ; but 
it rises from villages, burned mth fire, and from warm ruins, 
*pread over the now naked plain. 

5. The ear is filled with the confuse^ bellowing oT oxen, 
Rnd sad bleating of over-driven sheep i fney are swept from 
their peaceful plains ; with shouting aa^ goading are they 
<Iriven away; the peasant folds his arms, and resigns his 
feithful fellow-laborers. The farmer weeps over his barns, 
tonsumed by fire, and liis demohshed roof, and anticipates 
the driving of the winter snows. 

6. On that rising ground, where the green turf looks blac^^ 
with fire, yesterday stood a noble mansion ; the own«r h%|||(?^ 
iaid in his heart, here will I spend the evening of mydf "~" 
tod «njoy the ihiit of my jears of toil *, lay Txaicia'' 
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descend with mine iiiheritance, and my children's chi 
shall sport under the trees which I have planted. The 
of his years of toil, is swept away in a moment, — wasted 
enjoyed ; and the evening of his days is left desolate. 

V. The temples are profaned ; the sddier's curse resc 
in the house of God ; the marble pavement is tramph 
iron hoofs ; horses neigh beside the altar. Law and 
are forgotten; violence and rapine are abroad; the g< 
cords of society are loosed. Here are the shrieks of wo( 
the cry of anguish; and there is suppressed indignj 
"bursting the heart with silent despair. 

8. The groans of the wounded are in the hospitals, 
by the road side, and in every thicket ; and the houses 
web, whiter than snow, is scarcely sufficient to stand 
blood of her husband and children. Look at that youtl: 
first -bom of her strength ; yesterday he bounded as the 
buck ; was glowing as the summer fruits ; active in sj 
strong to labor ; he has passed in one moment from you 
age ; his comeliness has departed ; helplessness is his pc 
for the days of future years. He is more decrepit ^Aai 
grandsire, on whose head are the snows of eighty win 
but those were the snows of nature ; this is the desolati( 
man. 

9. Every thing unholy and unclean comes abroad 
its lurking-place, and deeds of darkness are done beneat] 
eye of day. The villagers no longer start at horrible si^ 
the soothing rites of burial are denied, and human bone 
tossed by human hands. No one careth for another ; ( 
one, hardened by misery, careth for himself alone, 
these are what God has set before thee ; child of r8£ 

. imto which does thine heart incline ? 

- -, . ■-■•• 

Questions;^—! How is peace described ? 2. Mention some o 

benefits resulting from peace. 3. What is meant by "the hei 

eh|aa»!^t^«^j^/**-;web of Hindostan ?' 4. How is war descri 

b. Vffiw^ttW'TSOifcdirW'iSie evil efiects of war 1 6. What is said r 

owner of the noble mansion 1 7. What, of the temples of God 1 8. ^ 

, . of the youth 1 9. How will you answer the question proposed i 

) <^ last verse 1 » 

Why the rising infection at peace, first verse T With what tor 
tx)ice should the different parts of this piece be readl What Ri 
.^we for the rising inflection on h-oo/s ani abroad, seventh verse 1 ' 
infection occurs generally at the semicolons in this lesson 1 Ho\ 
ekUdrefi^ re&pect, evening, violence, hcusiSf often erroneously pronour 
ii the I^lquestion direct or indirect r 

•.? ■ 
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LESSON XXIX. 

SprI'L and Depinr — I. Impair, to lessen ; to make worse. 2. Me'- 
LiORATKs, makes better. 3. Origlvalf.y, at first. 4. Reyersb', the 
direct opposite. 5. Portrait, picture, or painting of a person. 6. Cli- 
mate, a portion of the earth considered on account of its weather. 
7. Conta'gion, literallij, a touch ; a disease to which we are liable, 
whenever exposed to those affected with it. 8. Broom, a plant growing 
somewhat lite brakes; a brush with a long handle. 9. Heath, land 
ovei^rown with heath ; a desolate plant. 10. Common, public ground ; 
land unoccupied on account of its worthlessness. II. Railing, bitter 
reproach. 12. Raillery, harmless ridicule. 13. Vapors, a disease of 
nervous debility, in which imaginary evils appear as real. 

A RACH'NE AND MELISSA ; OR, THE ART OF 

HAPPINESS. „ 

Harris. 

1. Almost every object that attracts our notice, has its 
bright and i|s dark side. He who habituates himself to look 
at the displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and, conse- 
quently, impair liis happiness ; while he who constantly be- 
holds it on the bright side, insensibly meliorates his temper, 
and, in consequence of it, improves his own happiness, and the 
happiness of all about him. 

2. Arachne and Melissa are two friends. They are both 
of them women in years, and alike in birth, fortune, educa- 
tion, and accomplishments. They were originally alike in 
temper too ; but, by different management, are grown the 
reverse of each other. Arachne has accustomed herself to 
look only on the dark side of every object. If a new poem 
makes its appearance with a thousand brilliances, and but 
one or two blemishes, she slightly skims over the passages 
that should give her pleasure, and dwells upon those only 
that fill her with dislike. If you show her a very excellent 
portrait, she looks at some part of the drSpery which has 
been neglected, or to a hand or finger which has been left im- 

finished. ^ ^ , j^^ jjj^ ^ cs^a^al^'^- f 

3. Her garden is a veiy beautiful one,^Sii^epTwTSL great 
neatness and elegancy ; but, if you take a walk with her in it, 

she talks to you of nothing but blights, and storms, — of snaifi^'^T'^, 
tmd caterpillars, and how impossible it is to keep it from t^' "^ 
litter of fallinor leaves. If vou sit down in one of her temnk^s, ^ 
to enjoy a dehghtful prospect, she observes to you that^InKre 
is too much wood or too little watQr ; that the day is td6,s\in- 
njj or too gloomy; that it is sultry, or windy; arid^ finishes 
with a long harangue upon tho^wretdhftdiv^* ol Jj%j«r O^ofiss^^ • ' 
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When you return with her to the company, in hope of a littl 
cheerful conversation, she casts a gloom over all, by giving 
you the history of her own bad health, or of some melanchol; 
accident that has befallen one of her daughter's children 
Thus she insensibly sinks her own spirits, and the spirits o 
all aroimd her ; and at last discovers, she knows not why, tha 
her friends are grave. 

4. Melissa is the reverse of all this. By constantly habitu 
ating herself to look only on the bright side of objects, sb 
preserves a perpetual cheerfulness in herself, which, by a kin< 

' of happy contagion, she communicates to all about her. li 
any misfortune has befallen her, she considers it might hav 
been worse, and is thankful to Providence for an escape. Sh 
rejoices in sohtude, as it gives her an opportunity of know 
ing herself ; and in society, because she cant communicate tb 
happiness she enjoys. 

5. She opposes every man's virtues to his failgigs, and cai 
find out something to cherish and applaud in the very wors 
of her acquaintances. She opens every book with a desire t( 
be entertained or instructed, and therefore seldom fails of se 
curing her object. Walk with her, though it be on a heatt 
or a common, and she will discover numberless beauties, un- 
observed before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, brakes^ 
and the variegated flowers of weeds and poppies. 

6. She enjoys every cjiange of weather and of season, as 
bringing with it something of health or convenience. In 
conversation, it is a rule with her, never to start a subject 

• tb/^t leads to any thing gloomy or disagreeable. You there- 
fofe never hear her repeating her own grievances, or those 
of her neighbors, or, what is worst of all, their faults and im- 
perTfections. If any thing of the latter kind be mentioned in 
her hearing, she has the address to turn it into entertain- 
ment, by changing the most odious railing into a pleasant 
raillery. Thus, jSiehssa, hke the bee, gathers honey from 
every'^l^d ; while Arachne, like the spider, sucks poison from 
the f«iJ''est! fldwers. The consequence is, that of two tempera, 
once 'Vef^ nearly allied, the one is ever sour and dissatisfied, 
.the Ot her ,^ always gay and cheerful ; the one spreads a imi- 
versal glodmV the other, a continual sunshine. 

7., There is^otliing more worthy of our attention, than 
this a:ri of iJ^piness. In conversation, as well as life, hap- 
pineSs.^apends very often upon the slightest incidents. Tha 
takflig* notice of the badness of the weather, a north-east 
iridd^ th^ approach of winter, or any trifling circumstanca 
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of the disagreeable kind, will insensibly rob a whole companir 
of its good Iiumor, and lling every member of it into the 
vapors. If, therefore, w<; would be happy in ourselves, and 
are desirous of communicating tliiit happiness to all about us, 
these Lrifiiug matters of conversation ought cai'efully to be at- 
tended to. 

8. The brightness of the sky, the lengthening of the day, 
the increasing verdure of the spiing, the ari'ival of any little 
piece of good news, or whatever carries with it the most dis- 
tant glimpse of joy, will frequently be the parent of a social 
und happy conversation. Good manners exact from us this 
regard to our company. The clown may repine at the sun- 
shine that ripens the harvest, because his tumeps are burnt 
up by it ; but the man of refinement will extract pleasure from 
the thunder storm, to which he is exposed, by remarking oft 
the plenty and refreshmeat which may be expected from the 
succeeding shower. 

9. Thus does poUteness, as well as good sense, direct tts 
to look at every object on the bright side ; and, by thus act- 
ing, we cherish and improve both. By this pi-actice it is, that 
Melissa is become the wisest and best of women hving ; and 
by this practice may every person arrive at that agreeableness 
«f temper, of which the natural and never failing fruit iS 
happiness. 

Questions. — I. What has almost every object'? 2. How may wo 
diminigh or improve our happiness 1 3, What was the character of 
Arachtte 1 4. How did she regard a poem 1 b. A portrait 1 6. Hef 
garden 1 7. The weather ^ 8. What was Melissa's character 1 9. How^. 
did she view different objects 1 10. To what is each compared 1 1 J . WlM " 
Biay afford as happiness 1 ,.i 

On what principle are bright and dark emphatic, first versed (Les« 
VIII. Note VIII.) On what principle are the inflections marked in tn« 
tiiird verse 1 (Rule III. Les. IV.) With what inflection is the first pai* 
•f the eighth verse to be read 1 (Rule IV. Les. V.) 



LESSON XXX. ^'^ • 

Spell and Define — 1 . Exhala-'tion, that which rises in. the fbrm 
•f vapor. 2. Dulcet, sweet to the ear ; harmonious. 3^ Sym'phony, 
fcarmony of sounds. 4. Imperial, pertaining to an emperor; rjyal. 
5. Disport', to amuse or divert. 6. Elys'ian, yieldiiig the highest 
pleasure ; very delightful. 7. Her'o-ism, distinguished ^ravery; cour- 
age. 8. Volup'tuaries, persons who gratify their apnetites, or indulge 
•n sensual pleasures. 9. Manual, done by the hand. lO. Cov^tiJd, 
peaUy desired or wished for. 11. Heritage, that whicfci \ft iftR«KW^XjJ 
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descent from an ancestor. 12. Feudal, pertaining to feuds or feea. 
13. Serfs, servants or slaves employed in husbandry. 14. Oppro'- 
BRIUM, reproach. 15. DiN'cr, soiled; dusty. lt>. Heral'dic, pertaii*- 
ing to heralds. 17. Im'becile, destitute of strength ; weak. 18. Oa'- 
DiNANCK, a rule ; a law. 

NOBILITY OF LABOR. 

O. Dewey. 

1. Why, in the great scale of things, is labor ordained for 
tis ? Easily, had it so pleased the great Ordainer, might it 
have been dispensed with. The world itself might have been 
a mighty machinery for producing all that man wants. Houses 
might have risen hke an exhalation, 

" With the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple." 

Gorgeous furniture might have been placed in them, and soft 
couches and luxurious banquets spread, by hands unseen; 
and man, clothed with fabrics of nature's weaving, rather 
than with imperial purple, might have been sent to disport 
himself in those ETysian palaces. 

2*. "Fair scene!" I imagine you are saying: "fortunate 
for us iiad it been the scene ordained for human life !" But 
where then had been human energy, perseverance, patience, 
virtue, heroism ? Cut off labor with one blow from the world, 
and mankind had sunk to a crowd of Asiatic voluptuaries. 

3. jN^o, — ^it had not been fortunate ! Better that the earth 
be given to man as a dark mass, whereupon to labor. Better 
that rude and unsightly materials be provided in the ore-bed, 
and in the forest, for him to fashion in splendor and beauty. 
Better I say, not because of that splendor and beauty, but 
because the act of creating them is better than the things 
themselves ; because exertion is nobler than enjoyment ; be 
cause the laborer is greater and more worthy of honor that 
the idler. 

4. I call upon those whom I address, to stand up for the 
nobility of labor. It is Heaven's great ordinance for human 
improvement. Let not the great ordinance be broken down. 
What do I say ? It is broken down ; and it has been broken 
down for ages. Let it then be built again ; here, if any where, 
on the shores of a new world, — of a new civilization. 

'5. But how, it may be asked, is it broken down? Do not 
men toil ? it may be said. They do indeed toil, but they 
too gBnerally do, because they must. Many submit to it as, 
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in some sort, a degrading necessity ; iind they desire nothing 
80 much on earth as an escape from it. They fulfill tlie gre^it 
law of labor in the letter, but break it in the spirit. To some 
field of labor, mental or manual, eveiy idler should hasten, as 
a chosen, coveted field of improvement. 

6. But so he is not compelled to do, under the teachings 
of our imperfect civilization. On the contrary, he sits down, 
folds his hands, and blesses himself in idleness. This way of 
thinking is the heritage of the absurd and unjust feudal sys- 
tem, under which serfs labored, and gentlemen spent their 
lives in fighting and feasting. It is time that this opprobrium 
of toil were done away. 

7. Ashamed to toil ? Ashamed of thy dingy work-shop, 
and dusty labor-£eld ; of thy hard hand, scarred with service 
more honorable than that of war ; of thy soiled and weather- 
Btamed garments, on wliich mother nature has embroidered 
mist, sun and rain, fire and steam, — her own heraldic honors ? 
Ashamed of those tokens and titles, and envious of the flaunt- 
ing robes of imbecile idleness and vanity ? It is treason to 
nature, it is impiety to Heaven ; it is breaking Heaven's great 
ordinance. Toil, 1 repeat, — toil, either of the brain, of the 
heart, or of the hand, is the only true manhood, — the* only 
true nobility ! 

duESTiONs. — 1. Of what would man have been destitute, if all neces- 
sary things had been provided for him 1 "2. Why is it better that labor 
is ordained for man 7 3. Why (lo men toil 1 4. What is said of those 
who are not compelled to labor 1 5. What, of those who are ashamed 
to labor? 

What inflection at say, fourth verse 1 (Rule II. Note I.) What in- 
flection prevails in the last verse 1 Why does Ordainer begin with a 
capital 1 What Rule should be regarded in order to avoid a faulty ar^ 
ticulation 1 (Les. I. 4.) 



LESSON XXXI. 

SPEECH OP HO-NA-YU-WUS, OR FARMER'S BROTHER. 

1. The sachems, chiefs, andwaniors of the Seneca- Nation, 
to the sachems and chiefs assembled about the Gydat Ooun- 
cil-fire of the State of New York. y 

Brothers, — ^As you are once more assembledon council, for 
ihe purpose of doing honor to yourselves, and justice to yoxa 
•ountiy, tw, yoivr brotters, the ^aoli%ma, <ibialii, osii^. "^R«cttfs» 
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of tlie Seneca Nation, request you to open your ears, and giv« 
attention to our voice and wislies, 

2. Brothers, — You will recollect the late contest hetwecn 
you and your father, the great king of Enghmd. This con- 
test threw the inhabitants of this whole island into a greM 
tumult and commotion, like a ray-inof whulwind which tears 
up the trees, and tosses to and fro tlie leaves, so that no one 
knows whence thev come, or where thev will fall. 

3. Brothers,— This whirlwind was so directed by the Great 
Spirit above, as to throw into our arms two of your infant 
children, Jasper Parrish and Horatio Jones. We adopted 
them into our families, and made them our children. We loved 
them and nourished them. They lived with us many years 
At length the Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind, — and it 
was stlU. A clear and uninterrupted sky appeared. The 
path of peace was opened, and the chain of friendship was 
once more made bright. Then these, our adopted children, 
left us to seek their relations. We wished them to remain 
among us, and promised, if they would return and live in our 
country, to give each of them a seat of land for them and 
their children to sit down upon. 

4. Brothers, — They have returned, and have, for several 
years past, been serviceable to us as interpreters. We still 
feel our hearts beat with affection for them, and now wish to 
fulfill the promise we made them, and to reward them for 
their service. We have therefore made up our minds to give 
them a seat of two square miles of land, lying on the outlet 
of Lake Erie, about three miles below Black Rock. 

5. Brothers, — We have now made known to you oiu 
minds. We expect and earnestly request, that you will 
permit our fiiends to receive this our gift, and will make the 
same good to them, according to the laws and customs of 
your nation. 

6. Brothers, — Why should you hesitate to make our minda 
easy with regard to this our request ? To you it is but a little 
thing ; and have you not complied with the request, and con- 
firmed the -gift of our brothers, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, 
and Cayugas, to theii' interpreters ? and shall we ask and not 
be heard ? 

7. Brothers, — We send you this our speech, to which we 
expect your answer before the breaking up of your council* 
fire. 

Q,UESTioNs. — 1. What do the Indians mean by the Council-fire of the 
BUde «/*iVe|iP^Xa^ Ans. Th« Legislature. 2. To what do th«y com* 
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pare the war with Enaland ? 3. Who came into their hands by this 
irarl 4. Where did they go at its close'? 5. Did they return to the 
Indians 1 (i. In what service did they engajre 1 7. What did the In- 
(lians wish to ju:ive them 1 8. Whom did the speaiier mean by tlie Onei- 
das, Onondagas, and Cayugus ] 

What inflection at Brothenj, at the beginning of each verse 1 (Rulo 
IV. Note I.) 



LESSON XXXII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Pat'rt ot ism. love of one's country. 2. In- 
TEGRiTT, regard for truth ; honesty. 3. Rivals, those striving to excel 
each other. 4. Captured, taken prisoner. 5. Elapsed, passed by, or 
gone. 6. Embassy, a message proposing something. 7. Accede', to 
a^ree; to consent. 8. Dejected, cast down. 9. Exa^^'perated, enraged 
With madness. 10. Extorted, drawn from by compulsion. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTEGRITY— STORY OF REGULUS. 

Abbott. 

1. The ancient cities of Rome and Carthage stood oppo- 
rite to each other, across the Mediterranean sea. As these 
dties grew up to power and distinction nejirly together, they 
were the rivals and enemies of each other. There was many 
a hard fight between their armies and their fleets. 

2. At hxst, Regulus, a celebrated Roman general, was sent 
across the sea to carry the war, if possible, to the very gates 
of Carthage. He was at first very successful, and he took 
many prisoners, and sent them to Rome. At length, how- 
ever, the scale was turned, the Roman army was conquered, 
and Regulus himself was captured and thrown into a Car- 
thaginian prison. 

3. After some time, however, had elapsed, the Carthagin- 
ians, foreseeing that the Roman power would in the end 
overwhelm their own, concluded to send an embassy to Rome 
to offer peace. They proposed to Regulus to go on this 
embassy. They intrusted him with the commission, saying 
to him, " We wish you would go to Rome, and propose to 
your countrymen to make peace with us, and endeavor to 
pumiade them to comply. If you do not succeed, however, 
we expect you to return to us as our lawful prisoner. We 
ihafl c()nfide in your word." 

4. Regulus accepted the trust. He set off to Rome, prom- 
ttng to return to Carthage, if the Romans should not ac- 
wde to the proposal. He sailed across the sea, and ui^ thft 
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Tiber, and was soon approaching the gates of the great city 
He had determined, however, to do all in his power to pre 
vent a peace, knowing that it would not be for the intereaj 
of his country to make one. He understood, therefore, thai 
he was going to his native city, only to communicate his 
message, and then to return to imprisonment, torture, and 
death, at Carthage. 

5. His wife came out of the gates to meet him, rejoicing 
in his return. He received her, dejected, silent, and sad. 
" I am a Carthaginian prisoner still," said he, " and must 
soon return to my chains." 

6. He refused to enter the city. He had indeed a mes- 
sage for the senate ; but the Roman senate was not accus- 
tomed to admit foreigners to their sessions within the city. 
He sent them word, therefore, that Regulus, no longer a 
Roman general, but a Carthaginian prisoner, was the bearer 
of a message to them, and wished 4hem to hold, as usual, & 
meeting without the gates for the purpose of receiving it. 

7. The senate came. They heard the proposal which the 
Carthaginians had sent, and the arguments of Regulus agsdnst 
it. The arguments prevailed. They decided against peacSj 
and Regulus began to speak of his return. 

8. " Return !" said his friends, and the senators, and all 
the people of Rome, " you are under no obligation to return 
to Carthage." 

9. " I promised to return," said Regulus, " and I must 
keep my word. I am well aware that the disappointed and 
exasperated Carthaginians will inflict on me cruel tortures ; 
but I am their prisoner still, and I must keep my word." 

10. The Romans did all in their power to persuade Regix- 
lus that a promise, extorted under such circumstances, was 
not binding, and that he could be under no obligations tc 
return. But all was vain. He bade the senate, and lii^ 
countrymen, and his wife farewell, and was soon sailing bacli 
to the land of his enemies. 

Questions. — 1. Where is the Mediterranean seal 2. What riva^ 
cities were on each side of it ? 3. Who was Regulus, and what sU*'' 
cess did he have 1 4. What afterward happened to him*? 5. Did t1*^ 
Carthaginians continue successfuH 6. With what message did th«3 
send Regulus to Rome 1 7. What was to be his fate, if the .propos^ 
Was rejected '? 8. Where did he meet the senate, and what did he a-^ 
viue them 1 9. Was he urged to remain at Romel 10. What was b** 
^Rsplyl 

y0iy do Ronums and Carihaginians begin with Qapitals 1 1Vhat i^* 
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flection should return have, eighth verse 1 (Rule I., Note II.) With 
what modulation of voice should the eighth verse he read 1 What iii' 
flection immediately precedes the quotations in the third, eighth, and 
ninth vereesl (Rule IV., Rem. *2.) 



LESSON XXXIII. 

Spell and Define~1. Rills, small streams. 2. Fantab'tical, fan- 
nfal; not real. 3. Dblls, narrow openings. 4. Dales, vallcya 
k Weein, think. 6. Spell, magic charm. 7. Yew, an evergreen iietk 

MY COUNTRY. 

1. I LovB my country's pine-clad hills, 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills. 

Her sunshine^ and her storms ; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air. 

In wild fantastic forms. 

2. I love her rivers, deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide, 

To seek the ocean's breast.; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales. 
Her shady dells, her flow'ry dales. 

The haunts of peaceful rest. 

8. I love her forests, dark and lone. 
For there the wild birds' meny tone 

I heard from mom till m'ght ; 
And there are lovelier flowers, I ween. 
Than e'er in eastern lands were seen. 

In varied colors bright. 

4. Her forests and her valleys fair. 

Her flowers that scent the morning air, 

Have all their charms for me ; 
But more I love my country's name. 
Those words that echo deathless fame, — 

** The land of Liberty." 



1. GIVE me back my native hills, ^ 

My daisied meads, and trouted i\I&8», ^.^ 
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And groves of pine ! 
O give me, too, the mountain air, — 
My youthful days without a care, 
When rose for me a mother's prayer. 

In tones divine I 

2. Long years have passed, — and I behold 
My iatlier's elms and mansion old, — 

The brook's bright wave ; - 
But ah ! the scenes which fancy drew. 
Deceived my heart, — the fiiends I knew. 
Are sleeping now beneath the j^ew, — 

Low in th« grave! 

3. The sunny sports I loved so well, 
When but a child, seem like a spell 

Flun": round the bierl 
The ancient wood, the cliff, the glade, 
Whose charms, met bought, could never fade 
Again I view, — yet shed, unstaid. 

The silent teari 

4. Here let me kneel, and linger long. 
And pour, unheard, my native song. 

And seek relief! 
Like ocean's wave that restless heaves. 
My days roll on, — yet memory weaves 
Her twilight o'er the past, and leaves 

A balm for grief 1 



5. that I could again recall 
My early joys, companions, all. 

That cheered my youth ! 
But ah ! 'tis v:iin, — how changed am I ! 
My heart hath learned the bitter siirh ! 
The pure shall meet beyond the sky, — 
■V How sweet the truth 1 Hespkria: . 

i 

^ I^UEsnoN.'!.— 1. What does the writer love 1 2. Wliat docs he Iov« 
mor6'ihan these 1 3. What does the writer of the second part desire to 
liave given hack 1 4. How lon^ since he had left them 1 5. What does 
' . he now behold ] C. What have become of his friends ? 7. How does he 
regard the various things he sees ] 8. What does he say of his dai/s? 

iQ. O^tnemani? 10. What would he fain recall 1 IL What ^«Ai d"oe« 

'abrmcan in tiKjast verse 1 

.-::■■ A 
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What inflections at the exclamations in the second part of this lesson % 
(Rule VII., xVote I.) What do the dashes denote 1 (Les. XI., 3.) What, 
similar sounds occur in succession in the fourth line, first verse 1 Wha»* 
in the fitlh tine 1 What fault in reading is occasioned by their occur- 
rence 1 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

Sfell. and Define — I. Atoms, particles so small that they cannot 
be divided. 2. Ethe'real, consisting of ether; light. 3. Sandals, 
•hoes, consisting merely of a sole and fastened to the feet, worn by the 
ancients. 4. Endow'ed, furnished with funds. 5. Expkr'Ments, 
trials for the discovery of something. (>. Chariot, a kind of wheel 
carriage. 7. Bowled, rolled. 8. Rebuff', a sudden beating back. 

THE PHILOSOPHER'S SCALES. 

Jane Taylor. 

1. What were they ? you ask : you shall presently see ; 
These scales were not made to wciofh sutrar and tea ; 
no ; — for such properties wondrous had they, 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could weigh. 
Together with articles, small or immense, 
From mountains or planets to atoms of sense ; 
Naught was there so hulky, but there it could lay. 
And naught so ethereal, but there it would stay ; 
And naught so reluctant, but in it must go : — 
All wliich some examples more clearly will show. 

2. The first thinor he tried was the head of Voltaire, 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there ; 
As a weight he threw in a torn scrap of a leaf, 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief ; 
When the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 
As to bound like a ball on the roof of his cell. 

J. Next time he put in Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made, — for a weight ; 
And though clad in armor from sandals to crown. 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down. 

i A long row of alms-houses, amply endowed ' •^ 

By a well-esteemed Pharisee, busy and proud. 
Now loaded one scale, while the other was pressed 
By those mites the poor widow dropped into the chest; 
Up flew the endo'vvment, not weighing an ounce, .. p;. 

Aid down, down, the farthinor's wortla. caiaa Vv\»\i«u\>QfNflis^ 
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6. By further experiments, (no matter how,) 

He found that ten chariots weighed less than one plow ; 

A sword, with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale. 

Though balanced by only a ten-penny nail ; 

A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 

When a bee chanced to hght on the opposite scale. 

f . Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, — 
Ten counselors' wigs full of powder and curl, — 
All heaped in one balance, and swinging from thence, 
Weighed less than some atoms of candor and s^nse ; — 
And not mountains of silver and gold would suffice. 
One pearl to outweigh, — 'twas " the pearl of great price F 

7. At last the whole world was bowled in at the grate. 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight ; 
When the former sprung up with so strong a rebuff. 
That it made •^ vast rent, and escaped at the roof; 
While the scale with the soul in't so mightily fell. 
That it jerked the philosopher out of his cell. 

Questions. — 1. For what were these scales made 1 2. What was th< 
first thing weighed, and what overbalanced it 1 3. What weighed mon 
than Alexander the Great 1 4. What, more than the alms-hous^ 
b. What did ten chariots weigh 1 6. A sword 7 7. A lord and lady ' 

8. What were weighed against some atoms of candor and sense 1 9. Wna 
is meant by " the pearl of great price," and what did it outweigh ' 
1 0. What was the result of weighing the whole world agednst the sou 
of the beggar 1 

To what does he refer, first line of the second verse 1 Can you poin 
out the examples of antithetic emphasis in this lesson 1 What inflec 
tions have these antithetic terms 1 What poetic pause occurs near th' 
middle of each line in this piece 1 What pause shou d be made aftc 
HwaSf in the last line, sixth verse, and why 1 • 



EDUCATION. 

Education is a companion which no misfortune can sup 
^^ press,-^no clime destroy, — no enemy alienate, — ^no despotisn 
^ -inslave. ' At home a friend, — abroad an introduction, — it 
!hi^tudeT^ solace,-^in society an ornament. It lessens vice 
-^rbsgnards virtue,^t gives at once a grace and govemmeni 
-to genius. Without it, what is man ? a splendid slave ! i 
reasoning savag«rNyacillating between the dignity of an in 
telligence derived fhom God, and the degradation of brat& 
passidif, ,v -^ . ;^' 
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LESSON XXXV. 

Spell and Define — 1. Unintelligibly, in a manner not to be un- 
derstood. 2. Jumble, a confused mass or collection without order. 
3. Leading-strings, strings, by which children are supported, when be- 
ginning to walk ; a state of dependence. 4. Changeling, one apt to 
change; a vraverer. 5. Pkesumptuous, bold and confident to excess ; 
fash. G. Stripling, a youth just passing from boyhood to manhood. 
7. Or'aclb, something delivered by supernatural wisdom ; one whos^ 
opinions are of great authority. 8. Accu'mulate, to heap up ; to amass. 
9. Untrav'ersed, not passed over. 10. Aspirant, one who eagerly 
leeks after or aspires. 11. Ty'ro, a beginner. 12. Docil'ity, readi- 
ness to learn ; teachableness. - 

DESIRABLE OBJECTS OF ATTAINMENT. 

J. Stoughton. 

1. Aim at the attainment of clear and accurate habits of 
thought. — Thinking is the exercise which strengthens the 
mmd, and without which no progress can be made in mental 
cultivation. A man may read, and hear, and talk, — ^he may- 
devour volumes, and listen to lectures every night, and yet, 
if he does not think, he will make, after all, but little, if any 
improvement. He must think ; he must turn over subjects 
m his mind ; he must look at them on every side ; he must 
trace the connection between ideas, and have every thing 
orderly arranged. 

2. A man may even think a great deal, and not think 
clearly ; his mind may be at work, and yet always in confu- 
Hon ; there may be no clear arrangement ; and it is quite pos- 
sible to mistake muddiness for depth. There are some men 
vho appear very thoughtful ; but from never aiming at accu- 
rate habits of thought, they talk most unintelligibly. There 
seems to be neither beginning, nor middle, nor end, in what 
they say ; all is a confused jumble. Now, writing carefully 
is a good plan for acquiring habits of clear and connected 
thought, since a man is more likely to detect the disorder x)f 
his thoughts in writing than in talking. 

3. Aim at independence of mind. — ^There are some mei 
who go in leading-strings all their days. They always fol- 
low in the path of others, without being able to gfve any rea- 
son for their opinions. There is a proper mental ihdepend^ce 
which all should maintain ; — self-respect, and the stability pf 
our character, require it. The man who forms his opinioh 
entirely on that of another, can have no^gffeat respect for his 
«wn judgment, and is likely to be a ckaageYmg; , 'Wq^xsl^^ 
MMider carefuily what appeals to oux TX]kLd^;^i^fi£^ ^^^LsscnsiA 
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upon it our own reason, taking into respectful consideration 
what others say upon it, and then come to a conclusion o1 
our own, we act as intelligent beings. 

4. This proper independence of mind is far removed fron 
presumptuous self-confidence, than which there is nothing 
mo/e severely to be condemned. Presumption is the asso 
ciate of ignorance ; and it is hateful in the extreme to hea 

■ some half-taught stripling, delivering his opinions with a] 
the authority of an oracle. This is not what we mean bj 
mental independence ; and it is hoped none will mistake wha 
has been said. We refer to a modest, yet firm and inde 
pendent exercise of judgment, upon subjects which the mine 
understands ; in short, we intend only the opposite of tha 
slavish habit which makes one man the mere shadow oi 
another. 

5. Acquire habits of observation, — ^This is all-important 
We live in a world of wonders ; and a thousand objects ap 
peal to our observation, and will repay it. How much is t< 
be learned by a proper use of our eyes and ears ! Books maj 
teach us much ; but observation, in some respects, may teaci 
us more. That practical knowledge, so useful in the prog 
ress of life, — that tact in business so desirable,— can & 
gained only in this way. Observation, as a mode of study 
is the cheapest and most convenient of all. It may be carriet 
on almost any where and every where, because nearly in al 
places, in which we are, there is something to be learned, ii 
we are disposed to receive instruction. 

6. Obsen^ation is connected with curiosity ; the one sharp 
ens the other, and they produce a mutual influence. Now 
when curiosity prompts a wish to know more than we do oi 
any -particular subject, and we have the means of informa 
tion in an intelligent friend, we should never lose the oppor 
Jbunity of making the needful inquiries. Let not false pride 
lest we should betray ignorance, prevent us from askincr t 
qiiestion, when it can be answered. How much knowledge 
do we *often lose, by wishing to appear wiser than we reallj 
are 1 Mr. Locke, on being asked how he had contrived to accu 
mulate a mine of knowledge, so rich, deep, and extensive, re 
pliedx ** That he attributed what little he knew to the no 
havtMp been ashamed to ask for information, and to the rul< 
he fiwa laid down, of conversing with all descriptions of mei 
on th.QS'b topics chiefly that formed their own professions anc 
pursuits.** • 

^. Cii/lfe^tf humility, — Humility \a \\i<^ ^^Uf^^oi^ ol \Qc«ii 
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and noble minds, and how beimtiful do€s it appear ! Sir 
Isaac JSewton, in the true spirit of liuniility, spoke of himself, ' 
at the close of life, as a child who bad spent his time in gath- 
ering pebbles on tlie shore, while the ocean lay untraversed ; 
and Moziirt, just before he died, said, " Noav 1 begin to see 
what might be donfe in music." These expressions were wor- 
thy of the men, and they invest their genius with greater 
loveliness, because they throw over it the graceful mantle of 
humility. They in fact knew much, and this taught them 
how much more remained to be known. They ascended to a 
high elevation oh the mountain of knowledge, but this only 
gave them a better idea of the loftiness of the summit. 

8. If the circle of light be large, the boundary of darkness 
will be equally so ; and the more we knoAv, the more we shall 
be convinced of our own ignorance. This is trite enough ; but 
we can not remember it too often and too much, especially in 
the commencement of the pursuit of knowh dge. Then the 
young aspirant often fancies he knows every thing ; whereas, 
in fact, he knows nothing, yet, as he ought to know. Con- 
cdt and fancied superiority are the besetting sins of the mind, 
when it is beginning to acquire knowledge. This must be 
checked. If the great apostles of science and philosophy, 
confessed they knew so little, what ground of boasting can 
there be for the tyro in their schools ? 

9. When tempted to pride themselves on their attainments, 
let such look to the almost inexhaustible treasures of learning 
wid genius, which the illustrious dead and the illustrious liv- 
ing have accumulated, and mark the humility alHed to true 
intellectual greatness ; and then blush for their folly in think- 
Off so highly of themselves. Humility, while it iS so beauti- 
ful and becoming, is also highly advantageous. It is a habit 
favorable of itself to mental improvement, as it opens the mind 
to receive instruction with docility, and makes one willing to 
l)e taught and corrected. 

« ■■•■' 
Questions. — 1. At what does the writer exhort us to aim 7 2. Why 
■ the exercise of thinking important 'i 3. What plan is recommended 
fcr acquiring habits of clear and connected thought 1 4. How do some 
i»en form their opinions ? 5. What is meant by " mental independence," 
dose of the fonrth verse 1 (J. What knowledge can only be acquired by 
observation 1 7. To what did Mr. Locke attribute the knowledge which 
fcp had acquired 7 8. What did Sir Isaac Newton say o£ himself, at 
fte clow of his life 1 9. What did Mozart 1 10. What does theVoanff 
Mpirant often fancy? 11. What is ever allieJ to true mteliectaal 
pMtMnl 

ffb$it MM meant by iho phraie, *^h» may devout noVoxma^^ tofti'^«si^*^ 
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How should the phrase, " to the not having been ashamed," in the quo* 
tation from Mr. Locke, he parsed 1 What emphatic sentences in thi« 
lesson 1 How is the syllable, ing, often erroneously pronounced 1 



LESSON XXXV-I. 

Spell and Define — 1. Revolution, the act of turning round; entirt 
change of government. 2. Tel'escope, a glass instrument for observ* 
ing things at a distance. 3. Optical, relating to sight. 4. Mi'cro« 
SCOPE, a glass instrument for observing objects too small to be seen 
without its aid. 5. Ponderous, very heavy. 6. Omnipotent, all 
powerful. 7. Minute', very small. 8. Trans pa'rent, that may be 
seen through. 9. Dominion, rule or government. 10. Gravitation, 
the principle, by which all bodies tend toward the center. 11. Casual, 
happening fh>m mere chance. 

GREAT EFFECTS RESULT FROM LITTLE CAUSES. 

PORTEE. 

1. The same connection between small things and great, 
runs through all the. concerns of our world. The ignorance 
of a physician, or the carelessness of an apothecary, may 
spread death through a family or a town. How often has 
the sickness of one man, become the sickness of thousands! 
How often has the error of one- man, become the error of 
thousands ! 

2. A fly or an atom may set in motion a train of intense' 
diate causes, which shall produce a revolution in a kingdom. 
Any one of a thousand incidents, might have cut off Alex- 
ander of Greece, in his cradle. But if Alexander had died 
in infancy, or had Uved a single day longer than he did, it 
might have put another face on all the foUowing history of th« 
world. 

3. A spectacle-maker's boy, amusing himself in his father'* 
shop, by holding two glasses between his finger and his 
•thumb, and varying their distance, perceived the -^feathef' 
cock of the church spire opposite to him, much larger tha^ 
ordinary, and apparently much nearer, and turned upside 
down. This excited the wonder of the father, and led him to 
additional CMgriments ; and these resulted in that astonishing^ 
instnun^nt, tte-.tdescope, as invented by Galileo, and per* 
. fected t^TBferschel. 

4. Ot the samje optical principles was constructed th^ 
micfftseopft }Jjr wfeich we perceive that a drop of stagoaat 
water is vvi^orld teeming with inhabitants. By 6ne of 'thes^ 

m$trame(&, %h» experitaei^tal philosopher measures the 
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derous globes, that the Omnipotent hand has ranged in ma- 
* jestia order through the skies ; by the other, he sees the 
same hand employed in rounding and polishing five thousand 
minute, transparent globes in the eye of a fly. Yet all these 
discoveries of modem science, exliibiting the intelligence, 
dominion, and agency of God, we owe to the transient 
amusement of a child. 

5. It is a fact, commonly known, that the laws of gravita- 
tion, which guide the thousands of rolling worlds in the 
planetary system, were suggested at first, to the mind of 
Newton, by the falling of an apple. 

6. The art of printing, shows from what casual incidents, 
the miost magnificent events in the scheme of Providence, 
may result. Time was, when princes were scarcely rich 
enough to purchase a copy of the Bible. Now every cotta- 
ger in Christendom, is rich enough to possess this treasure* 
" Who would have thought that the simple circumstance of a 
man, amusing himself by cutting a few letters on the bark 
of a tree, and impressing them on paper, was intimately con- 
nected with the mental illumination of the world V* 

Questions. — 1. Mention some of the bad effects which result from 
tnffing causes. 2. What is said of Alexander 1 3. What trifling cir- 
comstance led to the invention of the telescope 1 4. How did Newton 
dncover the laws of gravitation 1 5. How was the art of printing dis- 
toTered? 

■A What fault in articulation is often made in pronouncing the syllablej^ 



.c 



f* 



I??- 

i-i 
■J 

h 

SI 

/ 



flrf, at the end of words 1 (Les. I. G. — 3rd.) 



LESSON XXXVII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Momentum, degree and force of motion. 
^ PbenOm'ena, appearances. 3. Revul'sion, the act of holding back.. 
4. Abyss', a bottomless gulf 5. Im'petus, force of motion. 6. Spec- 
tacle, a fflght. 7. Eruption, the act of throwing out, as laya from a 
volcano. 8. Conflagra'tion, a burning. 9. Predom'inant, ruling. 
W. Transient, not leisting; momentary. 11. BLENCHiNa, shrinking 
* taming from. 12. Graven, cut or inscribed. 13. Stm'bol, a agn ; 
nemblem. 

DESCRIPTION OP NIAGARA FAllS. . 

1. At the point, where this river issues from Xieike Erie, 
it.asttimes the name of Niagara. It i& &omet\2&3^^'^oT^ ^^^^^ 
mnquaitrnw at a mile in width, aspi^ tixo\)i<:»idL«sA'gcs^^^- 

6 
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fill current imboaoms two islands ; one of them, Grand late, 
containing eleven thousand acres, and the other, Kaw Isl- 
and, opposite to the British village of Chippeway. Below 
this island, the river again becomes an imbroken sheet, 8 
mile in width. For a half a mile below, it seems to be waf- 
ing in wrath and power. Were this rapid in any other 
place, it would be noted, as one of the sublimost features of 4 
liver scenery. 

2. Along this rapid, the broad and irresistible mass of ' 
rolling waters, is not entirely whitened, for it is too deep to - 
become so. But it has something of that curling and angiy 
aspect, which the sea exhibits, when swept by* the first 4 
bursts of a tempest. The momentum may be conceived, J 
when we are instructed, that in half a mile the river has a ^ 
descent of fifty feet. A column of water, a mile broad, -^ 
twenty-five feet deep, and propelled onward by the weight of -^ 
the surplus waters of the whole prodigious basin of the lakes 
rolling down this rapid declivity, at length pours over the ; 
cataract, as if falling to the central depths of the earth. J 

3. Instead of sublimity, the first feeling, excited by this * 
stupendous cataract, is amazement. The mind, accustomed 
only to ordinary phenomena and common exhibitions of 
power, feels a revulsion, and recoils from the new train of 
thought and feeling, forced in an instant upon it. There is 
hardly sufiicient coolness for distinct impressions, much less 
for calculation. We witness the white and terrific sheets, 
— ^for an island on the very verge of the cataract, divides the 
fall,— descending more than one hundred and fifty feet into 
the abyss below. We feel the earth trembling under our 
feet. The deafening roar fills our ears. The spray, pamted 
with rainbows, envelops us. We imagine the fathomless 
caverns, which such an impetus, continued for ages, has 

/worn. Nature arrays herself before us, in this spectacle, as 
an angry and irresistible power, that has broken away from 
the beneficent control of Providence. 

4. When we have gazed upon the spectacle, and heard tb^ 
roar imtil the mind has recovered from its amazement, W^ 
beheve the first obvious thought in most minds, is a shrink- 
ing coipparison of the littleness and helplessness of man, and 
the insignificance of his pigmy efibrts, when measuring 
strength with nature. Take it all in all, it is one of th^ 
most sublime and astonishing spectacles, seen on our globe'- 
The ey'e distinctly measures the amount of the mass, and w^ 

ean mrdly avoid thinking :VL^iQ^^^ i^Q«&»xi\., \.W. 11a wvXnr^ 
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of th6 upper world must shortly be drained down the cata- 
ract. ^ But the stream continues to pour down, and this 
concentered and impressive symbol of the power of Omnipo- 
tence, proclaims his majesty through the forest from age to 
age. 

6. An earthquake, the eruption of a volcanic mountain, 
the conflagration of a city, are all spectacles, in which terror is 
the first and predominant emotion. The' most impressive 
exertion of human power, is only seen m the murderous and 
Nckening horrors of a conflict between two mighty armies. 
These, too, are only transient exhibitions of sublimity. But 
after we^ave stood an hour at the foot of these falls, after 
the eye has been accustomed to look at them without blench- 
ing, after the ear has become familiarized with the deafening 
and incessant roar, when the mind begins to calculate the 
grandeur of the scale of operations, upon which nature acts, 
then it is that the entire and uniningled feeUng of subHmity 
nshes upon it, and this is, probably, the place on the whole 
globe, where it is felt in its most unmixed simplicity. 



1. "How dreadful is this place !" for God is here ! 
His name is graven on th* eternal rocks, 

ks with an iron pen and diamond's point ; 
While their unceasing floods his voice proclaim. 
Oft as their thunder shakes the distant hills. 

2. ! if the forest trees, which have grown old 
In viewing all the wonders of the scene. 

Do tremble still, and cast to earth their leaves, — 
Familiar as they are with things sublime, — 
Shall not the timid stranger here unloose 
His sandals, ere he treads on " holy ground," 
- And bow in humble worship to his God ? 

|> For unto such as do approach with awe. 
This bright creation of the Immortal Mind, 
Methlnks there comes, amid the deafening roar 
Of " many waters," yet a " still small voice," 
Which saith, " Ye children of the dust, fear not,— 
Know that this God, this awful God, is yours T* 

i Yes, here have wrath and peace together met,-— 
Justice and mercy sweetly have embraced; 
For o'er tiie teirors of the angry ftood, 
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The bow of promise and of beauty hangs. 
When in the sunbeams, with its matchless hues. 
Or as a silver arch on evening's brow, 
Saying, " God's works are marvelous and great. 
But ah ! when imderstood, his name is Love." 

Mrs. E. C. Stedmj 

dUESTiONs. — 1. Describe the river from Lake Erie to the falls, 
are our feelings on first viewing the falls ? 3. What is said of 
jecta of sublimity in comparison with this ? 4. What did tl 
mean by the " bow of promise," last verse 1 

What example of a succession of similar sounds, is found in tl 
verse 1 What mflection prevails in the second verse of the poeUy 
inflection at sailk, third verse 1 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Void, an empty space. 2. Scdl 
earved out from wood or stone. 3. Insa'tiate, never satisfied. 4. 
2X08, strong emotions of desire, or pity. 5. Mimic, imitative. 

A SCENE ON THE BANKS OF THE HUDS( 
* Br 

1. Cool shades and dews are round my way. 
And silence of the early day ; 

'Mid the dark rocks that watch his bed. 
Glitters the mighty Hudson, spread, 
Unrippled, save by drops that fall 
From shrubs that fringe his mountain wall ; 
And o*er the clear, still water, swells 
The music of the Sabbath bells. 

2. All, save this little nook of land. 
Circled with trees, on which I stand ; 
All, save that line of hills which He, 
Suspended in the mimic sky, — 
Seems a blue void, above, below. 

Through which the white clouds come and go ; 
And from the green world's farthest steep, 
I gaze into the airy deep. 

8. Loveliest of lovely things are they. 
On earth, that soonest pass away. 
The rose that hves its little hour. 
Is pnzed beyond the sculptured flower, 
Eveh loYe, long tried and cherished long, 
BecomaLmore tender and mox^ «\.iQTi^, 
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At thought of that insatiate grave, 
From which its yearnings can not save. 

4. Kiver, in this still hour thou hast 

Too much of Heaven on earth to last ; * 
Nor long may thy still waters lie. 
An image of the glorious sky. * 

Tht/ fate and mitie are not repose, 
And ere another evening close. 
Thou to thy tides shalt turn again. 
And / to seek the crowd of men. 

duESTiONS. — I. At what time of day is the scene described 1 5. Give 
ft description of the scene, as contained in the first two verses 1 3. What 
earthly things soonest pass away 1 4. What address is made to the river, 
last verse ? 5. What is meant by the " airy deep," last line of the second 

verse*? 

Which has the more intense degree of emphasis, the first or second oil, 
in the second verse 1 What inflection at River, last verse 1 (Rule IV, 
Note I.) Why are Tlum and / emphatic in the last two^lines 1 (Le». 
VIII. Note VIII.) 



/ 



LESSON XXXIX. 

Spell and Define — 1. Sire, a father. 2. Intellect, the faculty 
of understanding ; the mind. 3. Score, an account or reckoning : 
liierxiUy^ twenty m number. 4. Formally, out of regard to mere formi 
5 Cr(e'sus, (Cre'sos) a very wealthy king of ancient Lydia. 6. Meet, 
roitable. 7. Condescension, voluntary descent from high rank, or dig- 
nity ; courtesy. 8. Preferred, placed before as to value. 

THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR MAN. 

Ehemnitzer. 

1. So goes the world ; — ^if wealthy, you may call 
TAt*— friend, that — ^brother ; — friends and brothers all ; ** 
Though you are worthless, witless, — never mmd it ; 
You may have been a stable boy, — ^what then ? 
Tis w^th, my friends, makes honorable men. 
You seek respect, no doubt, and you will find it. 

^ But if you are poor, heaven help you ! though your sire 
Had royal blood in him, and though you 
Possess the intellect of angels too, 
Tis all in vain ; — the world will ne'er inquire^ 
On such a score : — why should it take the pains ^ 
TKs easier to weigh purses, sure, tlxau bxaioa. 
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3. I once saw a poor fellow, keen and clever, 
Witty and wise ; — ^he paid a man a visit, 
And no one noticed him, and no one ever 

Gave him a welcome. " Stringe," cried I, " whence h 
He walked on this side, then on that. 
He tried to introduce a social chat ; 

Now h6re, now there, in vain he tried ; 

Some formally and freezingly replied. 

And some said by their silence, — " Better stay at hoi 

4. A rich man burst the door. 
As Croesus rich ; — I*m sure 

He could not pride himself upon his wit ; 
And as for wisdom, he had none of it ; 
He had what's better, — he had wealth. 

What a confusion ! — all stand up erect, — 
These crowd around to ask him of his health ; 

TheSe bow in honest duty and respect ; 
And these arrange a sofa or a chair. 
And these conduct him there. 
" Allow me, sir, the honor ;" — ^Then a bow 
Down to the earth. — Is't possible to show 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescension ? 



V 



'■•^ 



The poor man hung his head. 

And to himself he said, 
" This is indeed beyond my comprehension :" 
Then lo^dking round, one friendly face he found, 
And said, — " Pray tell me why is wealth preferred 
To wisdom ?" — " That's a silly question, friend !*' 
Replied the other, — " have you never heard, 

A man may lend his store 

Of gold or silver ore. 
But wisdom none can borrow, none can lend ?" 

Questions. — I. Of what advantage is wealth often 1 2. How a 
poor many times regarded 1 3. Give an account of the two visitor 
of whom was poor, and the other rich. 4. What really renders pc 
worthy of respect 1 

Why is honorable read with the circumflex, first verse 1 Why, A 
fourth verse 1 What inflection does an independent member of « 
tence require 1 What, the direct question 1 What, the indirect '? 
do you account for the different inflections in the last line of the s( 

<>er8e 1 Why the rising inflection at the last word in the piece 1 

ao you understand by Italic woidaA 
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LESSON XL. 

Spell and Define— 1. Ap'ologue, a mora! faMe. 2. Impreq'nablb, 
ible to resist attack ; immovable. 3. Pen'silb, supported above the 
|roun(] ; hanging. 4. Thorougupares, passages ; unobstructed ways. 
D. Hilarity, mirth; gayety. 6. Multitu'dinous, consisting of a great 
number or multitude. 7. Dev as ta'tion, desolation, destruction of the 
works of art and nature. 8. Expanse', a wide extent of space. 9. Pre- 
servative, having the power to preserve or keep safe from injury or de- 
cay. 10. Ebb and Flow,— ebb, a falling of the tide,— flow, a nsing of 
the tide. 11. Corroded, eaten or worn away gradually. 12. Prema- 
TORELY, before the proper time; too soon. 13. Curtailed, shortened; 
abridged. 14. Effaced, rubbed or worn out. 15. Discrimination, 
the act of distinguishing or observing a difference. 16. Vir'u lenge, 
Ihe quality extremely active in doing injury. 17. Mit'igate, to make 
less severe ; to lessen. 

TDIE AND THE TRAVELER. 

N. Y. MntROX. 

AN APOLOGUE. 

1. A TRAVELER, Contemplating the nuns of Babylon, 
Btood with folded arms, and, amid the surrounding stillness, 
thus expressed the thoughts which the scene inspired: — 
"Where, oh where, is Babylon the great, with her impreg- 
nable walls and gates of brass, her frowning towers, and her 
pensile gardens ? Where are her luxurious palaces and her 
crowded thoroughfares ? The stillnes of death has succeeded 
to the active bustle and joyous hilarity of her midtitudinoiiB 
population, — scarcely a trace of her former magnificence re- . 
mains, and her hundreds of thousands of inhabitants have 
long been sleeping the sleep of death, in unknoSini and "un- 
marked graves. Here thou hast been busy, Time, thou 
mighty destroyer." 

2. The traveler having finished his soliloquy, there appeared 
before him a venerable person of mild aspect, who thus ac- 
costed him : " Traveler, I am Time, whom thou hast called 
the mighty destroyer, and to whose ruthless sway thou hast 
•ttributed the melancholy desolation which is here spread out 
to the view. In this charge thou hast wronged me. Mortals 
lia?e mistaken my character and office. In their pictorial 
^presentations, I am always exhibited as wielding a scythe, 
18 if my only purpose was to mark my way with havoc. But, 
behold me ! — although aged, my step has the elasticity of 
ybtrth ; my hands grasp no instrument of destruction ; — ^my 

^^^ tomtenance expresses no fierce and cruel passions. Deedk ^ 
h^l 4 devastation are wrongfully attributed to laft, wA\«t^\ 
appear to vindicate my name. 
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3. " Since this beautiful world has sprung from chaos, I 
have lent my aid to perpetuate its beauty, and to impart hap- 
pmess to all its mhabitants. My reign has been mild and pre- 
servative. I have marked the course of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, and during the thousands of years, in which they \ 
have rolled in mighty expanse, I have diminished naught of * 
their luster, — they shine as bright and as sweetly, they mov« ^ 
on their course as harmoniously, as they did when the world J 
was in its infancy. Look at the everlasting hills ; they stand j 
as proud and as permanently as they did when they rose up 
at the command of their mighty Creator. Contemplate the 
ocean in its ceaseless ebb and flow; I have not dimmished its . 
mighty resources. 

4. " But the works of man you will say, are corroded by 
my touch, and the beauty and fife of man flee before my ap- i 
proach. Even in this you wrong me. I have witnessed the " 
rise and fall of empires,. and have seen countless generations ; 
of men pass from the stage of human life, but in neither case ^ 
have I hastened their doom. Sin has been the great destroyer, } 
— the .vices of men have scattered desolation over the fair face -| 
of creation. The thousands who have fallen on that bat- 
tle-field, have not fallen by my hand ; the scattered ruins of 
these once mighty cities, whose memorial has nearly perished, 
have not been strewn by my hand, but by the hands of earthly 
conquerors, who have* trodden do^vn, in their march of con- 
quest, the palaces of the rich, and the hovels of the poor. The 

freat works of man, originating in pride, have been subverted 
T folly and cruelty. Cities once proud, populous, and mag- 
' '. mficent, have utterly disappeared, not by the operation w 
. ^'"^time, but in the conflicts of men, and in the execution of the 
just judgments of Heaven. 

. 5. " Most diseases derive their origin or their virulence 
from human vice or folly; and wars, resulting from the 
passions of men, swell the hsts of the dead. Many a furrow 
is marked on the brow of man, which is attributed to Time, 
in which Time has had no agency ; and many totter to the 
grave, who go there prematurely, and not by the weight of 
years. Men once lived nearly a thousand years, and noW 
they seldom fulfill three score years and ten. It is not be- 
cause I am now more emphatically a destroyer, but because ' 
their sins and follies have curtailed the term of their exist- 
ence. Even the works of men in ancient days, might, hare 
still stood to be gazed upon, if no other influence than mine 
had been- exerted, .. 
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6. " The stones of Jerusalem's Temple are no longer recog- 
ized, but they might now have occupied their place in the 
lorious structure, had not God otherwise decreed in punish- 
lent of man's sins. Look at the Pyramids of Egypt ; there 
liey still stand, the lofty and strong monuments of former 
ges ; I have merely effaced the names of their vain-glorious 
uilders. Traveler ! I am not a mighty destroyer. I am the 
riend of man ; I afford him precious opportunities ; I miti- 
;ate his severest woes ; I afford him seed-time and harvest, 
ummer and winter, in agreeable vicissitudes ; let him be vir- 
aous, and then it will no longer be said, — I mar his works." 

7. The venerable personage disappeared, when he had thus 
poken, and the traveler, mentally acknowledging the justice 
tf his vindication, pursued his travels, to mark with greater 
liscrimination the wide-spread desolation, which had been 
)rought into the world by human crime. 

Questions. — 1. How is the traveler represented as expressing him- 
elf, on viewing the ruins of Babylon 1 2. By whom is it represented 
hat he was accosted 1 3. In what did T^aie say he had been wronged 
md misrepresented 1 4. What arguments did he use to refute the charge 
hat he was d. destroyer 1 5. What did Time say had been the great oe- 
itroyer 1 6, What arguments did he adduce to prove it 1 7. In what 
respect has Time been the friend of man 1 8. Was this vindication just 1 

What inflection at the commas, first sentence, first verse 1 What in- 
flection has Time and Destroy ei\ end of the first verse, and why 1 Why 
the liabiHty to a faulty articulation, between the first and second periods, 
lixth verse 1 Which is the most emphatic word in the sentence, " I am 
not 3 mighty destroyer," sixth verse 1 What Rule for the falling inflec- 
4b& at the bumicolons, the same verse 1 

- ■"i/ 
;^^T, 



LESSON ILL ^ "^^ 

JOSKPH 5(L\ENG HIMSI;LP KNOWN TO fflS < - 

BRETHREN. B^^^ 

1. And the. sons of Israel came to buy com, among those 
ihat came ; for the famine was in the land of Canaan. And 
/oseph was the governor over the land, and he it was that 
lold to all the people of the land; and t7osepVs brethren 
ame, and bowed down themselves before hiim with their 
aces to the earth. And Joseph saw his brethren, and he 
mew them, but made himself strange unto them, 'and spake 
oughly unto them ; and he said unto them. Whence come 
«? And they swd, From the land of Canaan to buy food* 
Lnd Joseph knew his brethren,, but they "kne^ T\D\»\i2Bi. 
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2. And Joseph remembered the dreams which he drean 
of them, and said unto them, Ye are spies ; to see the nak 
ness of the land ye are come. And they said unto h 
Nay, my lord, but to buy food are thy servants come, 
are all one man's sons ; we are true men ; thy servants 
no spies. * * * 

3. Then Judah came near unto him, and said, ; 
lord ! let thy servant, I pray thee, speak a word in my lor 
ears, and let not tliine anger burn against thy servant ; 
thou art even as Pharaoh. My lord asked his servants, s<' 
ing. Have ye a father, or a brother ? And we said unto i 
lord. We have a father, an old man, and a child of his ( 
age, a little one ; and his brother is dead, and he alone is 1 
of his mother, and his father loveth him. And thou saic 
unto thy servants. Bring him down unto me, that I may i 
mine eyes upon him. 

'4. And we said unto my lord. The lad can not leave 1 
father ; for if he should leave his father, his father would d 
And thou saidst unto thy servants. Except your young( 
brother come down with you, 3^e shall see my face no mo: 
And it came to pass when we came up unto thy servant, r 
father, we told him the words of my lord. And our fat): 
said. Go again, and buy us a little food. And we said, ^ 
can not go down : if our youngest brother be with us, th 
we will go down ; for we may not see the man's face, exce 
our youngest brother be with us. 

5. And thy servant, my father, said unto us. Ye km 
that my wife bare me two sons ; and tlie one went out frc 
me, and I said. Surely he is torn in pieces ; and I saw h 
not since ; and if jq take this also from me, and mischief 1: 
fall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow 
the grave. 

6. Now, therefore, when 1 come to thy serv^ant, my fath 
and the lad be not with us, (seeing that his life is bound 
in the lad's Hfe ;) it shall come to pass, when he seeth tl 
the lad is not with us, that he will die ; and thy servant sh 
bring down the gray hairs of thy servant, our father, w 
son'ow to the graver, . For thy servant became surety for t 
lad imto iny father, saying, If I bring him not unto thee, tt 
I shall beai' the blam^r to my father for ever. 

Y.'-Now, therefore^ I pray thee, let thy servant abide 
stead of the lad> a bondman to my lord ; and let the lad 
up with his brethren. For how shall I go up to my fath 
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and the lad be not with me ? lest, perad venture, I see the 
evil that shall come on my father. 

8. Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them 
that stood by him ; and he cried, Cause every man to go out 
from me. And there stood no man with him, while Joseph 
made himself known imto his brethren. And he wept aloud ; 
and the Egyptians and the house of Pharaoh heard. And 
Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joseph ; — doth my father 
yet live ? And his brethren could not answer him ; for they 
ware troubled at his presence. 

9. And Joseph said unto his brethren. Come near to me, 
I pray you : and they came near. And he said, I am Joseph, 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now, therefore, be 
not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me 
hither; for God did send me before you to preserve life. 
For these two years hath the famine been in the land : and 
yet there are five years, in which there shall be neither- ear- 
ing nor harvest. And God sent me before you, to preserve 
you a posterity in the earth, and to save your lives by a 
great dehverance. 

Q,nESTiONS. — 1 . Where did the sons of Jacob go to buy com 1 2. Who 
Mid com in Egypt 1 3. Can you tell how he came by his office ? (Con- 
sult the history of Joseph. Gen. 37th to 42nd chap.) 4. How did 
Joseph first treat his brethren! 5. What did Judah say in regard to 
his father's family 1 6. What, in regard to BenjgFhnin's coming with 
them 1 7. What, as to the effect on his father, should he not return 1 
8. What did he finally propose to do 1 9. In what manner did Joseph 
make himself known 1 

What do the marks after the second verse signify 1 Ans. That some- 
thing is omitted. What inflection at ye, first verse 1 Could the question 
in the third verse be answered by yes, or no ? (Rule II. Rem. 1.) Why 
the rising inflection on father and man, same verse 1 (Rule V.J You 
ohserve many words after the comma beginning with capitals ; now do 
fou explain this 1 What inflection at live, eighth verse 1 
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LESSON XLII. 



Spbi.l and Define— 1. Desert'ed, left alone. 3. Tiis, bonds ol 
Idationship. 3. Orphan, one whose parents are dead. 4. Wiles, dfe- 
•eptire tricks. 5. Teeribly, in a manner causing fear. 

THE DEAD MOTHER. 
Fath. Touch not thy mother, boy.— Thou canst not wake her, 
(Md. Why, Father ? SJie still wakena «i t\saa \iwa* 
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jP. Your mother's dead, my child. 

C, And what is dead ? 
If she be dead, why, then, *tis only sleeping. 
For I am sure she sleeps. Come, mother, rise, — 
Her hand is very cold ! 

F, Her heart is cold. 

Her hmbs are bloodless, — would that mine were so ! 

(7. If she would waken, she would soon be warm. 
Why is she wrapt in this thin sheet ? If I, 
This winter morning, were not covered better, 
I should be cold like her. 

F. No, — ^not like her : 

The fire might warm yow, or thick clothes, — but A^,— 

Nothing can warm again ! 

(7. If I could wake her. 

She would smile on me, as she always does. 

And kiss me. Mother ! you have slept too long, — 

Her face is pale, — and it would frighten me. 

But that I know she loves me. 

F. Come, my child. 

(7. Once, when J sat upon her lap, I felt 

A beating at her side, and then she said 

It was her heart that beat, and bade me feel 

For my own heart, and they both beat aUke, 

Only mine was the quickest, — and I feel 

My own heart yet, — but hers, — I can not feel, — 

F, Child ! child ! — you drive me mad, — come hence, I sa* 

(7. Nay, father, be not angry ! let me stay 
Here till my mother wakens. 

F, I have told you, 

i^qur mother can not wake, — ^not in this -^rld, — 

' in another she will wake for us. 

hen we have ^lept like her, then we shall see her. 

Cf Jj^ould it were night, then ! 

i^. Nd, unhappy ejiild. !• 

Full'irfany ^'nigflUfeaUjpas^ere thou canst sleep 
That last, long sleep. . ^j ©ther. soon shall sleep it; 
Then Trili^thou be desertoiteupcjii feffth ; 
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None will regard thee ; thou wilt soon forget 
That thou hadst natural ties, — an orphan lone. 
Abandoned to the wiles of wicked men. 

C. Father! Father! 

Why do you look so terribly upon me, — 

You will not hurt me ? 

F. Hurt thee, darling ? no ! 

Has sorrow's violence so much of anger. 

That I shoidd fright my boy ? Come, dearest, come. 

C. You are not angry, then ? 

F, Too well I love you. 

C, All you have said I can not now remember, 
Nor what is meant, — ^you terrified me so. 
But this I know, you told me, — I must sleep 
Before my mother wakens, — so to-morrow, — 
Oh, father ! that to-morrow were but come ! 

Questions. — 1. What did the child think of his mother'? 2. What 
Was this sleeping 7 3. To whom, besides his .father, does the child 
Bpeak 1 4. Why was he frightened at his father 1 5. Why could he 
not remember what his father had said to him ] 

Should the words of the child be read in the same modulation of voice 
with those of the iather*? (Les. X. 4.) Why is heart emphatic, third 
remark of the father 1 Why a rising inflection at darling ? Why the 
falling inflection on father, last line 'i (Rule VII. Note I.) 



LESSON XLIII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Frailty, weakness. 2. Por tiiay', to show 
*8bya picture. 3. Mon'itory, that teaches by warning. 4. Cheer, 
^^t which gladdens. 5. Emblemat'ic, representing by what is similar. 
^ Betoken, to show by signs. 

FIELD FLOWERS. 

Blackwood's TMao. / 

1. Flowers of the field, how meet ye seem /J 

Man's frailty to portray ! — ' ' 







Blooming so fair in morning beam^, X?' '.^^ 
Passing at eve away ; . ^■ ', > ^^" \ ' 
Teach this, and oh 1 ^thovgl^briel your rei^ 
Sweet lowers, ye sHall^^sto^^e in. voki* 
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2. Go, form a monitory wreath 

For youth's unthmking brow ; 
Go, and to busy manhood breathe 

What most he fears to know : 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread. 
And tell him of the silent dead. 

9. But while to thoughtless ones and gay. 

Ye breathe these truths severe, 
To those who droop in pale decay. 

Have ye no word of cheer ? 
Oh, yes, ye weave a double spell. 
And death and life betoken well. 

4. Go, then, where, wrapt in fear and gloom, 
Fond hearts and true are sigliing. 
And deck with emblematic bloom. 

The pillow of the dying ; 
And softly speak, nor speak in vain. 
Of their long sleep and broken chain, 

o. And say that He, who from the dust 

Recalls the slumbering flower,. 
Will surely \isit those who trust 

His mercy and His power ; — 
Will mark where sleeps their peaceful clay. 
And roll, ere long, the stone away. 

Q,UESTroNS. — 1. How do flowers teach the frailty of man 7 3. "V 
ihould they teach to youth 1 3. To manhood 1 4. To age 1 5. 
aie meant by " those who droop," third verse 1 6. What do flowers 
ken to them 1 7. What will happen to the dead 7 

How do you parse Jlowers, first verse 1 How, fi[o, second ve 
What inflection have commands 1 (Les. VI. Rule VII.) 



LESSON XLiy. 

Spell and Depinsj— 1 . Portmanteau (port man'to), a leathern 

. for carrying clothes, &&T % Priv'y, secretly knowing. 3. Ri'pltng, 

bing. 4. Booty, that which is seized by robbery ; pmnder. 5. Scr 

to conceal. 6. Countbrpeited, made seem otherwise ; imitated. 7. 

PABiLiTY, respectflil behavior to others. 8. Awards', judgments. 9. 

SRAYATIONS, circumstaxioes tezidennf^ a d««d ot e,N\l worse. 10. A^ 
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cious, extremely bad. 11. Par'ricide, the murder of a parent, or one, 
to whom reverence is due as to a parent. 12. Hypocrisy, concealment 
•f real character. 13. Malefactor, one guilty of an evil deed. 11. Ex* 
oa'BiTANT, excessive. 



THE POWER OP CONSCIENCE ; A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

FORDTCE. 

1. A Jeweler, a man of good character and of considerable 
wealth, having occasion, in the way of his business, to travel 
at some distance from the place of his abode, took vrlth him 
a servant in order to take care of his portmanteau. He had 
with him some of hts best jewels, and a large sum of money, 
to which his servant was likewise iprivj. The master having 
occasion to dismount on the road, the servant watched his op- 
portunity ; took a pistol from his master's saddle, and shot 
him dead on the spot; then rifling him of his jewels and 
money, and hanging a large stone to his neck, he threw him 
mto the nearest canal. 

2. With this booty he made off to a distant part of the 
country, where he had reason to believe that neither he nor 
bis master were known. There he began to trade in a very 
low way, at first, that his obscurity might screen him from 
observation ; and, in the course of many years, deemed to rise, 
hj the natural progress of business, into wealth and consider- 
ation ; so that his good fortune appeared at once the eflfect 
and reward of his industry and virtue. Of these he counter- 
feited the appearances so well, that he grew into great credit, 
married into a good family, and by laying out his hidden 
stores discreetly, as he saw occasion, and joining to all a uni- 
versal affability, he was admitted to a share of the government 
of the town, and rose from one ojB&ce to another, imtil at length 
lie was chosen chief magistrate. 

3. In this office he maintained a fair character, and con- 
tmued to fill it with no small applause, both as a governor 
and a judge ; till one day, as he sat on the bench with some 
of his brethren, as president of the com*t, a criminal was 
brought before them, who was accused of having n\urdered 
liis master. The evidence came out full, the jury brought in 
their verdict that the prisoner was guilty, and the whole as- 
sembly waited the 'sentence of the president with great sus- 
pense. Meanwhile he appeared to be itvkn unusual disorder 
and agitation of mind, his color changed often ; at length he 
tose ffom his seat, and coming down from the bench, placed 
bimself just by the unfortunate man at W^ \i9ffvA^ ^'^ "^^ 
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Bmall astonishment of all present. " You see before you," 
said he, addressinor himself to those who had sat on the 
bench with him, " a stiiking instance of the just awards 
of Heaven, which this day, after thirty years' concealment, 
presents to you a greater criminal than the man just now 
found guilty." 

4. Then he made an ample confession of his guilt, and of 
all its aggravations, particularly the ingratitude of it to a 
master who had raised him from the very dust, and reposed A ' 
pecuUar confidence in him ; and told them in what manner < 
he had hitherto screened himself from public justice, and . 
how he had escaped the observation of mankind by the . 
specious mask he had worn. "But now," added he, "no . 
sooner did this unhappy prisoner appear before us, charged ■ 
with the same crime, of which I was myself conscious, than 
the cruel circumstances of my guilt beset me in all their hor- 
ror ; the arrows of the Almighty stuck fast within me ; and ■" 
my own crime appeared so atrocious, that I could not con- 
sent to pass sentence against my fellow criminal, until I had 
first accused myself. j 

5. " Nor can I now feel any relief from the agonies of fllMl 
awakened conscience, but by requiring that justice may be 
forthwith done against me, in the most public and solemn 
manner, for so aggravated a parricide. Therefore, in the pres- 
ence of the all-seeing God, the gre^t witness and judge of my 
Clime, and before this whole assembly, who have been the wit- 
nesses of my hypocrisy, I plead guilty, and require sentence 
may be passed against me as a most notorious malefactor." 

6. We may easily suppose the amazement of all the as- 
sembly, and especially of his fellow judges ; however, they 
proceeded, upon his confession, to pass sentence upon him, 
and he died with all the symptoms of a penitent mind, — 
an exemplary instance of the fatal effects of an exorbitant 
passion, and the tremendous justice of Providence, in detect- 
ing one of the most cool and artful villains, after such a long 
concealment ! 

(Questions.— 1. How did the servant kill his master 7 2. Where did 
he then go 1 3. How did he manage with the money 1 4. What did 
he become 1 5. Who was brought on trial before him T 6. As the jury 
brought in their verdict against the prisoner, what did the judge dol 
7. Was he put to death 1 

How are verdicts, tffeds. and, the like, often wronffly aiticolatedl 
(Les. I. 6— 2nd.) \' ^^ 

K 
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LESSON XLV. 

Spell and Define — 1. Suictde, self-murderer. 2. ANnaumr, an- 
cient time. 3. Cotemporary, living at the stime time. 4. Pa'geant, a 
ihow of pomp. 5. Importu'nities, urgent requests. 6. Prbsumption, 
unreasonable confidence. 7. Immortality, endless ex i&tcnce, 8. Pos- 
terity, the generations which come after. 9. Trans'itoriness, short 
continuance. 10. Citadel, fortress for defense in a city. 11. Mask, a 
covering designed to conceal from observation. 12, Opulent, wealthy. 
13. E ma'cia ted, wasted away. 14. Subordinate, inferior in order. 
15. Tyranny, despotic exercise of power ; severity. 16. Av'arice, a 
great desire for gain. 

MIDNIGHT MUSINGS IN A LARGE CITY. 

Goldsmith. 

1. The clock just struck twelve, — the expiring taper rises 
and sinks in the socket, — the watchman forgets the hour of 
slumber,- — ^the laborious and the happy are at rest, and noth- 
ing wakes but meditation, guilt, revelry, and despair. The 
drunkard once more fills the destroying bowl, the robb^ 
walks his midnight round, and the suicide lifts his guilty arm 

^|Binst his own sacred pei*son. 

2. Let me no longer waste the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the sallies of cotemporajy genius, but pursue 
the solitary walk, where vanity, ever changing, but a few 
hours past, walked before me, — where she kept up the 
pageant, and, now, like a froward child, seems hushed with 
her own importunities. 

3. What a gloom hangs all around! The dying lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is heard but of the 
chiming clock, or of the distant watch-dog. All the bustle 
of human pride is forgotten. An hour like this may well 
display the emptiness of human grandeur. There will be a 
time when this brief solitude may be made continual, and the 
city itself, like its inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert 
in its room. 

4. What cities as great as this, have once triumphed in 
existence, had their victories as great, joy as just and as un- 
bounded, and, with short-sighted presumption, have promised 
themselves immortality! Posterity can hardly trace the 
situation of some ; the sorrowful traveler wanders over the 
awful ruins of others ! and, as he beholds, he learns wisdom 
and feels the transitoriness of every eart'hly possession. 

6. " Here," he cries, " stopd "iiheir citadel, now grown over 
with weeds ; there, the sg^* house, but now th& hawsLl ^1 
everjr noxious rep^^ggWroles and;ttieat«t% ^\.qkA \iR2WK 
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where now is only an undistinguished mass of ruins. The 
are fallen, for luxury and avarice first made them feeble 
The rewards of the state were conferred on amusing, and no 
on useful members of society. Their riches invited ihi 
invaders, who though at first repulsed, returned again, con- 
quered by.perseverance, and at last swept the defendants into 
minfjled destruction." 

6. How few appear in those streets which, a few hours 
ago, were crowded ! and those who appear, no longer wear 
their daily mask, nor attempt to liide their shame or their 
misery. But who are those that make the streets their couch, 
and find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors of 
the opulent ? These are strangers, wanderers, and orphans, 
whose circumstances are too humble to expect redress, and 
whose distresses are too great even for pity. Their condition 
excites rather horror than pity. Some are without the cover- 
ing even of rags, and others are emaciated with disease ; the 
world has dischiimed them ; society turns its back upon tKeir 
distress, and has given them up to nakedness and hunger. 

7. Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the sutferiiup 
of wretches I can riot relieve ! Poor houseless creatures ! uk 
world will give you reproaches, but will not give you relieL 
The slightest misfortunes of the great, the most imagint^rf 
uneasiness of the nch, are aggravated with all the power of 
eloquence, and held up to engage our attention and sympa- 
thetic sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by everf 
subordinate species of tyranny ; and every law, which gives 
others security, becomes an enemy to them. 

8. Why was this heart of mine formed with so much sen- 
sibility ? or why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse ? 
Tenderness, without the capacity of relieving, only makes 
the man who feels it, more wretched than the object which 
sues for assistance. 

QuKSTioNs.— 1. At what time of night was this written 1 2. In what 
arc different ones engacrcti 1 3. What does the writer propose to do'i 
4. What does he sav of the city 1 5. Who is supposed to utter what i« 
contained in the fifth verse 1 6. What persons only api>ear in the stwetl 
7. How are the miseries of the poor often regarded 1 8. How, the mis- 
fortunes of the rich and great 1 9. What is the condition of the poor «» 
comparison with that of the rich 1 10. What reflection is made by the 
writer in the last verse 1 

Why the rising inflection on reveln/, first verse 1 (Rule VI.) Wha* 
inflection has the second word, seventh verse 1 (Rule VIII.) Whati*** 
Bect'ion on the words previous to the dashes, first verse 1 What inflco* 
tion have the ezclamationB in Ibis \esaoTi'\ y9\iBS(.)\.Vi& <^«a!doQa I 
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LESSON XLVI. 

Spell and Define — 1. Auctioneer, one who exposes goods for sale 
to the highest bidder. 2. Relic, that wiiich remains. 3. ANTiauE', 
•Id; old-fashioned. 4. Pa tri arch'al, belonging to the age of the 
ftthers. 5. Longevity, length of life. 6. Despotism, arbitrary gov- 
ernment. 7. San'ity, soundness of mind. 8. Monitor, one who ad- 
monishes of fault or duty. 9. Plumage, feathers ; here means^ gaudy 
ornaments. 10. Desecrated, profaned. 11. Degenerate, having de- 
dined from natural excellence. 12. Annals, history related in the ex- 
act order of time. 

ANOTHER OLD CLOCK. 

Boston Register: 

1. The clock which for many years hung in the interior 
of the " oM brick" meeting-house, in this city, after various 
fortunes, lately fell into the hands of the auctioneer. At 
the time of the sale, the auctioneer actually delivered the 
following speech, which we have been permitted to publish. 
We venture to affirm that a more appropriate and witty 
speech never fell from the lips of the most celebrated orators 
St vendues, 

2. " Here is a relic of the early days of our country's an- 
nals, a remnant saved ; antique of its kind, and venerable for 
every association connected witli its history, — the old church 
dock, — bearing a mark of patriarchal longevity in the date, 
that speaks it one hundred and eighteen years of age. Yet, 
while it has ticked and struck off the thousands and tens of 
thousands, who have looked on its calm face, into eternity, it 
is still in good time, and going ! going ! 

3. "Though its existence was begun in the land of kings, 
moved by the spirit of our pious fathers, it followed them to 
the land of pilgrims, and was consecrated to serve in the 
house of God, whom they came hither to worship as the 
children of his kingdom, and not as spiritual slaves to 
earthly despotism. This sober, ever-going clock came over 
m the days of caution and sanity. It came when a sea- 
fiyage was a serious thing, and religion a serious thing, and 
a church clock a serious thing. It counted the moments 
while the minister of God Avas preaching, and his hearers 
listening, of eternity. It echoed his text, * Take heed how ye 
hear.' 

4. ** Then was there real clock-work and order in men's 
imnds and principles. Vanity did not then stare this ve,Tv«t- 
ible momtor hi the face, and study t\ie w\i\\ci\iO^ \.Ci ^\^^^'^ 
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its plumage. Avarice did not dare, under its measured * clic 
to be planning in tlie temple haw to lay up goods for ma 
years. Nor was pride then puffed up by the breath of 
own nostrils, while this minute-hand was showing its durati 
cut shorter at the beat of every pulse. 

5. " Now, who will sulffer this yenerable memento of tho 
days to be desecrated? Who will not wish to* possess hii 
self of it as a relic of the age of simplicity and godly si 
cerity ? Look at its aged but unwrinkled face. It is ceIe 
for it has not to answer for the sermons it has heard. Loc 
at it, ye degenerate sons of New England ! Do ye not seei 
to see the shade go back on the dial-plate to the days of yoi 
fathers, and to hear the voices of those aged servants of Go* 
who went from their preaching to their reward ? I woul 
speak more, but the hour is come. To whom shall it be sold ; 

Questions. — 1. What was ex|)Osed for sale by the auctioneer 1 2. Wh 
did he say of its age 1 3. When did it come over the sea 1 4. What hi 
been its employment 1 5. What was then the character of men 1 

What inflection has goings second verse 7 What are the two Rul" 
for inflections at questions 7 How should the last line in the secoii 
verse be read 7 



LESSON XLVII. 

Spell AND Define — 1. Stern, severe ; difficult of access. 2. Gian 
like a giant, — very large. 3. Moored, made fast in a station. 4. Aisr.E 
narrow passages in a forest; walks in a church. 5. Hoary, grfl 
6. Anthem, a sacred song. 

LANDING OF THE PmORIM FATHERS 

Mrs. Hemaks. 

1. The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky. 

Their giant branches tost ; 
And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

2. Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, the true-hearted, came. 
Not with the roll of the stirring druinSy 
And the trumpet that sounxk of fame ; 
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"Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in fear ; 
The} shook the depths of the desert's gloom, 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

3, Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the free. 
The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home ! ^ 

4. There were men with hoary hair. 

Amidst that pilgnm-band : 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 
There was woman's fearless eye. 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high. 

And the .fiery heart of youth. 

6. What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. 
Aye, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod : 
They left unstained what there they found, — 

Freedom to worship God. 

Q,URSTiONS. — I. Describe the waves, the woods, and the night, when 
m pilgrim fathers reached the New England shore. 2. How did they 
^^ come 1 3. What is said of their music 1 4. Of the ocean-eagle I 
J What different ones were in this band ? 6. What did they seek 1 
J Where did the pilgrim fathers first land 1 8. What did they leave to 
«-ar posterity 1 

Why a falling inflection at afar, fifth verse 1 Why rising at the other 
Jitestions in that y^rse 1 What difficulty in giving a distinct articulation 
'Ji the last line but one, second verse 1 What exercise is sometimes cal- 
plated to secure a distinct articulation *? (Les. II. 7.) Where, in tha 
■•t terse, occur rhetorical pauses 1 What two lines in the last Teno 
j^poU be read in a lower tone of voice than the rest % Dc IbA \m<«^ ^1 
vii (oetij contain an equal number of syllables ^ 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

Spei.l and Define — 1. Narcis'sus, a flower, otherwise called t 
daffodil 2. Strand, shore of the sea. 3. Mystic, having some sec 
meaning; obscure. 4. Main, the ocean. 5. Supernal, higher ; hec 
only. 0. Whelming, covering as with water. 7. Ire, anger. 8. E 
PUNGE, blot out ; hence, to destroy one's self. 9. Vie, to contend ; 
ftrive. 10. Frantic, mad ; wild; raving. 11. Chides, rebukes. 

RUDBARI AND HASSAN. 

Woods. 

[Translated from the German Version of a Persian Poem written in the thir* 
^ teeuth century.] 

1. In ancient days, as the old stories run. 
Strange hap befell a father and his son. 
Rudbari was an old sea- faring man, 
And loved the rough paths of the ocean ; 
And Hassan was his child, — a boy as bright 
As the keen moon, gleaming in the vault of night, 
Rose-red his cheek, narcissus-like his eye, 
And his form haight well with the slender cypress vie. 
Godly Rudbari was, and just, and true. 
And Hassan pure as a drop of early dew. 
Now, because Rudbari loved his only child, 
He resolved to take him o*er the waters wild. 



2. The ship is on the strand, — friends, brothers, parents, tlier 
Take the last leave with mingled tears and prayer. 
The sailor calls, the fair breeze chides delav. 
The sails are spread, and all are under way. 
But when the ship, hke a strong-shot arrow, flew, 
And the well-known shore was fading from the view, 
Hassan spake, as he gazed upon the land. 
Such mystic words as none could understand : — 
" On this troubled wave in vain we seek for rest. 
Who builds his house on the sea, or his palace on its breast 
Let mc but reach yon fixed and steadfast shore. 
And the bounding wave shall never tempt me more." 

S.'TiThen Rudbari spoke : — " And does my brave boy fear 
*?i^bcean*s face to see, and his thundering voice to heai 
"jfewill love, when home returned at last, 
tell, in his^ native cot, oi dangers past." 
Then Hassan said-t — "Think not thy brave boy fears. 
When be sees the ocean's face, or \ica\o\<;:.^ ol >i}axx&!i<^ V^ 
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But on these waters I may not abide ; 

Hold me not back ; I will not be denied." 

Rudban now wept o'er his wildered child : 

" What mean these looks, and words so strangely wild ? 

Dearer, my boy, to me than all the gain 

That IVe earned from the bounteous bosom of the main ! 

Nor heaven, nor earth, could yield one joy to me. 

Could I not, Hassan, share that joy with thee." 

i Hut Hassan soon in his wondering words, betrayed 
The cause of the mystic air that round him played : 
Soon as I saw these deep, wide waters roll, 
A light from the Infinite broke in upon my soul !" 
"Thy words, my child, but ill become thy Age, 
And would better suit the mouth of some star-gazing sage. 
" Thy words, my father, can not turn away 
Mine eye, now fixed on that supernal day. " 

6. "Dost thou not, Hassan, lay these dreams aside, 
ril plunge thee headlong in the whelming tide." 
" Do this, Rudbari, only not in ire, 
'Tis all I ask, and all I can desire. 
For on the bosom of this rolling flood. 
Slumbers an awful mystery of Good ; 
And he may solve it, who will self expunge. 
And in the depths of boundless being plunge.' 

8. He spake, and plunged, and s& quickly sunk beneath, 
, As the llying snow-flake melts on a summer heath. 

A moment Rudbari stood, as fixedly bound 
, As the pearl is by the shell that clasps it round. 
Then he followed his Hassan with a frantic leap ; 
And they slumber both on the bottom of the deep I 

QiiRaTioNS. — 1. What was Rudbari's occupation 1 2. Where did he 

t»h to take his son 1 3. Who uttered the last four lines of the second 

«BMe h 4. Did Hassan fear the sea 1 5. What did his father threaten 

'to do? 6. What did Hassan say and do 1 7. What did Rudbari do T 

8. What is said of them in the last line 1 

What pause occurs near the middle of ej'ch line in this poe^iyl 
What are the poetic pauses 1 (Les. XU. Rem. 6.) Should, the •*!- 
iMices uttered by the father iind the son, be read in the same i^iMTof 
wicc 1 Which should be re^d iri the higher pitch 1 (Les. X. 4.) <>W1>{J 
nflection do friejuLt, brofkers, po.rents^iake in the first line, second VliBrfl 
Why is Infinite, printed in capitals, fourth line, fourth veTSfcl WVnsX 
inflection at hear, third verse 1 How should the YoAlXvoa o-l ^2BM»V«wsft. 
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LESSON XLIX. 

Spell and Define — 1. Atroc'ities, cruel deeds. 3. Extimctiow, 
complete destruction. 3. Century, a hundred jears. 4. Glades, 
openings through a forest. 5. Tomahawk, an Indian hatchet 6. Fi- 
delity, faithfulness. 7. Sachems, Indian chiefs. 8. Absorbf.d, swal- 
lowed up. 9. Apology, excuse. 10. Perfidy, the act of violating « t 
promise. 11. Relinquished, given up. 12. Hurricane, a violent stona f 
of wind. 13. Lair, the bed of a wild beast. | 

CHARACTER AND DECAY OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 

INDIANS. S^^^^ 

1. There is, in the fate of the unfortunate Indians, much 
to awaken oilfcr sympathy, and much to disturb the sobriety 
of our judgment ; much which may be urged to excuse thdr 
own atrocities ; much in their characters, which betrays VB 
into an involuntary admiration. What can be more melan- 
choly than their history ? By a law of their nature, they seem 
destined to a slow, but siu^e extinction. Every where, at the 
approach of the white man,, they fade away. We hear the 
rustling of their footsteps, like that of the withered leaves of 
autumn, and they are gone forever. They pass mournfully 
by us, and they return no more. 

2. Two centuries ago, the smoke of their wigwams, pd 
the 'fires of their councils, rose in every valley, from Hudson'B 
Bay to the farthest Florida, from the ocean to the Mississipjtt 
and the lakes. The shouts of victory and the war-dance ri^ 
through the mountains and the glades. The thick arrows and 
the deadly tomahawk whistled through the wild forests ; and 
the hunter's trace, and the dark encampment, startled the 
wild beasts in their lairs. 

3. The warriors stood forth in their glory. The yountf 
listened to the songs of other days. The mothers pbyel 
with their infants, and gazed on the scene with warm hope* 
of the future. The aged sat down; but they wept not* 
They should soon be at rest in fairer regions, where the 

^ Great Spirit dwelt, in a home prepared for the brave beyooA 
the western skies. Braver men never lived; truer ineo 
never drew the bow. They had courage, and fortitude, and 

. , sagacity, and perseverance, beyond most of the human race- 
They shcu&k from no dangers, and they feared no hard* 
ships. ' 

4. If ^hiey had the vices of savage life, they had tb^ 
virtues Smo, ^They were tTue to t\iea Qo^aatX^^XSosn fxk 
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and their homes. If they forgave not injury, neither did 
they forget kindness. If their vengeance was terrible, their 
fidelity and generosity were unconquerable also. Their 
love, fike their hate, stopped not on this side of the grave. 
But where are they ? Where are the villages, and warriors, 
and youth ? the sachems and the tribes ? the hunters and 
their families? They have perished, — they are consumed. 
The wasting pestilence has not alone done the mighty work. 
Ko, — ^nor famine, nor war. There has been a mightier 
power, a moral canker, which hath eaten into their heart- 
cores, — a plague, which the touch of the white man com- 
municated ; a poison, which betrayed them into a hugering 
ruin. 

5. The winds of the Atlantic • fan not a single region, 
which they may now call their own. Already the last feeble 
remnants of the race are preparing for their journey beyond 
the Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable homes, 
the aged, the helpless, the women, and the warriors, " few 
and faint, yet fearless still." The ashes fiire cold on their 
native h earths. The smoke no longer curls roimd their • 
lowly cabins. They move on with a slow, unsteady step. 
The white man is upon their heels, for terror or dispatch ; 
but they heed him not. They turn to take a last look of 
their deserted villages. They cast a last glance upon the 
graves of their fathers. They shed no tears ; they utter no 
cries ; they heave no groans. 

6. There is something in their Hearts, which passeth speech. 
There is somethmg in their looks, not of vengeance or sub- 
mission, but of hard necessity, which stifles both; which 
chokes all utterance ; which has no aim nor method. It is 
courage absorbed in despair. They linger but for a moment. 
Their look is onward. They have passed the fatal stream. 
It shall never be repassed by theiJa, — ^no, never. Yet there 
lies not between us and them an impassable gulf. They 
how, and feel, that there is for them still one remove fur- 
ther, not distant, nor unseen. It is — to the general burial- / 
ground of their race. 

1. Reason as we may, it is impossible not to read, in such ? 
a &te, much that we know not .how to interpret ; much of 
provocation to cruel deeds and deep resentments; much of 
jpology for wrong and perfidy; much of pity mingling witli;f.;j 
ladiffnation ; much of doubt and misgiving as to^Jie past ; 
ttucL of painful recollections ; much of dark foreboding as to 
ftsfaturv. 

1 
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I will go to my tentr and lie down in despair ; 
I will paint me with black, and will sever my hair- 
I will sit on the shore, where the huriicane bk)wsy 
And reveal to the god of the tempest my woes ; 
I will weep for a season on bitterness fed. 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead ; 
But they died not by hunger, or lingering decay ;. 
The steel of the white man hath swept them away :: 
My wife, and my children, — oh spare me the tale ! — 
For who is there left that is kin to Geehale ! 

N. Y. Statesman, 

CtuEsnoNs. — 1. What was the condition of the Indians two centra 
ago 1 2. Whut is said of their warriors, their young, their mothers, &c 
3. CM* their virtues aad their vices 1 4. Where are they now 1 5r. He 
do they appear 1 6. Does the treatment which they have received, fi 
nish any apology for their cruelty 1 7. Who is supposed to utter i 
lament contained in the poetry 1 8. What has destroyed the Indiaxu 
9. Who was Greehale 1 Ans. An Indian chief. 

What inflections has the last sentence but one, third verse, and why 
What pause is denoted by the dash, last.sentence, sixth verse 1 (Les. X 
3.) How should the clause following the dash be read 1 (Les. XI. 4 
What poetical pauses at the middle asd end of each line in the poetry 



LESSON L. 

tSrtLi* AND Define — 1. Animal, any thing having Bfe. 2. Impi.! 
Hents, tools, or instruments of labor. 3. Species, classes or kindi 
4. Poll, the head. 5. Perfect, finished. 6. Structure, any thio 
built 7. BLegtipied, made right. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MAN AND INFERIOR 

ANEVIALS. 

Jane Tatlob:. 

1/ The cHef difference between man and the other ani 
jnals, consists in this, that the former has reason, wherea 
the latter have only instinct ; but in order to understand wba 
we mean by the terms, reason and instinct, it will be neces 
sary to mention three things, in which the difference ver 
distinctly appears. 

• 2. Let us Jirst, to bring the parties as nearly on a level a 
possible, consider man in a savage state, wholly occupi^^ 
Eke the beasts of the field) in providing for the wants of bi 
aiumal mature; and here the first distincticH^ that appear 
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between them, is, ihe use of implements. When the savage 
provides himself with a hut, or a wigwam, for shelter, or that 
he may store up his provisions, he does no more than is 
done by the rabbit, the beaver, the bee, and birds of every 
species. 

3. But the man can not make any progress in this work 
without tools ; he must provide himself with an ax even be- 
fore he can cut down a tree for its timber ; whereas these 
animals form their burrows, their cells, or their nests, with 
no other tools than those, with which nature has provided 
them. In cultivating the ground, also, man can do nothing 
without a spade or a plow ; nor can he reap what he has 
sown, till he has shaped an implement, with which to cut down 
his harvests. But the inferior animals provide for themselves 
and their young without any of these things. 

4. Now for the second distinction. Man, in all his opera- 
tions, makes mistakes ; animals make none. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing as a bird sitting on a twig, lamenting 
over her half-finished nest, and puzzling her little poll to know 
how to complete it ? Or did you ever see the cells of a bee- 
hive in clumsy, irregular shapes, or observe any thing like a 
discussion in the little community, as if there was a difference 
of opinion among the architects ? 

5. The lower animals are even better physicians than wo 
are; for when they are ill, they will, mahy of them, seek^owt 
some particular herb which they do not use as food, and which 
possesses a medicinal quality, exactly suited to thjbcomplaint ; 
whereas, the whole college of physicians will dispute for a 
century about the virtues of a single drug. 

6. Man undertakes nothing, in which he is not more or less 
puzzled ; and must try numberless experiments before he can 
bring his undertakings to any thing like perfection ; even the 
simplest operations of domestic life, are not well performed 
without some experience ; and the term of man's life is half 
Wasted before he has done with his mistakes, and begins to 
profit by his lessons. 

7. The third distinction is, that animals make no improve- 
•i«ate; while the knowledge, and skill, and the success of 
■ttn are perpetually on the increase. Animals, in all their 
operations, follow the first impulse of nature, or that instinct 
which God has implanted in them. In all they do undertake, 
berefbre, their works are more peif £t and regular than those 
rfman. 

8. Bat man, having been endowed withi t\ie tws^'^ ^^ 
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I will go to my tentr and lie down in despair ; 
I will paint me with black, and will sever my hab*;; 
I will sit on the sh^'e, where the huriicane blows>. 
And reveal to the god of the tempest my woes ; 
I will weep for a seas(»i on bitterness fed. 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead : 
But they died not by hunger, or lingermg decay ; 
The steel of the white man hath swept them away i 
My wife, and my children,— oh spare me the tale ! — 
For who is there left that is kin to Gteehale ! 

N. Y. Statksmaif^ 

Questions. — 1. What was the condition of the Indians two centnri 
ago 1 2. What is said ot* their warriors, their young, their mothers, &c 
3. Of their virtues ajad their vices 1 4. Where are they now 1 5. Ho 
do they appear 1 6. Does the treatment which they have received, ft 
nish any apology for their cruelty 1 7. Who is supposed to utter tJ 
lament contained in the poetry 1 8. What has destroyed the Indiaiu 
9. Who was Greehale 1 Ans. An Indian chief. 

What inflections has the last sentence but one, third verse, and why 
What pause is denoted by the dash, last.sentence, sixth verse 1 (Les. X 
3.) How should the clause following the dash be read'} (Les. XI. 4 
What poetical pauses at the middle and end of each line ixv the poetry 



LESSON L. 

SfELL AND Define — 1. Animal, any thing having Kfe. 2. Impm 
Hents, tools, or instruments of labor. 3. Species, classes or kindi 
4. Poll, the head. 5. Perfect, finished. 6. Structure, any thiii 
built 7. Rbgtified, made right. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MAN AND INFERIOR 

ANIMALS. 

Ja5e Tatlok. 

If The cLief difference between man and the other anl 
ma\s, consists in this, tliat the former has reason, wherea 
the latter have only instinct ; but in order to understand wha 
we mean by the terms, reason and instinct, it will be neces 
sary to mention three things, in which the difference ver 
distinctly appears. 

• 2. Let us Jlrst, to bring the parties as nearly on a level a 
possible, consider man m a savage state, wholly occupied 
fike the beasts of the fieltf, in providing for the wants of hi 
ammal nature; and here the first distiactic»^ that appear 
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etween them, is, the use of implenieyits. When the savage 
rovides himself with a hut, or a wigwam, for shelter, or that 
e may store up his provisions, he does no more than is 
one by the rabbit, the beaver, the bee, and birds of every 
pecies. 

3. But the man can not make any progress in this work 
nthout tools ; he must provide himself with an ax even be- 
bre he can cut down a tree for its timber ; whereas these 
mimals form their burrows, their cells, or their nests, with 
DO other tools than those, with which nature has provided 
them. In cultivating the ground, also, man can do nothing 
without a spade or a plow ; nor can he reap what he has 
town, till he has shaped an implement, with which to cut down 
bis harvests. But the inferior animals provide for tliemselves 
and their young without any of these things. 

4. Now for the second distinction. Man, in all his opera- 
tions, makes mistakes ; animals make none. Did you ever 
hear of such a tiling as a bird sitting on a twig, lamenting 
over her half-finished nest, and puzzling her little poll to know 
how to complete it ? Or did you ever see the cells of a bee- 
hive in clumsy, irregular shapes, or observe any thing Uke a 
discussion in the little community, as if there was a difference 
of opinion among the architects ? 

5. The lower animals are even better physicians than wo 
are ; for when they are ill, they will, many of them, seek out 
some particular herb which they do not use as food, and which 
possesses a medicinal quality, exactly suited to tha^complaint ; 
▼hereas, the whole college of physicians will cEpute for a 
eentury about the virtues of a single drug. 

0. Man undertakes nothing, in which he is not more or less 
puzzled ; and must try numberless experiments before he can 
bring his imdertakings to any thing like perfection ; even the 
amplest operations of domestic life, are not well performed 
without sotne experience ; and the term of man's life is half 
wasted before he has done with his mistakes, and begins to 
profit by his lessons. 

7. The third distinction is, that animals make no improve- 
■w»te; while the knowledge, and skill, and the success of 
nan are perpetually on the increase. Animals, in all their 
operations, follow the first impulse of nature, or that instinct 
which God has implanted in them. In all they do undertake, 
therefore, their works are more perfect and regular than those 
tfman. 

8. But man, having been endowed with the faculty of 
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thinking or reasoning about what he does, is enabled by pa- 
tience and industry to correct the mistakes, into which he at 
fii-st falls, and to go on constantly improving. A bird's nest 
is, indeed, a perfect structure ; yet the nest of a swallow of 
the nineteenth century, is not at all more commodious or ele- 
gant than those that were built amid the rafters of Noah's 
ark. But if we compare the wigwam of the savage with the 
temples and palaces ^f ancient Greece and Rome, we then 
shall see to what man's mistakes, rectified and improved upon, 
conduct him. 

Questions. — 1 . Is man an animal 1 2. What is the chief difference 
between him and other animals 1 3. How does this appear in the con" 
struction of dwellings 1 4. What is said of the mistakes of the two I 
5. Of them as physicians 1 6. How did the ichneumon cure itself from 
the bite of a snake 1 (See p. 62.) 7. What difference do you pereeife 
in respect to their improvements 1 8. Where £ire Greece and Rome 1 

What words in the first and third verses, are oflen unarticulated 1 
What inflection at bee, second verse 1 (Rule VI. Les. V.) Why a ri- 
sing inflection at architects, fourth verse f How do you account for the 
italicized words and phrases in this lesson 1 



LESSON LI. . 

Spell and Define—'I. Bribed, hired to do abase act. 2. Impostok, 
one who imposes on others ; a deceiver. 3. Assizes, an English court; 
originally, an assembly of knights, &c. 4. Stimulated, urged on to 
action. 5. Plaintiff, a complainant ; one who ci^mences a suit be* 
fore a tribunal. 6. Precarious, doubtful and uncertain. 7. Excbpt, • 
to object to. 8. Adduced, brought forward. 9. Deposed, declareJ 
upon oath. 10. Sophistry, false reasoning. 11. Yer'dict, the df 
cision of a jury. 

ANECDOTE OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. 

1. A GENTLEMAN who possessed an estate worth abbutfiv^ 
hundred pounds a year, in the eastern part of England, had 
two sons. The elder, being of a rambling disposition, went 
abroad. After several years, his father died; when the 
younger son, destroying his will, seized upon the estate. H© 
gave out that his elder brother was dead, and bribed fils^ 
witnesses to attest the truth of it. 

2. In the course of time, the elder brother returned ; but 
came home in destitute circumstances. His yoimger brothc' 
repulsed ^im with scorn,, and told him that he was an iiA' 
pdatt>i^^B^mgB^ef^d thai '&(&, real brother was dead lootf 
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•go; and he could bring witnesses to prove it. The poor 
fellow, having neither money nor friends^ was in a sad sit- 
uation. 

3. He went round the parish making complaints, and, at 
last, to a lawyer, who, when he had heard the poor man's 
story, replied, ** You have nothing to give me. If I under- 
take your cause and lose it, it will bjang me into disgrace, 
as all the wealth and evidence are on your brother's side. 
However, I will undertake your cause on this condition ; 
you shall enter into an obligation to pay me one thousand 
guineas, if I gain the estate for you. If I lose it, I know 
the consequences ; and I venture with my eyes open." Ac- 
cordingly, he entered an action against the younger brother, 
"which was to be tried at the next general assizes at Chelms- 
ford, in Essex. 

4. The lawyer, having engaged in the cause of the young 
man, and being stimulated by the prospect of a thousand 
guineas, set his wits at work to contrive the best methods 
to gain his end. At last, he hit upon this happy thought, 
that he would consult the first judge of his age, Lord Chief 
Justice Hale. Accordingly, he hastened to London, and 
laid open the cause, and all its circumstances before him. 
The judge, who was a great lover of justice, heard the case 
attentively, and promised him all the assistance in his power. 

5. The lawyer having taken leave, the judge contrived 
matters so as to finish all his business at the King's Bench, 
before the assizes began at Chelmsford. When within a 
short distance of the place, he dismissed his servant and 
horses, and sought a single house. He found one occupied 
by a miller. After some conversation, and making himself 
quite agreeable, he proposed to the miller to change clothes 
with him. As the judge had on a very good suit, the man 
had no reason to object. 

\M 6. Accordingly, the judge shifted himself from top to toe, 

ffes and put on a complete suit of the miller's clothes. Equipped 
with a miller's hat, and shoes, and staff, he walked to Chelms- 
ford, and procured good lodging, suitable for the assizes, that 

^ Bliould come on next day. When the trials came on, he 
Walked, like an ignorant country fellow, backward and for- 
ward along the county hall. He obsen^ed narrowly what 
passed around him ; and when the court began to fill, he 

li'l MNind out the poor fellow who was the plaintiff. 

jA 7. As soon as he came into^fche hall, the miller approached 
\m, and said, ** Honest friefa, how la y5i^-^»V!J^^<!^ Vi ^ 
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to-day?" "Why," replied the plaintiff, "my cause is ia a 
very precarious situation, and, if I lose it, I am ruined fof 
life." " Well, honest friend," replied the miller, " will you take 
my advice ? I will let you into a secret, which perhaps you 
do not know ; every Englishman has the right and privilege 
to except against any one juryman through the whole twelve ; 
now do you insist upoi^ your privilege, without giving a rea- 
son why, and, if possible, get me chosen in his room, and I 
will do you all the service in my power." 

8. Accordingly, when the clerk had called over the names 
of the jurymen, the plaintiff excepted to one of them. The 
judge on the bench was highly offended with this liberty. 
" What do you mean," said he, " by excepting against that 
gentleman ?" " I mean, my lord, to assert my privilege as 
an Englishman, without giving a reason why." 

9. The judge, who liad been highly bribed, in order to 
conceal it by a show of candor, and ha\ing a confidence in 
the superiority of his party, said, "Well, sir, as you claim 
your privilege in one instance, I will grant it. Whom would 
you wish to have in the room of that man excepted?" Af- 
ter a short time, taken in consideration, " My lord," said he, 
" I wish to have an honest man chosen ;" and looking round 
the court — " My lord, there is that miller in the court ; we 
will have him, if you please." Accordingly the miller was 
chosen. 

10. As soon as the clerk of the court had given them all 
their oaths, a little dextrous fellow came into the apartment, 
and slipped ten golden guineas into the hands of each of 
eleven jurymen, and gave the miller but five. He observed 
that they were all bribed as well as himself, and said to his 
next neighbor, in a soft whisper, " How much have you got?" 
" Ten pieces," said he. But he cor^aled what he had got 

, himself. The cause was opened by the plaintiff's counsel; 

- jand all the scraps of evidence they could pick up were ad- 
duced in his favor. 

♦ 11. The younger brother was provided with a great num- 
ber of witnesses, and pleaders, all plentifully bribed, as well 
as the judge. The witnesses deposed, that they were in the 
self-same country when the brother died, and saw hijD 
buried. The counselors pleaded upon this accumulated 
evidence ; and every thing went with a full tide in favor of 
the youngef brother. The judge summed up the evidence 
with great gravity and deliberation ; — " and now, gentlemen 
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if the jiirj^," sdd ho, " lay jour heads together, and bring ia 
your verdict as you shall deem most just." 

12. They waited but a few minutes, before they determined 
in favor of the younger brother. The judge said, "Gentle- 
men, are you agreed ? and who shall speak for yoii ?" — '* We 
are ail agreed, my lord," replied one ; " our foreman shaU 
speak for us." " Hold, ray lord," replied the miller; " we are 
not all agreed." " Why ?" said the judge, in a very surly 
manner, " what's the matter with you ? What reasons have 
you for disagreeing ?" 

13- "I have several reasons, my lord," replied the miller; 
''the first is, they have given to all these gentlemen of the 
jury ten broad pieces of gold, and to 7iie but five; which, you 
know, is not fair. Besides, I have many objections to mUke 
to the false reasonings- of the pleaders, and the contradictorjr 
evidence of the witnesses." Upon this, the miller began a 
discourse, which discovered such vast penetration of judg- 
ment, suck extensive knowledge of law, and was expressed 
with such energetic and manly eloquence, that it astonished 
the judge and the whole court. 

14. As he was going on with his powerful demonstrations, 
the judge, in great surpiise, stopped him. " Where did you 
come from, and who are you ?" " I came from Westminstei 
Hall," replied the miller ; " my name is Matthew Hale ; I 
am Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench. I havQ ob- 
served the imquity of your proceedings this day; therefore, 
eome down from a seat which you are nowise worthy to hold. 
Tou are OTie of the cor rapt ];L;rties in tliis iniquitous busi- 
ness. I will come up this moment and try the cause ovei 
again." 

15. Accordingly, Sir Matthew went up, w^ith his miller's 
dress and hat on, began the tiial from its very commencement, 
and searched every circumstance of truth and falsehood. 
He evinced the elder brother's title to the estate, from the 
wntradictory evidence of the witnesses, and the false reasonr- 
ing of the pleaders ; unraveled all the sophistry to the very 
bottom, and gained a complete victory in favor of truth and 
justice. 

■QuiWTioKe. — 1. TIf>w many ilollars are there in five hundre<1 Engligti 
,"ioundi«1 3. What was the clianu-ter of the cider soni 3. What tU<3 
the voun^rer 8on do ou the deaJh of his Oilher *? 4. Relate whut occurred 
on the return of the okler son 5. To whom did his lawyer apply tor ai»- 
nstance 1 H. At what Iioiise did the Juil«:e cull and with whom did h« 
cichan^ dothee!? 7. JJuw did he tvpucar on Tevic\san« CV^sSksaa^i^'V 
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a What did he say to the plaintiff 1 9. What did the plaintiff do to g 
him cliostn jurynuin 1 JO. What were the proceedings of the cour 
11. What ohjeotions ilid the Bupposed miller make to the verdict of tl 
jury 1 12. What did he do after informing the court who he wasl 

How should the first quotation in the tenth verse be read/? Give tl 
Rules for the inflections as they are marked in the twelfth verse. Shou 
there be any inflection before a quotation 1 What example of absolu 
emphasis, twelfth verse 1 With what different tones of voice should ti 
quotations at the end of the eighth verse be read 1 



LESSON III. 

Spell and Define — 1. Vigorous, strong; quick of action. 2. In' 
THJCACT, something difficult to understand; perplexity. 3. Train, i 
company of people walking in procession. 4. Sable, dark,— dressed u 
black. 5. Animated, full of Ufe. 6. Ivory, the tush of an elephant 
7. Reclines, droops down ; leans to one side. 8. Stateliness, gran 
deur; majestic appearance. 

« I HAVE SEEN AN END OF ALL PERFECTION." 

Mrs. Sigournet. 

1. I HAVE seen a man in the glory of his days, and tin 
pride of his strength. He was built like the tall cedar thai 
lifts its head above the forest trees, — like the strong oak thai 
strikes its root deeply into the earth. He feared no danger 
he felt no sickness ; he wondered that any should groan on 
sigh at pain. His mind was vigorous like his b6dy ; he was 
perplexed at no intricacy ; he was daunted at no difficulty 
into hidden things he searched, and what was crooked be made 
plain. 

2. He went forth fearlessly upon' the face of the mightj 
-V d^ep ; he surveyed the nations of the earth ; he measurec 
^iHjie distances of tlie stars, and called them by their names 

ite gloried in the' extent of his knowledge, — in the vigor o: 
his understanding, and strove to search even into what th< 
iLlTftfghty had concealed. And when I looked on him, I said 
" What a piece -of v*'ork is man ! how noble in reason ! how in 
finite in fiicttlties ! in Ibpn and moving, how express and ad 
mirable T in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, ho^ 
like a God!" . 

3. I jt)tMtt€d, — his look was no more lofty, nor his stej 
proud ; hisTbrok^n. frame was like some ruined tower ; his 
nair& were white and scattered ; and his eyes gazed vacantly 
upon * what was, parsing around him. The vigor of Lii 
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btellect was wasted, and of all that he had gained by study 
nothins: remained. He feared when there was no danorer, 
and wlien there was no sorrow he wept. His memory was 
decayed and treacherous, and showed him only broken images 
of the glory that was departed. 

4. His house w^s to him like a strange land, and his friends .K. 
were counted as his enemies; and he thought himself strong -i^, 
and healthful, while his foot tottered on the verge of the grave ^->^ 
He said of his son — " He is my brother ;" of his daughter — 

" I know her not ;" and he inquired what was his own name. 
And one who supported his last steps, and ministered to his 
many wants, said to me as I looked on the melancholy scene, 
"Let thine heart receive instruction, for thou hast seen an end 
of all earthly perfection." 

5. I have seen a beautiful female treading the first stages of 
youth, and entering joyfully into the pleasures of life. The 
glance of her eye was variable and sweet, and on her cheek j* 
trembled something like the first blush of the morning ; her •^-' 
lips moved, and there was harmony ; and when she floated ia 

the dance, her light form, like the aspen, seemed to move 
with every breeze. I returned, — but she was not in the dance ; 
I sought her in the gay circle of her companions, but I found 
her not. Her eyes sparkled not there, — the music of her voice 
was silent, — she rejoiced on earth no more. 

6. I saw a train, sable and slow-paced, who bore sadly to 
an opened grave what once was animated and beautiful. 
They paused as they approached, and a voice broke the 
awful silence : " Mingle ashes with ashes, and dust with its 
original dust. To the earth, whence it was taken, consign 
we the body of our §ister." They covered her with the 
damp soil, and the cold clods of the valley ; and the worms ^ 
crowded into her silent abode. Yet one- sad mourner ^ijf^'^ 
gered to cast himself upon her grave ; and".:as he wept, j^ 
said, "There is no beauty, nor grace, nor lovehness, that: 
continueth in man; for this is the end of all his glory Q^ai.^i^ 
fection. ^ ^ 

7. I have seen an infant with a fair.brbw, and afriamelike 
polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in its sports, it rejoiced, 
and again it wept ; but whether its glowing cheek dimpled 
with smiles, or its blue eye was brilliant with- tears* still I said 
to my heart, " It is beautiful." It was like the ^jjKt piire blos- 
Bom, which some cherished plant had shot -foirifc, whose cup is 
filled with a dew-drop, and whose head t4idGQ.QS>» mj^qs^ \^ 
parent stem. ^ - ' 

•-••..■.• f 
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8. I again saw this child, when the lamp of reason 
dawned in its mind. Its soul was gentle and peaceful 
eye sparkled with joy, as it looked round on this good and p 

' ant world. It ran swiftly in the ways of knowledge ; it hi 
its ear to instruction ; it stood like a lamb before its tea< 
It was not proud, nor envious, nor stubborn ; and it 
never heard of the vices and vanities of the world. And '^ 
I looked upon it, I remembered that our Savior had 
" Except ye become as little children, ye can not enter 
the kingdom of heaven." 

9. But the scene was changed, — and I saw a man w 
the world called honorable, and many waited for his si 
They pointed out the fields that were his, and talked of 
silver and gold that he had gathered ; they admired the si 
liness of his domes, and extolled the honor of his family, 
his heart answered secretly, " By my wisdom have I gc 
all this ;" so he returned no thanks to God, neither die 
fear or serve Him. 

10. And as I passed along, I heard the complaints of 
laborers who had reaped down his fields, and the cries ol 
poor, whose covering he had taken away ; but the soun 
feasting and revelry was in his apartments, and the u 
beggar came tottering from his door. But he considered 
that the cries of the oppressed were continually entering 
the ears of the Most High. And when I knew that this 
was once the teachable child that I had loved, the beau 

- Jl^ant that I had gazed upon with delight, I said in my bii 
ness, "I have. seen an end to all perfection;" and I laid 
f^ Siouth in the dust. 

Questions. — 1. How is the man represented in the first two vei 
2. What is said of him in the third and fourth verses 1 3, How i 
female described 1 4. What circumstance is spoken of in the 
verse 1 5. What is said of the infant 1 6. How did it appear wh 
became a little older ? 7. Who was the nftrn mentioned in the las 
▼erscs 1 8 What were then his circumstances 1 9. What was his < 
actet 1 10. Where in the Bible is the last quotation found 1 Ans . 
Psalm, 96th verse. 

Wherein consists the difficulty of rightly articulating the fore pa 
the first verse 1 What words in the first line, fifth verse, contain si 

. Bounds in immediate succession 1 What Rules for the inflectioi 
maracd in the first verse 7 Which are the emphatic words in the q 
tion, ninth verse 1 Which pne the most emphatic words in the quota 
end of the sixth verse 1 Which, in the quotation, tenth verse 1 

. «ietli6ji^emphatic1 (Lm. VHI. Npte VU.) 

. * *. i.". • • 
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LESSON LIIL 

Spelt^ and Dkfinf. — 1. Optics, the science of sigbt. 2. Ju'bi lee, t. 
isoa of joy. 3. Puims^vai,, of the first age; original. 4. In'cevsf^ 
ors offered in religious devotion. 5. Mir'rored pictared as in a miN 
I. 6. H«>Hi zoN, the fine at which the earth and sky appear to meet 
T'K»'', «. %urg conveying some promise ; a sign. 8. ENCHANTMSNt 
« V ' f magic arts, or charms. 

TO THE RAINBOW. 

i. Triumphal arch, that fill'st tlie sky. 
When storms prepare to part; 
I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art, 

2. Still seem, as to my childhood's sigbl^ 
A midway station given. 
For happy spirits to alight. 
Between the earth and heaven. 

5. Can ail that optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so. 
As when I dreamed of gems and gold» 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

4. When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's vaii withdraws. 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 



5. And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams» 

But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky, 

6. When, o'er the green, imdeluged earthy 

Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the vorld's gray fathers fort^ 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

7. And when its yellow luster smiled 

O'er mountmns yet untrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child. 
To bless the bow of God. 

8. Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 

The first made anthem rang, 
On earth, delivered from the deep, 
And the' first poet sang. 
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9. Kor ever shall tha Muse's eye. 
Unruptured g: •■et thy beam ; 
Theme of prime' J prophecy, 
Bi still the p fjfa theme ! 

10. The earth to th^c her incense yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings, , 

When, glittering m the freshened fields. 
The sflowy mushroom springs. 

11. How glorious is 'thy girdle, cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town, , 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down! 

12. As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young, thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark. 

First sported m thy beam. 

13. For, faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 
Nor lets tlie type grow pale with age. 
That fii-st spoke peace to man. 

(iuESTiONa.— !. Wliut Joes the rainbow eeem (o be in cbilJh 
wgbtl 3. Doea science ciplain ils laws! 3. For wlinl purpofo 
the bow first placed in the Iieavens 1 4. How iliil mankind rea^i 
6. OfwhntJiJlhefiratpoetsinsrl 6. To what does eartli yidillK 
Dense 1 7. Does the lainboiv ever appear down in the oceiui % 6 
what is it a. type 1 

How ia-tem parsed, second Terse 1 Is there any cesural pauw in 
poetry? What pause ia foumH Which are the accented syllables, 
I Terae 1 Do they occur regularly 1 What causes the exception 1 



_ LESSON LIV. 

' gpEH *ND Dbfinb— 1. iMpeNKTHABLE, not lo be entered ly « 
thm can not be pierced. 8. Profound', the deep. 3. B«se, tbeboi 
4^^H mE^d re^drol. 5. Fbcnzy, madness, or any violent ajilntion . 
niiJl£'!A' M[BN, look ; manner, 7. Bcr'FKT, lo contend tt|Jfl 
..£. Ikmi* for forlorn,) forsaken ; deslilule: helpless. 

CH^T STILUNG THE TEMPEST. 

1. Lone Night, descending n-ith lior sable shroud, 
Haddarkiy cSnopied the troubled deep ! 
AJl.^Il in g-Joom waB^^tle3 ; audlie bdrk. 
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That bore the Savior with his timid band. 

Held silent on its way : no kindly ray 

To aid its guidance, — not one glimmering stir, — 

But all was deep, impenetrable gloom ! 

Still to its doubtful course that gallant ship 

Moved on, obedient, through the dread profound ! 

2. Hark to the warning ! Mark the quivering gleam ! 
Down, — down, — the tempest plunges on the sea. 
And the mad waves rise up to buffet it, — 
And now like angry demons they contend ! 
Loud peals the thunder, — quick the lightnings fl^h,— 
The hoarse-toned Tempest howls along the wave. 
And Galilee heaves from her rocky base ! 

8. But ah ! by the red lightning's fitful glare, 

What bark is plunging -mid the billowy strife, " 

And dashing madly on to fearful doom ? 

'Tis His, — the Savior*s ! Now it mounts the w^ve. 

And rises, threatening, to the frowning sky ; 

Now plunges headlong in the yawning depths. 

While swelling seas break o'er it, in their wrath ! 

But where is He, — the Master ? heeds he not 

The bursting anguish, and the heart-rending cry.? 

Upon the deck, amid the billows' roar. 

And breaking surges, 16 ! he sleepeth there. 

Calm as an infant on its nurse's breast ! 

4. But now a wave, high rising o'er the deep, - 

Lifts its dire crest, and like a vengeful fiend, ^■ 

Comes as a mountain on ! The 'frighted band f 

Fly in their frenzy to their sleeping Lord, • ': 
And in despair's lorn accents shriek for aid : p.- 

" We parish ! — ^Master ! — save us, save us, Ldrd V* . . - '\ 

6. He r6se, and with a calm, benignant mien, ^ 

L6oked on the storm : then, with a majesty, vi.. 

As if the Tempest were his willing slave, '^f-' 

Commanded,—" P^ace ! he still /*' tf^ ' 

«. The thunders hi!ished,.#*^'' * * '* 

The trembling lightnings fled away^ in fekr^ — 
The foam-capt suijg^ siknk to quiet rest^— .; 
The raging wmds ff^Mt still, — f 
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■ II - ■ ■- I ■ - ■ ——..I ■■■!■■ ■ I II ■ II— th— ^ifc*B>ifcMa^^ 

Q,nKSTioNH. — 1. How is the night described ? 2, What is said of tb« 
i^h'ip before the tempest 1 3. Describe the tem})e8t. 4. How whs the 
fillip tossrd by it ? f). Where was the Savior 1 (J. VVho called him 1 
7. What did he do 1 8. What was the effect on the tempest? 

How should the quotation in the fourth verse be read 1 The quota- 
tion in the fifth t How should the last verse be read 1 Why do th« 
questions in the eighth and ninth lines of the third verse take diflerent 
ijdjSections 1 (Rule 1. and II.) What does the apostrophe before /r«>Atek» 
Jdvnh verse, signify 1 What examples of absolute emphasis in this les- 
son 1 What, ot' rhetorical pause 1 W^hich should be read in the qiucker 
tone of voice, the fourth or fitlh verse "i 
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LESSON LV. 

Spell AND Define — 1. Scenery, appearance of a place. 2. Amen"* 
ITY, agreeableness ; pleasantness of situation. 3. Grand'eur, great- 
ness ; splendor of appearance. 4. Pla cid'ity, a calm and quiet state. 
5. Cas'cadks, waterfalls. 6. Precipices, very steep places. 7. Suc- 
ceeded, followed. 8. Dominated. /i/«ra//y, governed ; ruled. 9. Series, 
a succession of things in order. 10. La'va. the melted substance thrown 
out vf a volcano. 11. Declivities, gradual descents. 12. Maonitdds, 
greatness. 13. Sward, grassy surface of land; turf. 14. Cra'teh, 
mouth of a volcano. '; 

SCENERY OF SNAKE RIVER. 

W. Irvctg. 

. 1. If the scenery of the Way-lee-way had charmed the 
tray^lers with its mingled amenity and grandeur, that which 
brote .upoA . them on once more reaching Snake River, filled 
them with admiration and astonishment. At times the river 
was overhung by dark iind stupendous rocks, rising like gi- 
/.-giiptic walls and battlements; these would be rent by wide 
atytiinK-pliasuas, t_h^,t^ seemed to speak of past convulsions 
"' i» • oometimes tlje nv.er was of a glassy smoothness 
and ^placidity ; at other times; it roared along in impetuous 
rapids and foajming cascades.- ' Here the rocks were piled in 
the most fantlastick crags and precipices ; and in another place 
they were succeeded by delightful valleys, carpeted with green 
6 ward. 



■ '^^^S^^ whole of this wild and varied scenery, was dominated 

by iB9TOnse mQ||^alns, rearing their distant peaks into the 

clouds. *' Thfgvm^i^i^^r^^ of the views, presented 

on ev^ry side," says B5fiSi^^^ ^J.beggar both the pencil and 

• ' the pen. Nothing we had «ver gaied upon in any other re- 

j^gion, cduld, for a- moment, compare in wild majesty and im- 

ptesdve sternness, with' the series of scenes which here at 
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every turn, astonished our senses, and filled us with awe and 
deUght." 

3. Indeed, from all that we can gather from the journal 
before us, and tlie accounts of other travelers who passed 
through these regions, in the memorable enterprise of Asto- 
ria, we are inclined to think that Snake River must be one of 
the most remarkable for varied and striking scenery, of t^.,., 
the rivers of this continent. From its head waters in th^' • 
Rocky Mountains, to its junction with the Columbia, its 
windings are upwards of six Jiundred miles, through every 
variety of landscape. * •. 

4. Rising in a volcanic region, amidst extinguished crater^, 
and mountains, awful with the traces of ancient fires, it makes 
its way through great plains of lava and sandy deserts, pen- 
etrates vast sierras or mountainous chains, broken into roman- 
tic and often frightful precipices, and crowned with eternal 
snows ; and at other times, careers through green and smiling 
meadows, and white landscapes of Italian grace and beauty. 
Wildness and sublimity, however, appear to be its prevailing 
characteristics. 



1. Of all the sights that nature offers to the eye and mind 

of man, mountains have always stirred my strongest feel- ., . 
ings. I have seen the ocean when it was turned up from the . 
bottom by tempests, and noon was like night with the cotfn 
flict of the billows, and the storm that tore and scattered 
them in mist and foam across the sky. . ^ " .-..* 

2. I have seen the desert rise around me ; calmly in the 
midst of thousands paralyzed by fear, and. uttering cries of,*.^ .^ 
horror, I have contemplated the sandy pillars coming lik "" 
the advance of some gigantic pity of cohflagratKMfe^rj**'^'^' 
across the wilderness, eveiy coliimn glowing with intens 
and every blast charged with rfeath ; the sky vaulted with 
^loom, — ^the earth a furnace. But with tw^, the' mountain, — 
in tempest or in calm, — the throne of the thunderer, or when 
the evening sun paints its dells and declivities with colors, - 
dipped in heaven, — ^has been the source of the most absflfflfbr^^ 
ing sensations. ;.ii». "^^^ 

3. There stands magnitude, mvim 



X 




of a power above man ; grand^url— ^^__. j^ ^^ ^ 

that tells of ages unnuml)(lred T'tfeauty ' that the touch of , 
tune makes only more beautiful ; use exhanstless for the 
lonrice of man; strength imperiahabkr as ihA ^^^^\ ^^a 
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monument of eternity, — ^the truest earthly emblem of that 
ever-living, unchangeable, irresistible Majesty, — by whom, 
and for whom, all things were made ! — Croly. 

Questions. — I. Where is Snake River 1 2. How diJ its scenery ap- 
pear where the travelers reached it 1 3. What did Capt. Bonneville say 
o{H1 4. How is it described in the third and fourth verses 1 5. What 
does Croly say of the ocean ] 6. Of the desert 1 7. Of the m6untain 1 
S. What IS meant by " the throne of the thunderer 1" 

What Rule for the rising inflection at senses, near the end of second 
verse 1 What Rule for its prevalence in the third and fourth verses 1 
How is grandeur J antiquity^ beauty^ &c. parsed, last verse 1 What Rula 
for emphasizing me, second verse, second part 1 Why do by and for^ 
last sentence, become emphatic 7 (Les. YIII. Remark 2.) 



LESSON IVI. 

Spell and Define — 1. Pbrils, dangers. 2. Termination, an end 

ing. 3. Imper'vious, safe from entrance; impenetrable. 4. Precedes', 

goes before. 5. Bodes, threatens. 6. Tempt, to try. 7. Requisition, 

Bie act of demanding. 8. Immolate, to kill, as a victim ofiered in sacn* 

* fice. 9. Execution, performance. 

TRIAL OF THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 

^^ W. B. COLLTER. 

1. It is impossible to pass through Ca' na an, without 
turning aside to the land of Moriah, and contemplating the 
sacred mountain, on which a patriarch's faith triumphed over 
a father's feelings. . According to the promise of God, Isaac 
was bom when Abraham was a hundred years old. He had 
^een l^s son ..presented from the perils of infancy. His 
mother Tiad gazed with unspeakable pleasure upon her child, 
the son of bSf vows, Avho was now fast pressing toward man- 
hood. The parents of this amiable youth were looking for- 
ward to a peaceful dismission from the toils of life, and to 
the happy termination of a tranquil old age. 

2. Abraham "planted a grove in Be er' she ba," and 
rested under its shadow. This quiet retreat, alas ! is not 
impervious to sorrow ! This delightful serenity resembles 
the stillness of the air, which usually precedes a tempest, — it 
bodes approaching trial. " And ,it^,came to pass after these 
things, that God did tempt Abraljiam, and said unto him. 
Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaap, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Monah.; ^d offer him there 
ior a humt-oSmng, upon one of the mo^q^iins which I shall 
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tell thee of." What a command vas this! To stain his 
hand with the blood of a lamb whicli he had fed, would be a 
task to a feeling mind ; but the requisition is for a " Son." 

3. To select one from a numerous family, would be a cruel 
effort. Let the mother look roimd upon her children, when 
they are assembled before her hke a flock, and say wliich 
she could spare from among them! But the demand is^ 
" take thine ow/y son," — in whom the life of both parents is 
bound up. To part with an only child for a season, opens 
the fountain of a mother's tears, and adds to the gray hairs 
of his father. To lose him by death, is to cause them to go 
bitterly in the anguish of their soul all their days. What 
was it, then, to offer an only son as a sacrifice, and to bo 
himself the priest who should plunge the knife into his 
bosom? 

4. But he obeys, — obeys without a murmur I He rises 
early in the morning to immolate his child, and to offer, on 
the altv of God, all that he held most dear in this world. 
On the third day, the destined mountain marks its elevation 
along the line of the horizon, and meets the eye of the af- 
flicted parent. The servants are not permitted to witness 
the awful scene, the solemnity of which they might disturb 
by lamentations, — or the execution of which they might pre- 
vent by force, — or, wanting their master's faith, might draw ^jr« 
from it inferences unfavorable to religion. 

6. At this moment, to awaken in his bosom extreme torture, 
''Isaac spake unto Abraham, his father, and said. My father : || 
and he said. Here am I, my son. And Jie said. Behold the 
fire and the wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt -offer- 
iag ? And Abraham said. My son, God will . provid4i him- 
self a lamb for a burnt-offering : so they went both S them 
U^ther." — . 

6. But we will no longer attempt to scent the violet, and 
to paint the rainbow. We must draw a vail over the scene ; 
for who can enter into a father's anguish, as lie raised his 
hand against his child ? and who shall be bold enough to at- 
tempt a description of his rapture, when Heaven, wliich had 
' put his faith to so severe a trial, commanded him to forbear, 
and indeed provided itsejf-^ a victim ? 

ftuESTioKs. — I. Where did ^Abraham reside at this time 1 2. What 
Was he commanded to dp 7 3, Why was this pecuUarly trying 1 4. What 
is said of their journey:? 5. What conversation occurred hetween tha 
fitther and son 1 6. «Did Ite Anally sacrifice hia son 1 
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Point out the examples of rhetorical pause fourth verse. Are the tW0 

Questions direct or indirfct, last verse 1 Why a rising inflection at S9», 
Ah verse 1 Why are the capitals used in the fifth verse ? 



LESSON LVII. 

Spelt* AND Drftne — 1. Deduct', to take out. 2. Trib'une, an officcf 
or magistrate chosen by the Ro.nan people to defend their liberties. 3. Re- 
trieved recovered from an unprosperous state. 4. Mu'tual, each act- 
ing in turn to the other. 5. Substantial, of solid character; reaL 

6, Efficacious, having power equal to the accomplishment of its object. 

7. Punic, pertaining to the Carthaginians; faithless. 

Hov«r may the remarks of two or more individueds generally be per* 
sonated 1 (See Les. X. 2.) 

THE STUDY OP HISTORY ; OR, A SOLID AND SUPER 
FICIAL EDUCATION CONTRASTED. 

RaHNKEW. 

Teacher. I hear that you liave made great progress in 
history, and that you have at home a very able instructress 
in it 

Pupil. Yes, that is the ease ; our governess knows all his- 
tor}?" ; and I liave profited much from her instruction. 

T. But what have you learned ? Tell me. 

P. All history. 

T. But what is all history^ 

P. [Hesitatinf/.l^ All history ? Wliy it is, — it is, — ^what is 
in books. 

T. Well, I have here many books on history, as Herodo- 
tus, Livy, Tacitus, and others; I suppose you know these 
autliors ? 

P. No, I do not ; but I know tlie facts related in history. 

T. I dare say you do ; I see, however, that, out of your 
RUQwledg^ of all history, we must deduct a knowledge of the 
authors who liave written it. But perhaps that governess 
of yours, has informed you who Homer, Hesiod, Plato, and 
other poets and pliilosophers were. 

V P. I do.n't think she h^s-^/ipr, if she had, I should have 
remembered it. %^- . 

T. Well, we must then make.',b'iie" farther deduction from 
your knowledge of all history ; an^.that is, Jhe history of the 
poets and philosophers. ' '■ 

P. Why, I said just now that I did not leara those things; 
/ learned matters of fact and events. 
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T. But those things^ as you call them, were men : howcv^er, 
I now understand you ; the knowledge you acquired was a 
blow ledge of things, but not of men ; as, for instance, you 
learned that the city of Rome was built, but you did not learn 
any thing of the men that built it. 

P. True, true. [As if repeating hy roteJ] 'Rome was 
built by Romulus and Remus, twin brothers, the sons of Rhea 
Sylvia and Mars ; they were exposed, while infants, by King 
Amulius, and afterward a shepherd brought them up and ed- 
ucated them,' — 

T, Enough, enoClgh, my good little friend; you have 
shown me now what you understand by the history of men 
and things. But, pray, tell me what other men and things 
you were instructed in ; for instance, t6ll me who and what 
Sylla was. 

P, He was a tyrant of Rome. 

T. Was the term tyrant the name of an officer ? 

P, Indeed, I do not know ; but Sylla is certainly called, in 
history, a tyrant, 

T. But did you not learn that he was dictator ? and what 
the authority and duties of that officer were ? and the author- 
ity of the consuls, tribunes of the people, and other magistrates 
amonof the Romans ? 

P, No, I did not ; for those things are hard, and are not 
80 entertaining as great exploits, and would have taken up too 
much time. 

T. As to that, you will, perhaps, be better able to judge 
hereafter. Well, then, from your knowledge of all history, 
we must strike of all knowledge of the offices of the Roman 
magistrates. 

P. Ah ! but we took more pleasure in reading about wars 
and exploits. 

T, Well, did you ever hear of Carthage, and the wars car- 
ried on against her ? 

P. Oh, yes ; there were three Carthaginian wars. 

T. Tell me, then, which party was victorious. 

P, The Romans. 

T. But were they victorious j^Hl>e beginning? 

P. Oh, no; \as ifrepeati^ty rote.] 'they were beaten in 
four battles by Hannibal ;.^^cinum, Trebia, the Thrasymene 
lake, and Cannae.* f^'^ 

T. Did your governess tell you the causes of these defeats 
ttf the Romans? 
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P, No, she did not tell us the causes, but the matters oi 
fact. 

T. Perhaps you understand yourself the causes, why tb 
Romans finally retrieved their affairs ? 

P, To be sure I do ; the cause was their bravery. 

T. But were they not brave also at the beginning of tho» 
wai-s ? 

P, Certainly they were. 

T, Then their bravery was the cause of their being cod 
quered, and being conquerors ? 

P, Why, — why, — I don't know as to that ; but I know 
never was asked such hard questions before. 

T, Well, well ; I will ask you something easier. Is it t 
be supposed that the Romans would have come off victoriou 
in that war, if the powerful sovereigns of that age, had unitet 
their forces with the Carthaginians ? 

P. [With an air of surprise^ What sovereigns do yoi 
mean? 

T, Wliy, do you not know, that in that age there were ii 
Macedonia, Asia, Syria, and Egypt, all those powerful king 
who were tlie successors of Alexander the Great ? 

P. Oh, yes, I know that ; but we used to take up thei 
history in another chapter. I never thought of their living 
at the time of the second Punic war. 

T. Do you not perceive, then, that their mutual rivalry wai 
the cause why they did not unite their forces with the Car 
thagmians to oppose the Romans, in consequence of whicl 
those same kings were afterwards conquered, one by one, h) 
the Romans ? 

P. I perceive it now, since you have told me of it ; and ] 
derive much gratification from your remark. 

T, You see, by this time, my friend, what sort of a found 
ation you have in the history that you have learned. Yoi 
imagined that you understood " all history ;" you now se< 
how many deductions must be made from your knowledge 
You have heard nothing of the historians themselves ; nothint 
of the philosophers and poets; nothing of magistrates anc 
other officers ; and, as I -perceive, nothing of various othei 
things relating to peace and -war, times and places; nothing 
of causes ; and, in short, nothing respecting the manner oi 
discerning truth from falsehood : iiow, when all these thingi 
are taken away from your stock ^i^lfe/Z ^w/ory," what is then 
remaining? *^ " r-^ -^^'^ 
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P. I now begin to understand, and I am sorry for the labor 
I have spent in my history — 

T. No, take courage ; for now you may promise yourself 
that you will know something, because you are sensible how 
mud: there is that you do not know ; and that you are in 
need of something more substantial and efficacious, which 
shall qualify you for a more perfect knowledge of things and 
causes ; enable you to judge of truth and falsehood ; and, in 
short, make you acquainted with the history of history itself ; 
that is, that you may know what writers have treated of the 
subjects of histoiy, and of what credit and authority those 
writers are. 

Questions. — 1. How did the pupil define " all history ?" 2. Was she 
acquainted with the names of the nistorians, poets, &c % 3. What did 
she know of Rome 1 4. What of Sylla 1 5. Did she know what tyrantf 
dictator, &c. meant 7 6. What did she say of Carthage 1 7. Were the 
Romans always victorious 1 8. What is said of the causes of these de- 
feats 1 9. What do you understand by the second Punic war 1 10. What 
great nations existed at the time of these wars 1 11. Had the pupil 
learned this 1 12. \Vhat did the teacher say must be taken away from 
her knowledge of " all history 1" 13. What did he advise her 1 

What is designated by a dash at the end of one's remarks 1 Why 
does the third question in the lesson take the rising inflection 1 (Rule 
II. Note I.) What Rule for the two inflections on tkings and men f 



LESSON LVIII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Tranciuility, a calm state. 2. In ore'di ent, 
ane of the parts of a compound. 3. AssA^LTS^ violent attacks, 
i. Mariner, a seaman. 5. Ad' verse, opposing ; contrary to. 6. Hos- 
pitable, friendly to strangers. 7. Malice, fll-will. 8. Traversing, 
Wandering over. 9. Distract', to divide; to vex. 10. Defame, to 
dander. 11. Ruth'less, cruel ; barbarous. 

THE GRAVE,— A PLACE OF REST. 

Mackenzie. 

1. The grave is a place where the weary are at rest. How 
soothing is this sentiment, " The weary are at rest !" There 
is aomething in the expression, which aflfects the heart with 
tmcommon sensations, and produces a species of delight, where 
tranquility is the principal Jngredient. The sentiment itself 
is extensive, and implies^any particulars : it implies, not 
only that we are ijdive?^ Jtrom the troubling of the wicked, 
as in the fmgtfi^ maw-^bu^ every trouble, and every 

pain, to w^JJBk!%J^ 
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2. Those, only, wlio have themselves been tried in affile 
tion, can feel the full force of this expression. Others ma 
be pleased with the sentiment, and affected by sympathi 
The distressed are, at once, pleased and comforted. To b 
delivered from trouble, — to be relieved from power, — to se 
oppression humbled, — to be freed from care and pain, fror 
sickness and distress, — ^to lie down, as in a bed of security, i 
a long oblivion of our woes, — ^to sleep in peace, without th 
fear of interruption, — how pleasing is the prospect ! — how fu 
of consolation ! 

3. The ocean may roll its waves, the warrior winds mi; 
join their forces, the thimders may shake the skies, and th( 
lightnings pass swiftly from cloud to cloud ; but not th( 
forces of the elements, combined, not the sounds of thun 
ders, nor of many seas, though they were imited into cm 
peal, and directed to one point, can shake the security of the 
tomb. 

4. The dead hear nothing of the tumult ; they sleep 
soundly ; they rest from their calamities upon beds of peace 
Conducted to silent mansions, they can not be troubled by th< 
rudest assaults, nor awakened by the loudest clamor. Th< 
unfortunate, the oppressed, the broken-hearted, with those thai 
have languished on beds of sickness, rest here together : thej 
have iforgotten their distresses ; every sorrow is hushed, and 
every pang extinguished. 

5. The grave is called the harbor of rest, in whose deef 
bosom the disastered mariner, who had long sustained th< 
assaults of adverse storms, moors his wearied vessel, nevei 
more to return to the tossings of the wasteful ocean. It u 
called the land of peace, whither the friendless exile retires 
beyond the reach of malice and injustice, and the cruelesi 

..aiWws iqf fortune. It is called the hospitable house, wher< 
the w:eS{h6fsbeaten traveler, faint with traversing pathlesi 
deserts; finds a welcome and secure repose, 

6. There no cares. molest, no passions distract, no encmici 
defame ; there agonizing pain, and wounding infamy, and ruth- 
less revengei are no more ; but profound peace, and calm pas 
sions, and security which is immovable. " There the wicket 
cease from troubling ; therfif :.the weary are at rest ! Ther< 
the prisoners rest together ! ttiey hear not the voice of th< 
oppressor I The small and the great^siire there, and the ser 

* rant is free from his master !*' 



K- 



Qi7B»TiOMs. — 1. What is said of the expression, " the weary are tJ 
/w^ V 2, Who alone can feeV \ive fotcQ of tibia ttsgcean^on jT 3. Whal 
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can not shake the security of the tomb 7 4. What is said of the dead 1 
5. By what different names is the grave called ? 0. From what evils is 
it free? 

What inflection prevails in the latter part of the second verse 1 What, 
in the latter part of the fiilh verse 1 At which period in the first vene 
riiould the longest pause be made 1 (Les, XI. 6.) 



LESSON IIX. 

Spell and Define — 1. Ghosts, disembodied spirits ; visions. 3. Iw- 
PAMY. disgrace ; a loss of reputation. 3. Pros'trate, lying down in 
the attitude of a suppliant. 4. Origin, source from which any thing 
iprings, 5. Meteor, a Ught, fiery, luminous substance, floating in the 
tty. 6. Deplore, to lament. 7. Repine', to fret one's self; tc be di»- 
eontented. 

. THE GRAVE. 

MONTGOMSBT. 

1. There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
They softly He, and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground. 

2. The Suoi-m that sweeps the winter's sky, 
No more (\isturbs their deep repose. 
Than summer evening's latest sigh 

That shuts the rose. 

K I long to lay this painful head 

And aching heart beneath the soil, — 
To slumber in that dreamless bed. 

From all my toil. 

4. For misery stole me at my birth, 
And cast me helpless on the wild ; 
I perish ; — O, my Mother Earth, 

Take home thy chfid. 

6. Hark! a strange sound affrights mine car; 
My pulse, — my brain runs wild ; — I rave ; 
Ah ! who art thou whosi^yoice I hear ? 
" I am Tq»*»AVE !" 



" The grave, thg.t never spake before. 
Hath found at length a tongue to chide : 
listen ! I will speak no more : — 

Be silent. Pride I 
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iota the enawei to n queBliaa lequire 1 What pause ahould prea 
ntteranee of the last fine 1 Can you point out other exauiulei < 
toriol pause in tliia lesson 1 In what tone of voice should the la 
U teull (Les. III. 3,— also, Lea. XI. 4.) 
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shuts out. 4. Forborne, omitted, tlispensed nilti. 5, Die 
thing commanded ; or enjoined, 6. Vista, a pathway, lileraUy, i 
through an avenue, 7, WAvrARENd, journeying; Iniveling, 8. ■■ 
TiON, a rapid moving to and fro ; a quivering. 

What general Kuie should be regarded in order to sefDre a c^leni 
ulaUonl (Lea, I. 4.) What occasion the chief dilficulty in artici 
dudnctly 1 (Lcs, II, Notes I. and II,) 

INFLUENCE OFTHE WISE AND GOOD AFTER DE, 

1. Tre relations between man and man, c&ise not 
life. The dead leave behind them their memory, their e 
pie, and the eft'ects of their actions. Their influence 
abides with us. Their names and characters dwell ii 
thoughts and hearts, — we live and commune with the 
their writings. We enjoy the benefit of their labors, — oi 
Btitutions have been founded by them, — we are surrou 
by the works of the dead. Our knowledge and our arl 
the fruit of their toil, — our minds have been formed by 
instructions, — we are most intimately connected with the 
a thousand dependencies. 

2. Those whom wc have loved in life, are still objec 
our deepest and holiest affections. Their power ov* 
remains. They are with us in our solitary walks ; 
their voices speak to our hearts in the silence of midr 
Their im^e ia impressed upon our dearest recoiled 
and our most sacred hopes. They fonn' an essential pi 
our treasure liud up irtrHeavcn. For, above all, we are : 
rated from thein~butlir a little time. We are soon I 
united with-thenQw-iH we follow, in the path of thos 

,._ have loved, we,.tbo, shall soon join the innumerable 
'jr pany of "the spirits^of just men made perfect." Our t 
'J^ lions and our hopes aVe not buried in the dust, to whic 
1^ commit the poor remains of mortality. Tiie blessed r 
C^ their remembrance and their love for us in Heaven : and wi 
cherish out reniembranoe and our We for them while on e 
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8. Creatures of imitation and sympathy as we are, we 
look around us for our support and countenance, even in our 
nrtues. We recur for them, most securely, to the exam- 
ples of the dead. There is a degree of insecurity and uncer- 
t^nty about living worth. The stamp has not yet been put 
upon it, which precludes all change, and seals it up as a just 
object of admiration for future times. There is no greater 
service which a man of commanding intellect, can render his 
fellow-creatures, than that of leaving beliind him an unspotted 
example. 

4. If he do not confer up( n them this benefit ; if he leave 
a character dark with vices in the sight of God, but daz- 
zling qualities in the view of men ; it may be that all his 
other services had better have been forborne, and he had 
passed inactive and unnoticed through life. It is a dictate 
of wisdom, therefore, as well as feeling, when a man, eminent 
for his virtues and talents, has been taken away, to collect 
the riches of his goodness, and add them to the treasury 
of human improvement. The true Christian liveth not for 
himself ; and it is thus, in one respect, that he dieth not for 
lumself. 



When the summer day of youth is slowly wasting away 
into the nightfall of age, and the shadows of past years grow 
deeper and deeper, as life wears to its close, it is pleasant to 
look back, through the vista of time, upon the sorrows and 
felicities of our earlier years. If we have a home to shelter, 
and hearts to rejoice with us, and friends have been gathered 
together around our firesides, then the rough place of our way- 
faring will have been worn and smoothed away, in the twilight 
of life, whilft the sunny spots we have passed through, will grow 
brighter and more beautiful. Happy indeed are they, whose 
intercourse with the world has not changed the tone of their 
hoHer feelings, or broken those musibaJ-^-chords of the heart, 
whose vibrations are so melodious, so i^Xi^pr and touching, in 
Ibe evening of age. — Anon.. '" " ' . ^^, f^' 

QuBSTTONs. — I. What do the dead leave behind, ^heml J.* .What 
itenefits do we enjoy from their labors ) 3. What^ls theftnt by tbe phrase, 
••the voices of the dead speak to our hearts T' 4. What is^ the greatest 
•^ce which a man of coiimandlng intellect cai i render lus fellow- 
ereatares'l 5. What is said of him if he do not confer this ben^tl 
6- What is a dictate of widorc, when those, exidxi<';ii%^ot 1im90L:!<)^^ 
tad talentf, a» toido away ? j^?: ' * 
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LESSON LXI. 

Spell and Define — 1. U burps', seizes and possesses witho' 
2. Verdure, green herbage. 3. Illuminating, makincr light. 
NiPOTENCE, infinite power. 5. CIuickens, brings to life, or ct 
grow. 6. Exhilarate, to make cheerful. 7. Benignant, kin 
cions. 8. Material, consisting of matter. 9. Extinguished, 
as a fire. 10. Shield, a large round piece of armor, held be: 
body for defense. 

THE SUN. 

Sr 

1. Behold the sun just issuing from his chamber, s 
ing light and joy through all the realms of nature ! ^ 
prospect presents itself to the view 1 The sky is painte 
the brightest azure, — a variegated verdure clothes the 
— the whole creation appears adorned with inexpressibl 
liness. The ravished eye casts i^s glance around on evei 
and is never satisfied with gazing. At the near appro; 
the star of day, the mountains liift up their heads,— th< 
exhibits a thousand testimonies of gratitude and satis 
— ^from every meadow and out of every grove the vo 
pleasure warbles. 

2. Without the sun's genial fire, what would the wc 
' but a dismal dungeon ? All its charms would be hidd< 

lost, were they not revealed by the luster of this illumi 
orb. An attentive mind discovers in the sun a vast fi 
meditation. Its resplendency, its energy, partake m 
the divinity than does any other object. It constitut 
best image of the Creator, offered to the senses, and 
adapted to give us the most exalted ideas of His omnipc 
wisdom, and goodness. 

3. But it forms also a type of that Sun of right eoi 
which arose for the salvation of mankind, and visited us 
we yet sat in darkness and in the shadow of death 
often, therefore, my soul, as thou pmisest God f 
return of day, re^^reiHim, likewise, for the far more pi 
n^anifestation of ^KBetuminary of salvation, and his g 

• ' * . 4. If there werJffiSWi. the trees would produce no 
i the shrubs np;:Ql!|^w^^^l fields no grass, the valleys e 
f vest. The fig-tree wotmnot bud ; there would be no 
on the vinej.itbe tilled lafln^would yield no food ; the 
would be snatched from the lold, and there would be r 
tie in the stalls. 
3, The son awakeiu^tlxe spnng, \t ^ckeiia the ro 
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the plants, it renders fluid the nourishing sap, it penetrates 
bto the deepest recesses of the ground ; and, widely as its 
rays are darted, it becomes the universal origin of animation, 
ornament, and beauty. If there were no Redeemer, how dead, 
how barren, how frightful, would be the rational world ! He 
alone can refresh it, and give it life and blessedness. He is 
"the true Light, which hghteth every nian that cometh into 
the world." 

6. The sun has a peculiar power to exhilarate the mind, 
and gladden the heart. If, in the' morning, it shines with 
uncloudc d radiance, all creatures are buoyant in spirits, and 
rejoice ; if, on the contrary, it is overcast only for a few 
minutes, the reign of sadness becomes equally general ; the 
birds are mute ; the sounds of transport cease ; dejection 
usurps even the human breast ; terror and gloom every where 
occupy the scene. If Christ hides his countenance, ah! 
what black obscurity envelops all that the soul beholds ! 
All that is around me, is then melancholy ; all that is within 
me, comfortless. 

1. Let, therefore, benignant Savior, the brightness of 
thy face for ever shine upon me. Show thyself in my heart, 
and repeat to me that which nothing earthly can bestow, — 
the light of the soul and the peace of the mind. Then the 
material sun may be extinguished, and the light of the earth 
darkened ; all nature may mourn ; the heavens may go down 
and disappear ; thou wilt be my sun, and my light, and my 
joy, and my heaven. In Thy splendor. Thou immeasui'able 
One, I shall see light and enjoy it for ever ! 



1. Thou that roUest above, round as the shield of my 
fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O SCin ! thy everlasting 
bght ? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty, and the stars 
hide themselves in the sky : the moonj^old and pale, sinks 
m the western wave. But thou thysel^fejVest alone : who 
can be a companion of thy course ?^BgBaks of th^, iaounl|t* 
ains fall ; the mountains themselvMjdKy with yeafS'; thfe 
oc«in shrinks and grows again ; tJSftJSijgrgJb^rself is lost in 
heaven; but thou art for ever tjjpteame, rejoicing in the 
brightness of thy course. jd*^^ *' '. 

2. When the world is dark ynth tempests.; when thunders 
roll and lightnings fly' ; thou lookest m thy beauty from tbft 
clouds, and laughest at the*st6rm.^ Bu\i W C^^ikcl, Kkvss^ 
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lookest in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more ; whetb 
thy yellow hair floats on the eastern clouds, or thou trei 
blest at the gates of the west. But thou art, perhaps, li 
me, for a season, — ^and thy years will have an end. Th( 
shalt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the mor 
ing. 

3. Exult, then, Sun, in the strength of thy youth! Aj 
is dark and unlovely ; it is like the gUmraering light of t 
moon, when it shines through broken clouds, and the mis 
on the hills ; the blast of the north is on the plain, the tra 
eler shrinks in the midst of his journey. — Ossian. 

QuESTroNis. — 1 . What effects of the sun's light are mentioned in tl 
first verse 1 2, What would the world be without its li^ht 1 3. Of whi 
is the sun a type 1 4. What is said of the growth of things without t\ 
sun 1 5. What is said o[ the Redeemer 1 6. What influence has tb 
sun in causing joyfulness 1 7. What influence has the Savior's pro 
ence ? 8. To what is the extract from Ossian addressed 1 9. Whe 
evidence have you that the writer was blind 1 

Why a falling inflection on fathers, beams, Stin, and li^ht, in the fin 
versCj second part 1 With what is Ihoii, near the close of the same verw 
contrasted 1 Should the second extract be read with the same modala 
tion of voice as the first 1 
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Spell and Define — I. Repos'itory, a place where things are d« 
posited for safety or preservation. 2. CoN'prNEs. borders. 3. Couchei 
laid down in secret or in ambush. 4. Apparition, mere appearance 
5. duiCK-sET, thickly planted. 6. Quoit, a kind of iron plate, or 
plain flat stone, to be pitched or thrown at a fixed object in a pla} 
7.. Handtcraft, work performed by the hand. 8. Angler, one wh 
^ fishes with an angle or hook. 9. Floundering, struggling with violenc* 
'"■g. Phantom, something that appears; an apparition. U. Stalkei 
^alked'with high and lofty step. 12. Vouchsafed, granted in conJ( 
' scension. 13. iM'poTENy^jyeak. 

>v^ ^''the spirit-world. 

^-s Knicblerbocker. 

1. It is. related by an elegant writer, that there is a trt 
dition among a certain tribe of our Indians, that one of the 
number once* des^nded.in a vision to the great repositoi 
of souls, as we call it, the other world; and that upon h 
return, he gave his friends a distinct account of every thii] 
he saw among those regions oi the dead. He stated, tha 
after having traveled for a long space under a hollow moun 
iW/2, be arrived at length on the confines of the world c 
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ipirits, but could not enter it by reason of a thick forest, made 
ap of bushes, brambles, and pointed thorns, so perplexed and 
diterwoven with one another, that it was impossible to find a 
passage through it. 

2. Wliile he was looking about for some track or pathway, 
that might be worn in any part of it, he saw a huge lion 
touched under the side of it, which kept his eye upon him 
51 the same posture, as when he watches for his prey. The 
bdian immediately started back, while the Uon rose with 
% spring, and leaped toward him. Being wholly destitute 
of weapons, he stooped down to take up a large stone in 
his hand ; but, to his infinite surprise, grasped nothing, and 
found the supposed stone to be only the apparition of one. 

3. If he was disappointed on this side, he was much 
pleased on the other, when he found the lion, which had 
seized his left shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was 
only the ghost of that ravenous creature which it appeared to 
be. He no sooner- got rid of his impotent enemy, than he 
marched up to the wood, and having surveyed it for some 
time, endeavored to press into on? part of it, that was a little 
thinner than the rest ; when again, to his great surprise, he 
found the bushes made no resistance, but that he walked 
through briers and brambles with the same ease, as through 
the open air ; and, in short, that the whole wood was noth- 
bg else but a wood of shades. 

4. He immediately concluded that this huge thicket of 
thoilfe and brakes, was designed as a kind of fence, or quick- 
set hedge to the ghosts it inclosed ; and that probably their 
soft substances might be torn by these subtile points and 
prickles, which were too weak to make any impression in flesh 
and blood. With this thought, he resolved to travel thro 
this intricate wood ; when, by degrees, he felt ar gi^e^of 
funoes breathing upon him, that grew stronger and sweeter 
in proportion as he advanced. He iMUJUflgt proceeded much 
farther, when he observed the thorns and bners to end, al 
give place to a thousand beautiful green trees, covered yA 
blossoms of the finest scents and colors, that formed a^ilSer- 
ness of sweets, and were a kind of lining to thoSe ragged 
scenes through which he had before passei .- * 

5. He had no sooner got out of the wpodTbut he was enter- 
tained with such a landscape oF"floj5rejy plains, green mead- 
ows, running streams, sunny hills, and shady vales, as were 
not to be represented by his own expressions, nor, as he 
laid, by the conceptions of others. THa \va.^^^ x^^fisa. 
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-pet^pled *tnth inniirAe'rable swarms of spirits, who appli 

•themsifelvies to exercises and diversions, according as th 

'•fferibicis^ led them. Some of them were pitching the figure 

a quoit ; others were tossing the shadow of a ball ; oth« 

wjefre "breaking the apparition of a horse ; and multitudes, e 

ploying" themselves upon ingenious handicrafts with the so 

' <rf'depai*ted utensils. 

'6. As he tr&vel^d through this delightful scene, he "w 
V^ty often tbmpted 'to pluck the flowers that rose eve 
yhere'abQiit him, in the greatest variety and profusion, hi 
•Tbg-tteVel" ^seen 'seteral of them in his own country ; but 
'Hfyftiekiy-' found that* though they were objects of sight, th 
w^i'fe 'n6t-liable to! his touch. He at length came to the si 
i^' agresft river, and, being a good fisherman himself, sto 
■ tt{)ott thb nboilks of it some time, to look upon an angler th 
-'•haJ-a great many shapes of fishes, which lay floundering i 
iiMi<idWn'by him. 

ir. 'The ti'ft<iition goes onto say, that the Indian had n 
Idttg stood by the fisherman, when he saw, on the opposi 
side bf the river, the shadow of his beloved wife, who h 
gone" before him into the other world. Her arms we 
stretched out toward him ; floods of tears ran down her eye 
lier looks, her hands, her voice, called him over to her; an 
at the same time, seemed to tell him that the river was in 
passable. Who can describe the passion, made up of jo; 
fiorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that rose in the Indif 
upon the sight of his dear departed ? He could efprej 
it by tiothing but his tears, which ran like a river down h 
iiheeks as he looked upon her. He had not stood in th 
posture long, when he plunged into the stream which lay b 
^'^ lOre hinj ; and, finding it to be nothing but the phantom o 
a rivisr, stalked on the bottom of it till he arose on the oth< 
• bide ! • 

;^ 8. At his approach, the loved spirit flew into his arm 

-■^l^idle he himself longed to be disencumbered of that hoc 

^' Which iept him from the continued enjoyment of her societ 

"After ^any questions and endeannents, she conducted hi 

•>0;a bchver, which day by day she had embellislied with h- 

""'own hands from these blooming regions, expressly for I 

■ .. reception. As he stood astonished at the unspeakable beau 

* -bf the habitation, she brought two of her childien to hii 

^ . '^ho had died some years before, and who resided with h 

:4h the same delightful dwelling, — ^imploring him to tram i 

i •^those others which were Bt\Ii>N\l\i\Mm,msvi'!i\i3. manner, th 
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they might hereafter all of them meet together in that happy 
place. 

9. Bereaved mourner ! treasure this rocord in thy lieart of 
hearts. To the untutored mind, even of this poor Indian, was 
vouchsafed, in a vision of the night, a ghmpse of that Spiiit- 
Land, to which we are all tending. There we shall meet tlie 
loved and lost ; — 

" The dear departed, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Sure we shall meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning." 



1. Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud -t opt hill, a humbler Heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of wood embraced. 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. ' 

2. To be, contents his natural desire ; 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky', 
ilis faithful dog shall bear him company. — ^Pope. 

Questions. — 1. What tradition does the writer mention as existing 
wnong a certain tribe of our Indians 1 2. On entering the Spirit- World, 
what apparent difficulties did the Indian say he encountered 1 3. For •^' 
what purpose did he imagine this thicket cfesigned 1 4. What did he 
wy of the landscape, after passing the thicket i 5. With what was it 
3j peopled, and how were they employed 1 G. What did he observe as he 
Came to a river 1 7. Whom did he see on the opposite side 1 8. Relate.; 
what then took place. 9. What does the writer say to the berefaved 
inourner 7 10. Can you assign any reason why the Indian, shoqid^ 
•peak of a hollow mountain. — a lion, — thickets. — beautiful landscapes, — 
•ports,— rivers, — and his wife and children in his vision 1 J ' 

Why the inflections as marked in the last verse of the poetry 1 WJhich 
<!on8onnnt sounds occasion the greatest difficulty in giving a distinct ar- .. 
tjculationl (Les. II. Rem. 2.) Wherein consists the difficulty of dis- 
tinctly articulating such words as f^hosts, poiiUs, finest, sceiUs, &c. 7 What 
« inflection on mourv^r, ninth verse 1 Wh&t poetical pauses doea the 
Kcond part contain 7 

8* 
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pfe^pted *with innuiA^taWe swarms of spirits, who appli- 

•themsifelvies to exercises and diversions, according as th< 

^fferiiji(iS' led thein. Some of them were pitching the figure < 

a quoit ; others were tossing the shadow of a ball ; othc 

wefre "brieafeiiifg the apparition of a horse ; and multitudes, ei 

pibying themselves upon ingenious handicrafts with the soi 

' ittf 'depaii.ed xltensils. 

' ' '6. As he trft,veled through this delightful scene, he w 
V'jiy often tbmpted' to pluck the flowers that rose eve 
^f^here' about -him, In the greatest variety and profusion, ha 
•ibgttfeVei'^se^n' several of them in his own coimtry ; but ! 
'^^^eklyfoiind'that, though they were objects of sight, th( 
w4i*^'n6t-liableto:his touch. He at length came to the si( 
'^^"d great river, and, being a good fisherman himself, sto( 
• tfpon' thieHbtlTlks Of it some time, to look upon an angler thj 
•'•had -a great many shapes of fishes, which lay floundering i 
^and doWn^by hiin. 

^; 'The ti'&dition goes onto say, that the Indian had n^ 
Idffg stood by the fisherman, when he saw, on the opposi 
side tof the river, the shadow of his beloved wife, who ha 
gone before him into the other world. Her arms wei 
stretched out toward him ; floods of tears ran down her eyes 
■her looks, her hands, her voice, called him over to her ; an( 
at the same time, seemed to tell him that the river was iff 
passable. Who can describe the passion, made up of jo) 
sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that rose in the India 
upon the sight of his dear departed? He could efpres 
it by Nothing but his tears, which ran like a river down hi 
^iiheeks as he looked upon her. He had not stood in thi 
posture long, when he plunged into the stream which lay b( 
ji,'^ '56rfe hina ; and, finding it to be nothing but the phantom o: 
a river, stalked on the bottom of it till he arose on the othc 
^jside ! 

*;4 8i At his approach, the loved spirit flew into his arm 

-l^lHuU he himself longed to be disencumbered of that bod 

■'1«rt3ich:kept him from the continued enjoyment of her societ; 

"After ^any questions and endeannents, she conducted hii 

•/to-a B(Jw,er, which day by day she had embellislied with h( 

'"'own hands from these blooming regions, expressly for h 

■. J.- deception. As he stood astonished at the unspeakable beaul 

* -bf the habitation, she brought two of her children to hir 

^^ho had died some years before, and who resided with hi 

■^ the same delightful dwelling, — ^imploring him to tram x 

^tbose otheT3 which were stiH ^ilbi bim, ixv s\icli a manner, tli 
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they might hereafter all of them meet together in that happy 
place. 

9. Bereaved mourner ! treasure this record in thy heart of 
hearts. To the untutored mind, even of tliis poor Indian, was 
vouchsafed, in a vision of the night, a gUmpse of that Spiiit- 
Land, to which we are all tending. There we shall meet tlie 
loved and lost ; — 



" The dear departed, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Sure we shall meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning." 



1. Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, a humbler Heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of wood embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. " 

2. To be, contents his natural desire ; 
He asks no angeVs wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky', 
IFis faithful dog shall bear him company. — ^Pope. 

Questions. — 1. What tradition does the writer mention as exisiins 
wnong a certain tribe of our Indians 1 2. On entering the Spirit- World, ^ 
what apparent difficulties did the Indian say he encountered 1 3. For '^'■ 
what purpose did he imagine this thicket (lesi^ned 'i 4. What did he 
•ay of the landscape, after passing the thicket? 5. With what was it 
peopled, and how were they employed 1 G. What did he observe as h^ 
Came to a river 1 7. Whom did he see on the opposite sidel 8. RelaM; 
what then took place. 9. What does the writer say to the berefaved^ - 
mourner'? 10. Can you assign any reason why the Indii^i shoqld* 
■peak of a hollow mountain. — a lion. — thickets, — beautiful landscapes,-^ 
sjwrts,-— rivers, — and his wife and children in his vision 1 J ' 

Why the inflections as marked in the last verse of the poetry 1 Y^ich 
Consonant sounds occasion the ^atest difficulty in giving a distinct ar- .. 
ticulationl (Les. II. Rem. 2.) Wherein consists the difficulty of dis- 
tinctly articulating such words as ghosts, poiiUs, finest, scenfs, &c. 1 What 
« bflection on m(mrv£r, ninth verse ? Wh&t poetical pauses doea the 
Kcond part contain % 

6* 
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LESSON LXIII. 

ELL AND DRPFNE — 1. FOUNDERING, filling With WatCT aiK 

ncr. 2. Brktltng, projecting, as a rock over the water. 
', warm; much engaged. 4. Legions, bodies of soldiers. 5. Cl 
ftd of trumpet ; an instrument of sound. 6. Crouching, crii 
Jing. 7. Pi.Nioxs, wings. 8. Boding, foreshowing. 

THE EAGLE. 

Perch 

1. Bird of the broad and sweeping wing. 

Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their banners fling, . 

And the tempest clouds are driven. 
Tliy throne is on tlie mountain top ; 

Tliy fields, the boundless air ; 
And hoary peaks that proudly prop 

The skies, thy dwellings are. 

2. Thou sittest, like a thing of light. 

Amid the noon-tide blaze : 
The mid-day sun, though clear and bright, 

Can never dim thy gaze. 
When the niglit storm gathers dim and dark. 

With a shrill and boding screau:. 
Thou rushest by the foundering bark. 

Quick as a passing dream. 

3. Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag, 

And the waves are white below, 
And on, with a haste that*can not lag, 

Thev rush in an endless flow. 
Again thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea. 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 

^.Thou hurriest, wild and free. 

"-• ^MK^-!t ■ .:;•. 

-4. Lord of the boTfjdless realm of air. 

In thy impenSBIam'd, 
The hearts. of the bold'-and ardent, dare 

The dangerous pf^fepNifame. . 
Beneath the 8hado\<^pS|f(goldeii wings. 

The Roman legion* ho^. 
From the river of Egypt's cloifdy spring? 

Their pride, to the ]^o\aT ^!fcyc»ce, . . 
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6. For thee they fought, for thee they fell. 

And their oath was on thee Iiud ; 
To thee the clarions raised their swell, 

And the dying warrior prayed. 
Thou wert, through an age of death and fears. 

The image of pride and power, 
"Kll the gathered rage of a thousand years. 

Burst forth in one awful hour. 

6. And then a deluge of wrath it came, 

And the nations shook with dread ; 
And it swept the earth till its fields were flame. 

And piled with the mingled dead. 
Kings were rolled in the wasteful flood. 

With the low and crouching slave ; 
And together lay, in a shroud of blood. 

The coward and the brave. 

7. And where was then thy fearless flight ? 

" O'er the dark mysterious sea, 
To the lands that caught the setting light. 

The cradle of Liberty, 
rhere, on the silent and lonely shore, 

For ages, I watched alone, 
And the world, in its darkness, asked no more, 

Where the glorious bird had flown. 

8. •^Buii then came a bold and hardy few. 

And they breasted the unknown wave ; 
I caught afar the wandering crew, 

And I knew they were high and brave. 
I wheeled aroimd the welcome bark. 

As it sought the desolate shore. 
And up to heaven, like a joyous lark. 

My quivering pinions bore. 

9. "And now that bcjid and hardy few 

Are a nation wide tnd *triqng ; 
And danger and doub^ I*hav€^led them, througb. 

And they w^rsyfcr-me in song ;. 
And over tftll? biMtSBad glancing arms. 

On field, %! l^lttid sea, 
With an ey^^^^t flies, and a spell that chariQ9y 

J[ guide tieii to victory ." 
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Questions.— 1. What bird is addressedl 2. Where does it dwel 
3. Where fly 1 4. What is it described as doing in the third vers 
5. What was the Roman ensign 1 6. What is meant by " the poi 
shore 1" 7. What was finally the fate of the Romans f 8. What 
supposed to commence speaking in the seventh verse 1 9. Where df 
its speech end 1 10. What land is meant by " the cradle of Liberty 
11. Who were the '* bold and hardy few," mentioned first line, nir 
verse 1 12. What have they become now 1 13. What bird is inccrib 
on the American flag 1 

What difficulty in giving a clear and distinct articulation in readij 
the second line, first verse 1 (Les. II. Note II.) Point out those wot 
in the second verse, which are the most difficult to articulate. Wh 
poetical pause should be observed at the end of each line in tliis lessoi 
(Les. XII. 9.) For what does tJiee stand, first line, fifth verse 1 Is t 
metrical accent in the fourth line, seventh verse, and last line, nin 
verse,, the same as in the lines, with which they rhyme 1 



LESSON LXIV. 

Spell and Define — 1. Co'horts, bands of warriors. 2. Shee 
glitter. 3. Steed, a horse, — particularly for war. 4. Distorted, n 
having natural form or shape. 5. Mail, a coat of steel, or armor i 
defense. 6. Gentile, a worshiper of idols j any one not a Jew. — 7. B 
hest, command. 

THE DESTRUCTION OP SENNACHERIB'S HOST. 

Byron. 

" And it came to pass, that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and snrK 
in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred four score and five thousand; and wb 
they arose early iu the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.'* — 2 Kings, 19 
Chap. 35th verse. 

1. The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Gahlee. 

2. Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Ijike the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn. 

S. For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breached in the face ofethe foe as he passed ; 
•Aiad the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And th^ir hearts but once heaypd, — and forever gr&w stil 

4. And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through iU-thcre rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the^oam of his gg-sping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the sptt^JqjBJ^^ 
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5. And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail • 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

6. And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Ba'al ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 



1. The Lord our God is full of might, 

The winds obey His will ; 
He speaks, — and in his heavenly hight. 
The rolling sun stands still. 

2. Rebel, ye waves, and o'er the land 

With threatening aspect roar ; 
The Lord uplifts His awful hand. 
And chains you to the shore. 

3. Ye winds of night, your force combine ; 

Without His high behest, 
Ye shall not in the lofty pine. 
Disturb the sparrow's nest. 

4. His voice sublime is heard afar, — 

In distant peal it dies ; 
He yokes tlie whirlwind to His car. 
And sweeps the howling skies. 

6. Ye nations bend, — ^in reverence bend ; 
Ye monarchs, wait His nod ; 
And bid the choral song ascend, 

To celebrate your God. — Henry I^jrke White. 

Questions. — 1. In what manner did the Assyrian come down on Je- 
'usalem 1 2. What was the fate of the host 1 3. By whom were they 
destroyed 1 4. How is the steed described 1 5. The rider 1 6. The 
^dows of Ashur, &c. 1 7. At what places in the Bible is this circum- 
stance mentioned 1 8. What is said of the power of God. in the second 
extract ] 

With what modulation should the second part of this lesson llTe read 1 
^y the rhetorical pause before theflast clause of the thii^ verse 1 How 
should that clause be read 1 What poetic pause, besides the cesural. and 
final, occurs in the 'poetry of the first part, and liow does it divide the ^ 
'^eal (Les. XII. 7.) Which are the accented 'pyllal^s in the firtt . :;; •; 
^erse, second parti Wh^t does a succ^iaion of ou&ce^iiU^ vj^^»i(^K» ««»» 
•titiite? (hcB. XIL 5.)^m3f^ki^^ipiMA 
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LESSON LXV. 

Spell and Define — 1. Rural, belonging to the country. 2. B 
BANDMAN, a tiller of the ground ; a fanner. 3. Omnipresent, e^ 
where prcfient. 4. Prox im'ity, nearness. 5. Auspicious, very fa 
able. 6. Fas'cinated, charmed. 7. Annually, yearly. 8. Peri 
ICAL, returning at stated times. 9. Invigorate, strengthen. 10. P 
VADES, spreads through. 11. Q,uickens, makes alive. 12. Fluctua' 
moves liKe the waves. 13. Legible, that may be read. 14. Probati 
trial. 

RURAL OCCUPATIONS FAVORABLE TO SENTIMEN 

OF DEVOTION. 

BUCKMINSTEB 

1. No situation in life is so favorable to established hal 
of virtue, and to powerful sentiments of devotion, as a r< 
dence in the country, and rural occupations. No taan, < 
would think, would feel so sensibly his immediate dependei 
tipon God, as the husbandman. For all his peculiar blc 
ings, he is invited to look immediately to the bounty 
Heaven. No secondary cause stands between him and 
Maker. To him are essential the regular succession of 
seasons, and the timely fall of the rain, the -.genial warn 
of the sun, the sure productiveness of the soil, and the c 
tain operations of those laws of nature, which must app 
to him nothing less than the varied exertions of omnipres 
energy. 

2. In the country, we seem to stand in the midst of i 
great theater of God*s power, and we feel an unusual pn 
imity to our Creator. His blue and tranquil sky spreads 
self over our heads, and we acknowledge the intrusion of 
secondary agent in unfolding this vast expanse. Nothmg 1 
Omnipotence can work up the dark horrors of the tempc 
dart the flashes of the lightning, and roll the long-resoundj 
rumor of the thunder. The breeze wafts to his senses i 
odors of God*s beneficence, — the voice of God*s power 
heard in the rustling of the forest, — and the varied forms 
life, activity, and pleasure, which he observes at every si 
in the fields, lead him irresistibly, one would suppose, to 1 
Source of being, and beauty, and joy. 

3. How auspicious such a ^fe to the noble sentiments 
devotioni Besides, the situation of the husbandman is j 
culiarly favorable to purity and simplicity of moral sentime 
He is brought acquainted ,chiefly with the real and nati 
nraata of mankind. Employed solely in brining food c 
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of the earth, he is not liable to be fascinated with the ficti- 
tious pleasures, the unnatural wants, the fashionable follies, 
and tyrannical vices of more busy and splendid Ufe. 

4. Still more favorable to the religious character of the 
husbandman, is the circumstance, that, from the nature of 
agricultural pursuits, they do not so completely engross the 
attention as other occupations. They leave much time for 
contemplation, for reading, and intellectual pleasures ; and 
these are pecuHarly grateful to the resident in the country. 
Especially does the institution of the Sabbath discover all its 
^'alue. to the tiller of the earth, whose fatigue it solaces, 
whose hard labor it interrupts, and who feels, on that day, 
the worth of his moral nature, which can not be understood 
by the busy man, who considers the repose of this day as in- 
terfering with his hopes of gain, or professional employments. 
If, th^zi, this institution is of any moral and religious value, 
it is to the country we must look for the continuance of that 
respect and observance, which it merits. 

6. My friends, those of you, especially, who retire annually 
bto the country, let these periodical retreats from business 
or dissipation, bring you nearer to your God ; let them re- 
ttore the clearness of your judgment on the objects of hu- 
man pursuits, invigorate your moral preceptions, exalt •your 
sentiments, and regulate your habits of devotion ; and if 
there be any virtue or simplicity remaining in rural hfe, let 
them never be impaired by the influence of your presence and 
example. 



1. There is religion in every thing around us, — a calm 
and holy religion in the unbreathing things of nature, which 
man would do well to imitate. It is a meek and blessed in- 
fluence, stealing in, as it were, unawares upon the heart. It 
comes quietly and without excitement. It has no terror, no 
gloom in its approaches. It does not rouse up the passions ; 
It is imtrammeled by the creeds, and unshadowed by the 
superstitions of man. It is fresh from the hands of its Au- 
thor, and glowing from the immediate presence of the Great 
Spirit, which pervades and quickens it. 

2. It is written on the arched sky. li ^ooks out from 
every star. It is on the sailing cloud, and .in *lte invisible 
wind. It is among the hills and valleys of the eartn, — where 
the shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin atmosphere of 
eternal winter, — or where the img\\ty iotesl ^\\a\.>M»»k\iR5L^^«» 
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the strong wind, with its dark waves of green foliage. It h 
spread out hke a legible language upon the broad face of the 
unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of nature. It is this 
which uplifts the spirit within us, until it is strong enough 
to overlook the shadows of our place of probation ; — ^which 
breaks, link after link, the chmn that binds us to materiality ; 
and which opens to our imagination a world of spirituaj 
beauty and holiness. — Anon. 

Questions.*— t. What is said of a residence in the cnuntry, and of rn- 
ral occupations 1 2. What do we see in the country 1 3. How is the 
country favorable to devotion 1 4. What other circumstance is favorable 
to the religious character of the husbandman 1 5. Was this addressed 
to rcsidei^ts of the city, or of the country 1 6. Mention some of the souicei 
of religion 1 

What inflection at the commas, first verse, and why 1 Why htis friends, 
fifth verse, the rising inflection 1 (Rule IV. Note I.) — For what doesif 
stand, last verse 1 Why do Aidhory and Great Spirit, firht verse of the 
second part, begin with capitals 1 What similar examples in the first 
and second verses of the lesson 1 



3 



LESSON LXVI. 

Spell and Define — 1. Vociperations, violent outcries 2. MAfr 
NiFiCENT, grand in appearance. 3. Scaled, mounted up. 4. Perpeh- 
DicuLARLY, in a manner directly down. 5. Suspense, a motionlen 
9^ate. 6. Precip'itated, pitched headlong. 7. Fil'ial, becoming a 
'child in relation to its parents. H. Om nisctei^t, knowing all things; 
all- wise. 9. Perspec'tive, a view. 10. Tuanscendently, very ex- 
cellently. 

SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCES OF THE 

OCEAN IN A STORM. 

Cox AND HOBT. 

1. When crossing the banks of Newfoundland, we were 
startled, at five in the morning, by the vociferations of the 
mate, calhng to the captain below, " Ice, sir, ice !" We were 
running at the rate of ten knots an liour, directly upon one 
of those drifting masses that dei^end from the north, during 
the months of April, May, and June, known by the name of 
icebergs. It was beautifuj, indeed, in the gray light of the 
morning; but it too clearly" ?^jrabled other objects of sense, 
which are at once attractive arid^estructive. 

2. This danger was skillfully -avoided ; but the increase 
of the wind, and a storm of forty-eight hours, which drove 

as three Liindred miles fram o\ff co\vr^e, «ca^ iSoiv^ted eyery 
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Bail of another ship that started witli us from Liverpool, gave 
a full, though fearful opportunity of seeing " the works of the 
Lord, and His wonders in the deep/' 

3. Watery mountains rose in magnificent succession, and 
appeared, every moment, ready to overwhelm us ; yet we often 
aseended from the liquid valleys, and scaled the watery hights 
with a dignified ease and triumph, as if our floating ark were 
maintaining a desperate, but ever-successful struggle with the 
roaring elements around. 

4. Frequently, indeed, the froth, and foam-covered summits 
of these Alpine peaks and ridges, would pour in hogsheads of 
water upon us, and dash with irresistible fury across the deck ; 
or, when prevented by dextrous management, would, seem to 

deal forth upon our agitated ship, the blows of some maddened , . 

giant's hand. 

5. Awful was the solitude, — awful the contrasted silence 
of the ship's company, and the thimder of conflicting ele- 

• ments, — ^awful, too, the frequent descent of the w^ind perpen- 
dicularly, holding us in long suspense, as if resolved to push 
and bear us down into the depths, — and awful the occasional 
suspense of our gallant bark upon the top of the white bil- , 
lows, when every timber trembled, as in terror, while about ^\ '* 
the next moment to be precipitated into the yawning gulf, 
below ! What moments were these for humiliation before ^ '■ 
God, for solemn searchings of heart, and for the secret 
breathings of fervent prayer ! What moments these for teA- *^":^ 
der recollections, yet filial and firm dependence on Omniscient 
We! 

6. Yet was the scene full of heanty as well as grandeur. 
Who that has never witnessed similar exhibitions, can con- 
ceive the variety of forms, into which the giant waves were 
tossed by the tempest ; the majesty and terror of their md- 
tions ; the ever limiting, ever widening horizon of view ; the 
continual shifting of the fine perspective of rolling billows and 
mountain ranges ; the frequent lifting up of the waters into a 
kind of perpendicular cliff, or apparent headland, crowned 
with fleecy snow, and streaked with inimitable colors, as if a 
thousand Niagaras were there ! 

7. The wind would sometimes catch the top of a wave, 
and disperse it in a furious spmj^^hich, in its diffusion, would 
reflect innumerable rainbcvvsj*r while immediately beneath 
the foaming and curhng sySfeiitj would appear, for a depth 
of several feet, streams and streaks of transcendently clear^ 
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bright, living colors, contrasting with the general hue of tl 
ocean. 

8. Mountains of deep indigo were crowned with summits o 
brilliant green, and these again crested with white foam, whic 
sometimes blended with other cataracts, and spread into si 
very sheets. Nothing could be at once more beautiful, an. 
more terrible. We thought of the power and grace of llini 
who, in the days of His humanity, said to the troubled sea 
" Peace, be still !" and whose gracious providence, at length 
permitted us to enjoy " a great calm." 

Questions. — 1. Where are the banks of Newfoundland 1 2. What i 
said of the icebergs 1 3. What occurred from an increase of the wind 
4. Describe the snip during tlie storm. 5. How did the waves appear 
6. What thought was suggested by this storm 1 

Why is beauty printed in Italics, sixth verse 1 Why us, last veree' 
What inflection at exclamations 1 Why do ///s, HIvl, begin with cap 
Uals, in the latter part of the secoml and eighth verses "? VVhat Rule loi 
the prevalence of the falling inflection, sixui verse 1 



LESSON LXYII. 

Spell and Define— 1. Capri'cious, full of whimsical notioM 
2. Belle, a gay young lady. 3. Grov'el ing, without dignity; mean 
low. 4. Jaded, worn out by hard service ; tired out. 5. Ca par'i son 
trappings, or equipage. tJ. Party-colored, having different colon 
7. Loy'AL.Ty, faithfulness to a husband or a king. 8. Vaults, springs 
leaps.. > '^ v^".. 

. ' ^Kp^JFRJlE TRAPPER'S INDIAN BRIDE. 

Bonneville. 

1. The free trappejvJHiile a bachelor, has no greater pe 
than lus,hpr^iHijj^^|I^ he takes a wife, he discover 
that lie 1^ tiiJ;T8tilMnaore fanciful and capricious animal, o; 
which tbSk^Hai^Lis e^'piWise^. No sooner does an Indian bell 
experience this pronabtion, tHan all her notions at once nse, aa 
expand to tl\e.(tignity ot^ax situation ; and the purse of hi 
l6ver, and his^redit into the bargain, are tasked to the utraoi 
to fit her out ife- becominrf|^le. The ^vife of a free trapper t 
be equipped and arrayedljjfe any ordinary and undistmguishe 
Bquaw ! Perish the grqifrelihg thought ! 

2. In the first place, she must have a horse for her ov^ 
riding; but no jaded, sorry, dull-spirited hack, — such as 
eometimes assigned by an Indian husband for the tnin.spor 
ation of his squaw and her pappooses ; the ^vife of the frt 

'^ ,Jmpper must have the most beautiful animal, on which si 
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:an lay her eyes. And then, as to his decoration, — headstall, 
breast-bands, and saddle, are lavishly embroidered with beads, 
ind hung with thimbles, liawks* bills, and bmichcs of rib- 
bons. From each side of the saddle, hangs a sort of pocket, 
in which she bestows the residue of her trinkets, wliich can 
not be crowded on the decoration of her horse or herself. 
Over this she folds, with great care, a drapery of scarlet and 
bright-colored calicoes, and now considers the caparison of 
lier steed complete. 

3. As to her person, she is even still more extravagant. 
Her hair, esteemed beautiful in proportion to its length, is 
carefully plaited, and made to fall with seeming negligence 
over either shoulder. Her riding hat is stuck full of party- ' 
colored feathers ; her robe, fashioned somewhat after that of ' 
the whites, is of red, green, and sometimes gray cloth, but 
always of the finest texture that can be procured. Her moc- 
casins are of the most beautiful and expensive workmanship, 
and, fitting neatly the foot, look extremely pretty. 

4. Then as to jewelry, — in the way of finger-rings, ear- 
rings, necklaces, and other female adornments, nothing within 
reach of the trapper's means, is omitted, that can tend to im- 
press the beholder with an idea of the lady's high estate. To 
finish the whole, having selected from among her blankets of 
various dies, one of some glowing color, and throwing it ovei 
her shoulder with a native grace, she vaults into the saddle 
of her gay prancing steed, and is ready to folio w^her mount-- 
aineer ** to the last gasp, with love and loyalty.*' .-.^^ . 

Questions.— 1. What lofty notions ha s th e^free^traftiertf mfe % 
2. What kind of horse must she have, ^i\^^MfiK^!^f&^90f'\ o. How does 
Bhe adorn herseh'1 4. When equipped, amat does she do 7 

Why the rising inflection at s7»ia?(7,*S^"vers*p7^RuIe T.'Note II.) 
Why the falling on v^rhh, same verse 1 (ftde v|]g;Sriote i.) -Isthis 
piece narrative or descriptive 1 ' ' ■ ' //> 



LESSON LXVIII. f; 

Sprlt, and Dkfinr— 1. Cony, a kiryliy^wbHt. ' % Manifold, many 
JJ number. 3. Lrviathan, a large sea; animal, of what kind is no* 
known. 4. Meditation, continued thofi{|l)t on any subject. 

THE POWER AND PROVmENCE OF GOD. 

fimLE» 

I. Bless the Lord, my soul ! 
Lord my God ! thou art very great ; 
Thou art clothed with honor and ma^ftsl^* 



*t 
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Who coverest Thyself with light as with a garment 
Wlio stretchest out the heavens like a curtfun : 
Who layeth the beams of His chambers m the watei 
Who maketh the clouds His chariot : 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind : 
Who maketh His angels spirits ; 
His ministers a flaming fire. 

2. Who laid the foundations of the earth. 
That it should not be removed for ever. 

Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a garment : 
The waters stood above the mountains. 
At Thy rebuke they fled ; 
At the voice of Thy thunder they hasted away. 
They go up by the mountains ; they go down by the vi 
Unto the place which Thou has founded for them. 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over, 
That they turn not again to cover the earth. 

3. He sendeth the springs into the valleys. 
Which run among the hills. 

They give drink to every beast of the field : 

The wild asses quench their thirst. 

By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their h 

Which sing among the branches. 

He watereth the hills from His chambers : 

Th^arth is satisfied with the fruit of Thy works. 

*. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle. 
And herb for the service of man : 
That he may bring forth food out of the earth ; 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 
And oil to make his face to shine, 
And bread which strengtheneth man*s heart. 

5. The trees of the Lord are full of sap ; 

The cedars of Lebanon, which He hath planted ; 
Where the birds make their nests ; 
As for the stork, the fir-trees are her house. 
The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, 
j^d the rocks for the conies. 



I 



6. He Appomteth the moon for seasons : 
The sun laioweth bis goin^^oNTiL 
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Thou makest darkness, and it is night, 

Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 

The young lions roar after their prey, 

And seek their meat from God. 

The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together. 

And lay them down in their dens. 

Man goeth forth unto his work, 

And to his labor until the evening. 

t. Lord ! how manifold are Thy works ! 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all : 
The earth is full of Thy riches. ' 

So is this great and wide sea, 
Wherein are things creeping innumerable. 
Both small and great beasts. 
There go the sliips : 

There is that leviathan, whom Thou hast made to play 
These wait all upon Thee, [therein. 

That Thou mayest give them their meat in due season. 
That Thou givcst tliem, they gather : 
Thou opcnest Tliy hand, — they are filled with good : 
Thou hidest Thy face, — they are troubled : 
Thou takest away their breath, — they die, and retum to 

their dust. 
Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, — they are created ; 
And Thou renewest the face of the earth. 

8- The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever : 
i The Lord shall rejoice in His works. 

He looketh on the earth, — and it trembletli : 

He toucheth the hills, — and they smoke. 

I will since unto the Lord as Ions: as I live : 

I will sing praise to my God while I have my being. 

My medit<ition of Him shall be sweet : 

I Avill be glad in the Lord. 

Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth, 

And let the wicked be no more. 

Bless thou the Lord, my soul ! Praise ye the Lord ! 

QuBSTioNS. — 1 . How is the Supreme Being described in the first vewc 1 
2. Mention some of His works. 3. What is said of the trees? 4. of the 
beasts 1 b. Of the sea and its inhabitants 1 6. What reflQCtipi}^ arg^''^ 
made in the last verse 1 .^ H/.'^' 

What inflection at Lord, first verse 1 What, at soul ? iNfUal, at God 7 
Wbj tba fallmg at greal? Why^OQfi Spirit^ MN«a^)lb>N«ti%^\M^'trSDL 



cii^Htal 1 For nhnt does t>iaa stand, third ve 
istinctly nrlii'uluLing such words in cnverai, 
■alls, &c. 1 Point uut llie different sound* ofli 
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, not lo be conqiicretl. 

nslructionsfar preparin'; certuinmedicines. G. Fo 

:r, a miiture of lianh, unpleasant sounds ; d 
1 posBcgeion ; here Tacaiu, the earth, coasideretl i 



CONSTANT FEAR OF DEATH. 

IfWlUTH SOT) of Adam's family beheld, 
"■""firo't;!" he turned, whatever path of life 
Trod, thj' goblin form before him stand, 
rjrasty old assassin, in his aim, 
.l^liiid sure as eye of destiny, 
|t-90yl-''S' arid dart, and strength invincible, 
^pod, and ever menacing iiis life. 




He turned aside, he drowned himself in sleep. 
In "wine, iu pleasure; traveled, voyaged, sought 
Roccipta of health from nil he met; betook 
To Wiiness, speeulat*, retired ; returned 
Again to active life, again retired ; 
Returned, retired again ; prepared to die. 
Talked of thy nothingness, conversed of life 
To come, laughed at his fears, filled up the cup, 
,-. Drank deep, refrained ; filled up, refrained again ; 
Piantiiid, built liim round with splendor, won applau 
Made large alliances with men and things, 
■ jBead deep in science and philosophy 
.^ --.To fortify hia soul ; heard lectures prove 
>bI^^ present ill, and future good ; observed 
■^flffis pulse beat regular, extended hope ; 
'"''^^pugbt, dissipated tliought, and thought again ; 
■'' Inoulged, abs^ned, and tiied a thousand schemei 
TMi'Rrd thy Blow, or hide thee from his eye. 

3; But Btill thviglooray terrors, dipped in sin. 
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Still, feared and hated thing ! thy ghostly shape 
Stood in his avenues of fairest hope ; 
Unmannerly and uninvited, crept 
Into his haunts of most select delight. 
Still, on his halls of mirth, and banqueting. 
And revelry, thy shadowy hand was seen 
Writing thy name of Death. 

i. Vile worm, that gnawed 
The root of all his happiness terrene, the gall 
Of all his sweets, the thorn of every rose 
Of earthly bloom, cloud of his noon-day 'sky. 
Frost of his spring, sigh of his loudest laugh. 
Dark spot on every form of loveliness, 
Rank smell amidst his rarest spiceries. 
Harsh dissonance of all his harmony. 
Reserve of every promise, and the if, — 
Of all to-morrows ! 



^--■-<v*i«?<: 






^ 



IMMORTALITY. ' ' .; 

1. LISTEN, man ! .' " ^ii^***^'*''^5K:' 

A voice within us speaks that startling word, "-"JSir^ 

. "Man, thou shalt never die!'* Celestial voices '^^'. 

Hymn it into our souls : according harps, "^£^;3 

By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars *^ 

Of morningr sansr tofrethcr, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality : 
Thick clustering orbs, and this our fair domain. 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned sea$^ 
Join in this solemn, universal song. • 

I listen, ye, our spirits ; drink it in 
From all the air ! Tis in the gentle moonlight : 
*Ti3 floating 'midst day's setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step, 
Comes to our bed, and breathes it in our ears : 
Night, and the dawn, bright day, and thoughtful ere. 
All time, all bounds, the Hmitless expanse. 
As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 
The dying bear it ; and as sounds of tixtii^ 
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Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mmgle in this heavenly harmony, — R, H, Dana. 

Q,UESTioNs. — 1. To what is the extract from Pollok addresf 
2. How is death represented as being equipped 1 3. How does i 
seek to avoid death 1 4. Where does he meet with it 1 5. To wh; 
allusion made in the Itist lines, third verse 1 6. By what name 
called in the fourth verse 1 — 7. How is it that man will die, and yet 
for ever % 

What inflection at the semicolons, second verse, and why 1 (1 
Vni.) To what does thy and tkee refer, last line of the second vei 
To what does tJMrni refer, fourth verse 1 What inflection has worm, t 
thorn, &c., fourth verse '? (Rule VII. Note I.) With what module 
should the fourth verse be read 1 Point out the different uses of 
apostrophes, in the second and third Unes of the last verse. How sh 
the quotation, first verse, second part, be read ? 
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Spell and Define — 1. Ex tem po ra'ne ous, speaking without 
viom study. 2. Invent, to find out something ; to contrive. 3. Fa 
ITY, ease of performance. 4. Com'pass. range of sound above 
below the natural key. 5. Comfrehensiye, embracing much. 6. 
qenbbateb; grown worse or inferior. 

INDUSTRY NECESSARY TO FORM THE ORATOI 

H. Ware, Jb 

^- ^■'. 1. The history of the world, is full of testimony to pr 
.. -^^i^ow sauch depends upon industry. Not an eminent ora 

t B^ever lived, but is an example of it. Yet, in contradict 
to iSi this, the almost universal opinion appears to prevail, t 
mdistry can effect nothing, that every one must be cont 
to remain just what he may happen to be, and that emine 
is the mere result of accident. Thus multitudes, who cc 
foWaird as teachers and guides, suffer themselves to be sa 
fied with the most indifferent attainments, and a misera 
mediocrity, without so much as inquiring how they ntuj 
rise higher, much less making any attempt to rise. 

2. For the acquirement of any other art, they would h 
served a long apprenticeship, and never would have expec 
to practice it in public, before they had become thoroug 
skilled in it. If aiiy one would smg, he attends a mas 
and is drilled in the very elementary principles, and o 

^ aftei* the most laborious process, dares to exercise his v< 

in public. This he does, though he has scarcely any th 
to leam but the mechanical execution of what lies, in s 
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sible forms, before his eyes. But the extemporaneous speak- 
er, who is to invent as well as to utter, to cany on an opera- 
tion of the mind as well as to produce sound, enters upon 
the work without prepai-atory disciphne, and then wonders 
that lie fails ! 

3. If he were learning to play on the flute for public ex- 
liiHtion, what hours and days would he spend in giving fa- 
cility to liis fingers, and attainmg tlie power of the sweetest 
and most impressive execution ! If he were devoting him- 
self to the organ, what months and years would he labor, 
that he might know its compass, and become master of its 
keys, and thus be able to draw out, at will, all its various 
combiaations of haraionious sounds, and its full richness and 
delicacy of expression. 

4. And yet he will fancy that the grandest, the most com- 
plex, the most expressive of all instrimients, which the infi- 
nite Creator has fashioned, by the union of an intellectual 
soul >vith the powers of speech, may be played upon without 
study or practice. He comes to it a mere uninstructed tyro, 
and thinks to manage all its stops, and command the whole 
compass of its varied and comprehensive power I He finds 
himself a bungler in the attempt, is mortified at Wa failure, 
and settles hi his mind forever, that the attempt is vain. 

5. Success in every art, whatever may be the natural tal- 
ent, is always the reward of industry and pains. But the 
instances are numerous of men of the finest natural j^nius^ ; 
whose beginning has promised much, but who have d^neiyg^' 
ated wretchedly, as they advanced in life, because they truft- 
ed to their gifts, and made no effort to improve. Tliat^^ere 
have never been other men of equal natural endowments with , 
Cicero and Demosthenes, none could venture to suppose ; but 
who have ever so devoted themselves to their art, or bec<^e 
equal in excellence ? 

6. If those great men had been content, hke others, to 
contmue as they began, and had never made, those perse- 
vering efforts for improvement, what would their countries 
have been benefited from their genius, or the world have 
known of their fame ? They would hav.e been lost in the 
undistrnguished crowd that sunk to oblivion arotmd them. 
Of how many will this remark prove true, who, by applica- 
tion, might become emment and useful ! Wha-t encourage- 
ment is thus given to the industrious! With such ericrur- 
agement, how inexcusable is the neghgence? which suffer U:.e, 
moft interesting and important tmthaW.B^m \ifta?q ^^sA ;v\\i , 
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and fall inelBFectual to the ground, through mere sluggishness 
in the delivery ! 

QUESTIONS—I. What erroneous opinion is quite universally cnte^ 
tained 1 3. How do they acquire any other art, aH singing, or playing 
on an instrument 1 3. What is said in regard to Cicero and^emos 
thenesi 4. To whom does their example give encouragement 1 ^Sl^« 
did Demosthenes become a great orator i (See Scliool licatler. whini 
Book, Les. LXXXIX.) G. Can we expect to becoiue correct speaxen^ 
or readers, without pains and labor ? 7. Who were Cicero and De- 
mosthenes 1 Ans. The former was the greatest Roman orator; the 
latter, the greatest Grecian orator. 

For what does if- stand in the phrase, " He comes to it," &c., fourth 
verse 1 What Rule for the inflections as marked at ^e end of the fourth 
verse ? 



LESSON IXXI. 

Spell AND Define — 1. Con sum'mate, perfect ; complete. 2. Cablb.. 
a strong rope, used to retain a ship at anchor. 3 Mass'i ve, very heavy. 

4. Threads, passes through, as a narrow channel. 5. Tor'tu ous, 
winding. 6. Mon'e ta ry, relating to money. 7. Fa ck't:ous. fiili of 
pleasantry; merry; sportive. 8. Rbp ar tkk', a ready and witty reply. 

5. CoMSDiAN, an actor or writer of comedy. 10. Vociferouhnbss, 
loudness of voice. 11. Hulk, the bo<ly of a vessel of any kind* 
12. Emerging, coining out. 13. Abstraction, absence of mind; inat- 
tention. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE BURNING OF THE LEXINGTON. 

Wm. C. Browtt. 

[This steamboat took fire while roakin? Its passa&re from New York to Providence 
R-. I., in Jan. 1A40. The weather was intensely cold, and of about 150 y^sengefll 
on board, but three or four esca}>ed.] 

1. A FIRE on the water is always terrific. Tlie ribs of oak 
will stand against the roaiing winds and dashing waters, and 
the hardy mariner can sleep soundly amid the storms of heav- 
en. The storm is the season not of great danger, ordinarily, 
but of great exertion, and of the exercise of the consummate 
sldll o£ seamanship, and having passed it safely, it is remem- 
bered rather as an exploit than a peril. 

2. Not so with a tire at sea. No securing of hatches, 
clearing of decks, lashing of boats, or double-reefing of sails, 
can prepare for a fire. Strong cables and massive anchore 
are of no use, for the most tcnible of elements, when uncx>ii* 
trolled, has broken loose -frwia. the power which governed It, 
and has asserted jts supremac^'k the work of death. 

3. Let the reader fancy himself looking down upon the 
Lexington, as she whaela away irosa ^^ Y^<et ^\. "S^^v York, 
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and gallantly threads h<;r way up the East River, and through 
the toituous channel of Hurl Gate. The Sound opens be- 
fore her, as tlie last gray of tlie twilight is fading over the 
waters, and the chill night-wind, penetrating every nook on 
deck^^ drives nil to the cabins. Let us look in upon them. 
Tii^ passions and purposes of the human bosom are at work, 
and even in this thoroughfare, we may read something of 
human character. 

4. Gathered in groups here and there, are the merchants 
who chance to meet acquaintances, reviewing the condition 
of monetary and mercantile affairs, and gathering from mu- 
tual hints the elements of future commercial enterprises. 
At the tables are seated several parties of card players, 
spending the energies of deathless minds, in the efforts to use 
skillfully certain pieces of figured paste-board, and ever and 
anon some triumphant exclamation tells the crowd, which has 
gathered around, that a crisis in the game has passed, and 
victory has decided upon her favorites. 

5. In a more social attitude around the. stoves, are several 
old sea-captains, who have been long absent, and are now 
returning to their tenderly remembered fire-sides, and the 
affections of the delighted group, which awaits their coming. 
You may see their weather-beaten faces lighted up with 
smiles, as they talk of their past adventures, and remember 
that having passed their perils, they are almost home. If 
any man is worthy of a warm greeting, when he turns his ■ 
footsteps homeward, it is a magnanimous and upright seaman. 

6. Yonder is the scholar, pacing up and down in deep ah- 
Btraction, and farther on, a company, apparently bound in 
the bonds of some common sorrow, and only now and then ut- 
t<jring some word of condolence, and sadly thinking of their 
mutual sorrows. A merry and facetious band are amusing 
themselves by calling forth, and listening to the hvely sallies 
and witty repartees of a much-admired comedian. 

7. In another apartment, may be seen the widow in her 
weeds, sadly reflecting that he, who had often passed along 
the same route with her in health and hope, was . now a 
corpse on board, borne toward his last resting place. There 
are also mothers who have called their children around them, 
and are watching them with all a mother's anxiety and a 
mother^s hope. On deck, busy^-tfee duties of their charge, 
or lounging wearily aroundLihe engines, are to be seen the 
hands o? the boat, listless £(s ever, — ^tlioug)aLtAfts& «^^ ^1 '"^a^ 
fiiture and the present.. . 
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8. A world in miniature is here. The hopes and fears 
the Jove and hate, the ambition and despair, the mirth anc 
sorrow of the millions of our race, have their representatives 
here. — An hour has passed. Some are beginning to pre- 
pare for a night's repose, and others are entering with more 
mterest into the amusements of the evening. 

9. But hark! What cry is that from the deck, vrhkh 
starts every passenger to his feet, and hurries up the gang- 
way all who are near it ? It is, " Fire I fire P* " The boat is 
on fire," is echoed from every hp, and the whole company 
rushes confusedly from the cabin. "Where? where?" k 
asked by scores of voices, and the vociferousness of the ques- 
tion, and the fierceness of the struggle for a sight of it, pre- 
vent the answer being given. 

lU. The boat is headed for the shore, while first the fitful 
bursts of smoke, and then the. frightful flames denote that 
she is doomed. A boat is thrown over, and is instantly 
loaded, but the steamer in her watery path, plays the tem- 
pest's part, and the frail boat is ingulfed in the waves, which 
she heaves from her quivering sides ! Another fares the 
same fate. The life-boat, the last resort, is let down, but ia 
caught in the wheel and lost ! 

11. At last, as the frightful company begin to hope they 
may reach the shore, a crash is heard, and all is still. Tte 
wheels cease to move, and the hulk sways heavily amid thft 
roaring flames. Now comes the scene of terror ! Listen to 
the shrieks which pierce the very heavens ; the horrid groans 
of some in their feverish agony, and the plaintive exclama- 
tions of others who think of the home and friends they can 
never see again ; while now and then, at intervals of these, 
may be heard, as on board the fated Kent, or the wrecked 
Home, the solemn prayer, commending the soul of the sup- 
phcator to God, and even, if the ear mistakes not, the sonff 
of triumph, like that sung by an apostle in the dungeon oi 
Nero. 

12. The flames rush on, licking up the water which con- 
tinues to be"'thrown, as if in mockery. One after anothef 
has fled to the remotest part of the boat, that he may pre- 
serve life a little longer, or has crawled over, and is chngiflfl 
to the guard-braces, while over head the fire crackles auO 
hisses;- triumphing in their subjugation. Some have throfin 
over bales of cotton, or other articles of freight, and are floBt^ 
mg upon them ; while others, jnaddened by the iniolenibk 

Aeat which is every moment gicoydnig ixic^t^ «a\4 mace %9t 
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rible, have cast themselves into the sea, and are struggling 
■ft desperately with the waves, as if there was a chance of 
Ufe ! Can a moment of more horrible, agonizing suspense be 
im^ned? 

13. But amid this raging destruction, the Christian stands 
as the sun among the flying clouds of heaven, calm and se- 
rene ; one moment lost in the confusion, the next emerging 
from it to utter words of comfort, or raise a prayer to God 
for tlie pardon of the guilty and horror-stricken. Moment of 
terror ! It chills the blood to think of it ! But that moment 
passes. The burned mjiss begins to settle. Each end of the 
boat sways for a moment in the yielding waters, and the 
eddying of the troubled waves, tells that the Lexington, with 
her unfortunate passengers and crew, rests where the sea sings 
for ever the dirge of the lost ! 

Q,ui!STJONs. — I. What is-said of a storm on the water 1 2. What, of 
afire 1 3. How is the course of the Lexington described 1 4. What is 
Mid of the merchants 1 5. The card-pluvers 1 6. The sea-captains 1 
7. How is the scholar described 1 8. The facetious band 1 9. The 
widow 1 10. What is said of the boat hands 7 11. What, of the small 
boats? 12. Describe the conclusion of the scene. 13. Do you know 
of any other boat, since the burning of the Lexington, that has met 
with a similar fate 1 

What Rule can you give for the inflections as marked, first verse 1 
What causes pf^ril to have the rising, apd exploit, the fulling inflection, 
first verse ? (Les. VIU. Note III.) What inflection at the exclama- 
tions, ninth verse 7 (Rule VII.) With what different modulations of 
»oice should the ninth and last verses be read 1 Why does the direct 
question, ending the tweltlh verse, take the falling inflection 1 (Rule I. 
Note I.) 



LESSON LXXII. 



• 

Speu, and Define— 1. Versed, skilled. 2. Abstruse, difficult to 
be understood ; concealed. 3. Af.chkmy, the pretended science of 
changing all metals into gold, and finding a remedy fqr all diseases.' 
4. l.xEviTAni.K, not to be avoided. 5. Irksomk, tiresorije. 6. TejBpo- 
»ARY, existing for a short time. 7. AcauisiTiOM, aflfy thing gained. 
B. Phontispiece. an ornamental figure fronting the first page of a book, 
i. CExM'k.vt, a sticky substance for joining bodies closely together. 
•;|0l Volatile, light and trifling ; fickle. t . 



1 . 



THE ART OF MEMORY. J.-. 

I&iFESIAL Ma<». 



Dmiirius. How do you advance in your studies, my 



V. 
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Erasmus. But very indifferently. In this respect, it wouk 
be of great advantage, if I could prevail in a request which '. 
have to make of you. 

D. You may easily prevail in any thing that concerns you 
benefit. 

-£'. I know that you are well versed in the most abstruse 
parts of learning. 

D. I should rejoice to be so. 

HJ. I am informed that there is a certain " art of memory,* 
which is attended with this advantage, that it will enable £ 
man with Httle labor to acquire all the liberal sciences. 

D. Astonishing ! have you seen the book ? 

£J. I have ; but I have not had an opportunity of studying 
it sufficiently. 

D. What does it contain ? 

^. Tlie figures of a great variety of animals, as dragons, 
lions, leopards ; various circles also, in which are written words, 
some in Latin, some in Greek, some in Hebrew, and some in 
other languages. 

D, In how short a time is tliis wonderful attainment to be 
made? 

^. In a fortnight. 

J). A splendid promise, truly ! And can you name anyone 
■•*that has acquired all this learning in this manner ? 

J^J. No, indeed. 

D. Nor is it likely that j^ou will soon. You will meet 
with a man deeply learned by this art, and one rich by the 
practice of alchemy in about the same period. 

J^. I should rejoice to find the art real. 

D. Perhaps you deem it too much trouble to purchase 
learning at the cost of so much toil, as it usually requires. 

jEJ. I had rather get it easily. 

D. Yet the toil is inevitable, if you would get the prize, 
Gold, silver, and jewels, palaces, and kingdoms, are often deall 
out /pL, the slothful and worthless : but riches, more nohk 
than vfbe^e, and those which are peculiarly our own, arc 
obtainecWnly by diligence. But the exertions, by wliich sc 
g?-eat an advantage is acquired, should not be considered irk 
some, when we seOfajnultitudes encountering the most appall- 
ing hazards, regaraffiss of .the toil, to obtain mean and tem- 
porary advantages, and often without success. The labon 
of the student are sweet, and the more so the farther he pro* 
ceeds. It is by no meana difficult to remove all the weari* 
ness of study, ^ 
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E, How? 

D. "By leading the mind to Idve tlie process by which 
learnhig is acquired, and then to value tJie acquisition. 

E, How are these desirable objects to be obtained ? 

D. Think what advantages of wealth and honor, what 
authority and power, learning has secured to its possessors. 
Reflect tliat it is knowledge which makes man to differ from 
the brute. 

E. You say well. 

D. Then it is needful that your fkculties should be brought 
into proper subjection, and th.at the mind should find delight 
in those things that serve rather for utihty, than pleasure. 
The things that are in tli ir own nature excellent, though 
they may at first seem iiksome, will speedily become de- 
%htful ; and then the master will rejoice in his scholar, and 
tlie scholar will learn with facility, according to the saying 
of Isocrates, worthy to be inscribed in letters of gold, as 
a frontispiece to your book, — ** He that has his heart 

IN UIS LEARNING, WlIiL SOON HAVE HIS LEARNING IN HIS 



bbaht." 



E. I do not complain of want of quickness of learning, 
but of imcommon proneness to forget. 

1). JTour complaint is, that your head is like a sieve. 

E. Just so ; but how can 1 help it ? 

]). You must stop up the holes. 

E. How is this to be done ? 

L, Not by cement, but by diligence and attention. He 
that reiJ'ards the words and not tlie sense of an author, will 
soon, foro-et all. " Words," as Homer says, " are winged, 
and will soon take their flight, unless the weight of meaning 
fasten them down." Your first care, therefore, should be to 
obtain a clear understanding of the meaning, which is then 
to be subjected to mature consideration ; for which purpose, 
the mind should be brought (o be:ir upon it at different times. 
If the imagination be so much disposed to wandering, that' it 
will not submit to this discipline, it is unfit for pr^^ble 
rtady. 

E, That is not an easy task, I know very well. ^ 

D. Where the mind is so volatile, as ..to be incapable of 
fixing on one particular subject, it canj^ot retain what is 
heard or read. Lead may be matte to receive and retain an 
impression, for its substance is both soft and stable^ but how 
can water or quicksilver retain an impression ? If the atten- 
liou be brouo-ht under the govei*anient oC tlife \xi\fc\ka^\», ^\Ak. 
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you diligently attend the company of learned men, you will 
find their conversation to be profitable beyond conception, 
and your acquisitions will be made with Uttle toil ; for, be- 
sides the discourse of your companions, and their regular 
daily instruction, suppose you hear in the morning eight 
words of wisdom, and the same number in the evemng, how 
great will be the sum at the end of the year ! 

E. Very great, indeed, if I could but remember it. . 

Z). If you hear nothing but Latin well spoken, what is to 
hinder your speaking it well also in a few months ? for igno- 
rant bays will acquire the French or Spanish language in a 
very short space of time, by this means. 

JS. I will follow your counsel, and endeavor to discipline 
my mind to attention. 

D. I know of no other "art 'of memory," but love, care, 
and industry. Hear notliing but what you ought to hear. 
Read nothing but what you ought to read. Hear with atten- 
tion. Read with attention. Let your heart be upon the 
subject. Love it for its sake, imd for your own sake, and 
for the sake of others, to wliom, if you remember, you may 
repeat it. Be diligent. Never be unemployed. Never 
idle away time, and with care you will surely succeed. The 
raemorv is a faitliful friend, if proocilv cultivated, aivi may 
as well be employed for a good purpob(i as a bad one. 

QtKSTiONS. — 1. What curious hook is mentioned'? 9. What was rt 
said cowid he acquired hy it in ti fortnight 1 X Howc^lone can learning 
he ohtained 1 4. Of what advantatre is it ] .5. What is the sayinff of 
Isocr.ites ? 6. How may we rcuieinbcr what we learn 1 7. What then 
is the art of memory 1 

What Rules for the different inflections, first verse ? How are the 
different s[)eakcrs in tliis dialogue to be personated 1 How should thfl 
quotation frojii Isocrates he read 1 Arc the inflections as marked on 
trouble and requires according to the general rule 1 What causes thii 
variatio\i ? AV'hat example of antithetic emphasis in the last sentence 
of tbb3 lesson 1 



•vj..-'^ 
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LESSON LXXIII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Pitted, set in competition, as in a debater 
Sk Declamation, a speech made in the tone and manner of an oration. 
3. Dr nu'ci BLE, capable of being drawn from ; inferable. 4. Cha- 
grin', vexation. . 5. LvjUDrcTOUs, void of judgment; unwise. 6. Son- 
KETS, short poems. 7. Egotist, one who talks much about himflelf 
8. Disco RD' ANT, disagreeing. 9. Avert'ed, turned away. 10. Tiun»« 
Mu'TiNQ, changing, 11, Prolific, productive. 12. Laud'ablb, ptau*. 
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irorUiy. Adaptation, suitableness to circumstances, or a regard to 
what 18 suitable. 14. 0jbtru'd£O, thrust in by force. 15. Obtuse' Nsri, 
Uuntness; dullness. 

DISAGREEABLE TALKERS. 

Mrs. Ellis. 

1. There can not be a greater mistake in the science of 
being agreeable, than to suppose that conversation must 
be made a business. Oh! the misery of being pitted 
against a professional talker ! — one who looks from side to 
lide until a vacant ear is found, and commences a battery of 
declamation, if you will not answer, and of argument, if you 
will. 

2. Indeed, the immense variety of annoyances, deducible 
from ill-managed conversation, is a sufficient proof of its im- 
portance in society ; and any one disposed to dispute this fact, 
needs only recall the many familiar instances of disappoint- 
ment and chagriuj^which all who mix, in any manner, with 
what is called the world, must have experienced from mista- 
ken views of what is agreeable in conversation. 

3. It would be vain to attempt an enumeration of the diflfer- 
ent aspects, under which this peculiar annoyance presents it- 
self. A few heads will be sufficient, under wliich to arrange ' 
the different classes of injudicious talkers. Yet among these, ^ 
even the most inveterate, may be found worthy individuals^- 
whose qualifications for imparting both instruction and amuse- 
ment, are by no means contemptible. 

4. Entitled to distinction in the art of annoyance, are those 
who are perpetually talking about themselves. It is not of 
much consequence what is the nature of the subject proposed 
to their attention. If the weather, " It does not agree with 
me, I Uke the wind from tlie west." If the politics of the 
country in which they live, " I have not given much attention 
to politics." If any moral quality in the abstract is discussed, 

" Oh, that is just my fault !" or, " If I possess any yirtue^I^ , 
do not think it is that." - ' v .. 

5. If the beauty of any distant place, is described, " /ne^er 
was there, but my uncle once was within ten mile^ of it ; ^nd 
had it not been for tlie miscarriage of a letter, I should have 
been his companion on that journey ! My uncle was always 
fond of taking me with him. Dear good man, I was a great 
favorite of his !" If the lapse of time is the subject of con* . 
irersation, " The character undergoes mafijrtihanges in a feW' 
fears. I wonder whether, or in whaf.WAy, mine will be liU 
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iered two years hence." If the moon, "• How many peopl 
write sonnets to the moon ! / never did." 

6. And thus sun, moon, and stars, — the whole created uni 
verse, — are but Unks in that continuous chain, which vibrate 
with perpetual music to the egotist, connecting all things i] 
heaven and earth, however discordant, by a perfect and bar 
monious union with self. 

7. Another class of annoying talkers, whose claims to em* 
inence in this line I am in no way disposed to contest, con- 
sists of the talkers of mere common-place, — those who say 
nothing but what we could have said ourselves, had we 
deemed it worth our while, and who never, on any occasion, 
or by any chance, give utterance to a new idea. 

8. Such people will talk. They seem to consider it their 
especial duty to talk, and no symptoms of inattention in their 
hearers, no impatient answer, no averted ear, nor even the 
interminable monotony of their own praitle, has the power 
to hush them to silence. If they fail in one thing, ihey try 
another ; but, unfortunately for them, there is a transmuting 
medium in their own discourse, that would turn to dust the 
golden opinions of the wisest of men. 

9. Another and most prolitic source of annoyance, is found 
among that class of persons who choose to converse on sub- 
jects interesting to themselves, without regard to time, or 
place, or general appropriateness. Wliatevef they tal?3 up> 

. either as their ruling topic, or as one of momentary interest; 
is forced upon a company, whether in season, or out of sea 
son ; and they often feel surprised and mortified that thei 
favorite subjects, in themselves perhaps well chosen, are r^ 
ceived by others with so cold a welcome. How many wortb] 
individuals, whose minds are richly stored, and whose laudabl 
desire is to disseminate useful knowledge, entirely defeat the* 
own epds by this want of adaptation ; and many, whose con 
vei*saiion,tnight be both amusing and instructive, from thi 
cause, seldom meet with a patient hearer. 

10. Nxii^must we forget, among the abuses of Cf nversaticn 
the random talkers, — those who talk from impulse only, anc 
rush tipbti'you with whatever happens to be uppermost it 
their own micjiis, or most pleasing to their fancy at the time 
without waiti^ to aSfc^eitJMjiwhcther the individual they ad 
dress, is sad:^*iyi^tfierry,~a1>niberty to listen, or pre-occupied 
with some weightier add more interesting subject. 

11. Whatever the, topic of conversation, thus obtruded 
ouon 3 compmy, xx^ay be»it \a eyidesxl IW^ xxiuat be a native 
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obiuuenoss and vulgariiy in the mind of the individuals who 
thus o!:end, or they would wait before they spoke, to tune 
tlieir \ oice to some detjree of Imrmonv vvith the feelinofs of 
tl.tise arov.nd them. Tims, "we have noticed a few of the 
abi»ses of conversaiion, and of such we have, perhaps already, 
bad moie than enough, though tiie catalogue might eaisily be 
eonliuued through many volumes. 

QcKSTioNsr. — 1. What great mistake is mentioned in the first verse 1 
8. IIow have all experienced disappointment ? 3. What is said of those 
l»ho talk about themselves ] 4. Of the talkers of mere common-place 1 

5. Of those who converse on subjects interesting merely to themselves 1 

6. or random talkers ? 7. What must evidently be in the mind of such 
iodiviJudis 1 

There are twenty-four capital letters in the fourth and fifth versos ; — 
how do you account for eacn 'I 



ifESSON LXXIV. 

Spell and Definr — 1. Ham'moc, a hanging hed, euspcntied by oords, 
2. Secreted, concealed ; hid. 3. Ec'sta sy, excessive joy , rapture, 
4. Impkarlrd, decorated, as with pearls. 5. Lar'ums. alarms , jjives 
notice of danger, (i. Shkouds. larirc ropes extending from the top of 
1 laast to each side of a ship to support tlie mast. 7. Fathom, a meas- 
ure of .six feet. 8. Circlk, to move round, or in a circle. 9. Cor'al, a 
hard substance, or shell of a marine animal, grov^ring in the eea like a 
pUnt. 

Ik careful to avoid a singing tone in reading this lesson. 

THE YOUNG MARINER'S DREAM. 

DiuoNr!. 

1. In slumbers of midnight tLe sailor boy lay, 

His hammoc swung loose at the sport of the wind ; 
But, watch- worn and weary, his cares flew away. 
And visions of happiness danced o'er his mind, 

2. He dreamed of his home, of his dear native bowers. 

And pleasures that waited on life's merry morn ; . 

While memory each scene gayly covered with ^^4^, 

' And restored every rose, but secreted its jthom. 

■.* 
8. Then fancy her magical pinioj^pread wide^ , 

And bade the young dreamSr in ecstaSjrtiRe ; — 

Now fai, far behind him, the green waters glide. 

And the cot of his forefathers ble&&ea^]c^ ^^^. 

•' A- 

^\ 
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4. The jasmine clambers with its flowers o'er the thatch, 

And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall 
All trembling with transport, he raises the latch. 
And the voices of loved ones reply to his call. 

5. A father bends o'er him with looks of delight ; 

llis cheek is impearled with a mother's warm tear ; 
And the Ups of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With those of a sister, whom his bosom holds dear. 

6. The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 

Joy quickens his pulses, his hardships seem o'er ; 
And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest,— 
" God ! Thou hast blest me ; I ask for no more." 

1, Ah ! whence is that flame which now bursts on his eye? 
Ah ! what is that sound wliich now larums Ms ear ? 
'Tis the lightning's red glare, painlir^ wrath on the sky J 
'Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the sphere ! 

8. Ho springs from his hammoc, — he flies to the deck,— 

Amazement confronts him witli images dire, — 
"Wild Aviiids and mad wayes drive the vessel a wreck, — 
The masts fly in splinters, — the shrouds are on lire ! 

9. Like mountains the billows tremendously swell ; 

In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save ; 
Unseen hands of spirits are ringing his knell. 
And the death-angel flaps his broad wing o'er the wava 

10. sailor boy I woe to thy dream of delight ! 

In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss ; 
W^here now is the picture that fancy touched bright, 
Tliy parents' fond pressure, and love's honeyed kiss ? 
>. 

11. O' sailor boy! sailor boy! never again 

Shall home, love, or kindred, thy wishes repay ; 
Unblessed, and unhonored, down deep in the mam. 
Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay. 

12. No tomb shall e'er plead to remembrance for thee. 

Or redeem form or fame from the merciless surge ; 
But the white foam of waves shall thy winding-sheet be, 
And winds, in the midnight of winter, thy dS^ I 
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18. On a bed of green sea-flower thy limbs shall be laid ; 
Around thy white bones the red coral shall grow ; 
Of thy fair, yellow locks threads of amber be made. 
And every part siut to thy mansion below. 

14. Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away. 
And still the vast Wcitei-s above thee shall rOll; 
Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye : — 
O sailor boy ! sailor boy ! peace to thy sOul. 

Questions. — 1. Where was the sailor boy asleep 1 2. Of what <lid h< 
dream 1 3. What did he fancy he saw ? 4. How received 1 5. By 
what was he awakened 1 6. What did he do 7 7. How is the storm 
described 1 8. What was the fate of the sailor boy 1 

Which verses of this lesson should be. read in a sprightly tone of voice, 
eznressire of joy 1 Which, in a harried tone, indicative of fright, oi 
fuuden alarm! Which, in a plaintive tonel What poetic pauses does 
this poetry contain 1 Between what words in the first line does the 
demi-ccsura occur 1 What Rule for the falling inflection on moe, tenth 
remc *? Why the rising on tlie repetition of btfij, eleventh verse 1 (Rule 
Y.) What example of the monotone in the lust verse 1 



LESSON LXXV. 

Sprll and Define — 1. Cho' rat,, belonging to a choir. 2. Jovial, 
joyous. 3. Dkspond, to ilespuir of obtaijiing. 4. Connrd, learned ; 
sommitted to memory. 5. Rkclusk. shut up ; retired. 6. Corrodp:, to 
wear away by degrees. 7. Vknomkd, poisoned. 8. UNVANauisiiKD, not 
Kibdued ; unconquered. 9. Diffused, spread. 10. Baffled, mocked 
0r deieated by artiiice. 

THE TREASURE THAT WAXETH NOT OLD. 

D. HUNTINGTOII 

1. 0, I HAVE loved, in youth's fair vernal morn. 

To spread imagination's wildest wing. 
The sober certainties of Ufe to scorn, 

And seek the visioned realms that poets sing, — ^ 
Where Natui-c blushes in perennial spring, 

"Where streams of eartlily joy exhaustless rise, 
Where Youth and Beauty tread the clioral ring. 

And shout tlieir raptures to the cloudless skies. 
While every jovial hour on downy pinion iiies. 

2. But kh. ! those fairy scenes at once are fled, 

Since stem Experience waved her iron wand« 
Broke the soft slumbers of my visioned head. 
And bade me here of perfect b^ des^iyi. 
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And oft have I the painful lesson conned, 
When Disappointment mocked my wooing heart, 

Slill of its own delusion weakly fond, 
And fjom forbidden pleasures loth to part. 
Though shrinking oft beneath Correction's deepest smart. 

5. And is there naught in mortal life, I cried, 

Can soothe the sorrows of the laboring breast ? 
No kind recess, where baffled hope may hide. 

And weary Nature lull her woes to rest ? 
O grant me, pitying Heaven, this last request. 

Since I must every loftier wiih resign. 
Be my few days with peace and fiicndship blessed ; 
Nor will I at my humble lot repine. 
Though neither wealth, nor fame, nor luxury be mine. 

4. give me yet, in some recluse abode, 

Encircled with a faithful few, to dwell, 
Where power can not oppress, nor care corrode. 

Nor venoraed tongues the tale of slander tell ; 
O bear me to some solitary cell, 

Beyond the reach of every human eye ; 
And let me bid a lono- and last farewell 

To each alluring object 'neath the sky, 
And there in peace await my houi% — in ])eace to die. 

5. •* Ah, vain desire !" a still small voice replied, 

** No place, no circumstance can Peace impart : 
She scorns the mansion of ufivanquished Pride, 

Sweet inmate of a pure and humble heart. — 
Take then thy station, — act thy p oper part; — 

A Savioi''s mercy seek, — his will perform : 
His word has balm for sin's envenomed smart. 

His love, diffused, thy shuddering breast shall warm; 
His power provide a shelter from the gathering storm." 

6. welcome hiding place ! refuge meet 

For fiunting pilgrims, on this desert way ! 
O kind Conductor of these wandering feet, 

ThroijgH" snares and darkness, to the realms of day ! 
So did the Sun of righteousness display 

His healing beams ; each gloomy cloud dispel: 
While onHhe parting mist, in colors gay. 

Truth's cheering bow of precious promise fell. 
And Mercy's silver voice soft whispered, — "All is well" 
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Q,UBsT'o.vs. — I. Wliat had the writer loved wlion younj;? 2. Wliere 
tre those scenes t 3. What have Kxpcrience and Disappointment lUme 1 
4. Whrit docri he ask in the third and fourth verse;s ] 5. [n whut verso 
IS a reply given, and by what is it tjivrn 1 0. Wliat is it that is an in- 
Vfnie. of a iiuinble heart litlh veise 'I 7. Who is the Conductor men- 
li myl ill the sixth verse 1 

Why da Safure, YoiUh^ Beavfy, Experience, &c.. begin with cap'tuk ? 
(Sw, geiiiral questions, page 55.) How should the (|Uottiti<>n in th«i IiLst 
fine Iw read 1 What pause before the quotation also in the last line of 
llie fourth verse 1 Are the questions at the beginning of tlie third verse, 
direct or indirect 1 W'hat Rule for the falling inflections, first line, sixth 
tens 1 



LESSON LXXVI. 

Spell and Define— 1. Indecision, want of settled purpose of mind. 
S. Ap phb hknd', to conceive in the mind ; to seize. 3. Id'i or, a fool 
fiom his birth. 4. Lu'na tic. an insane person. 5. Pastime, amuse- 
lueot; diversion; sport. 6. Beholden, indebted; bound in gratitude. 
7. duivER, a case or sheath for arrows. 

SELECT SENTENCES. 

1. We are never made so ridiculous by the qualities we 
kve, as by those we affect to have. 

2. There is no revenge more heroic, than that which tor- 
ments envy, by doing good. 

3. Before we passionately desire any tiling wliich another 
enjoys, we should examine into the happiness of its possessor. 

4. We premise according to our hopes, and perform ac- 
cording to our fears. 

5. A contented mind, and a good conscience, will make a 
man happy in all conditions. 

6. When our hatred is violent, it sinks us even beneath 
those we hate. 

7. The sure way to be cheated is, to fancy ourselves more 

cunning than others. 

8. He who tells you the faults of othersy mtcnds to tell 

others of your faults. 

9. We appear great in an employment below'^our merit ; 
but often little m one that is too high for us. •" 

10. There is as much eloquence in the tonfe'df voice, in the 
^ook, and in the gesture of a speaker, as in the choice of his 

t^ords. '"'"^ 

11. We need not be much concerned about those faults, 

vUch ve baye the courage to own. 
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12. The excessive pleasure we feel in talking of ourselv 
ought to make us apprehensive that we aflford little to c 
auditors. 

13. To become an able man in any profession whatev 
three things are necessary, — nature, study, and practice. 

14. TJie reason that many men want their desires, is, 1 
cause their desires want reason. He may do what he w 
that will do but what he may. 

15. Never employ yourself to discern the faults of othe 
but be careful to mend and prevent your own. 

16. Passion often makes a fool of a man of sense; and 
sometimes makes a man of sense, of a fool. 

17. In thy discourse, take heed whxit thou speakest, 
whom thou speakest, how thou speakest, and when thou spe£ 
est. 

18. Indecision is an evidence of weakness; for it evin( 
either a want of capacity to apprehend what is best, or a ws 
of energy to pursue it. 

19. Restrain yourself from being too fiery and flaming 
matters of argument. Truth often suffers more from the he 
of its defenders, than from the argument of its opposers. A 
nothing does reason more right, than the coolness of those tl 
offer it. 

20. Pitch upon that course of life, which is the most ( 
cellent, and habit will render it the most delightful. 

21. When once you profess yourself a friend, endeavor 
be always such. He can never have any true friends, w 
will be often chanjjfinof them. 

22. Take no pleasure in the folly of an idiot, nor in t 
fancy of a lunatic, nor in the frenzy of a drunkard. Ma 
them the objects of thy pity, not of thy pastime ; when th 
beholdest them, think how thou art beholden to Him w 
suffered thee not to be like them. 

23. If to do, were as easy as to know what were good 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men's cottagi 
princes' palaces. He is a good divine that follows his oi 
instructions : I can easier teach twenty what were good 
be done, than to be one of twenty to follow mine own teae 
ing. t ^ 

24. Death is the most certain, and yet the most uncerts 
of events. That it will come no one can question, but wh€ 
no oiip,^aji:^decide?^ The young behold it afar in the futur 
the aged Regard it still' St:a distance ; but both are smitt 

Buddady as by a bolt iroioH^o doui, — & serpent irom li 
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brake, — or a shaft from an unseen quiver. There is no safety, 
therefore, save in that habitual preparation which nothing can 
deceive, and nothing surprise. 

Why are others and your cmplmtic, eighth verse 1 Which are the most 
emphatic wonls in the fourteenth verse'? Why are what, wkoon, hnw, and 
«?Ac/i, emphatic, seventeenth verse 7 (Les. VIII. Rem. 2.) What in- 
flections have pily and pastime, twenty -second verse, and why 1 (Rule 
III.) Why is the first syllable of uficcrtain, as it occurs in the last verse, 
accented instead of the second 1 (Les. VIII. Note III.) 



LESSON LXXVII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Firmament, the sky. or heavens. 2. Geol- 
oaiST, one who studies the earth, as to its structure and the materials, 
of which it is composed. 3. Strata, layers of different mAterials. 
4. Evolves, throws out; causes to grow out of the earth. 5. Chemist, 
wie who studies the nature and properties of bodies. G. Respiration, 
Iweathing. 7. AssiMrLATioN, the process, by which Ixklies convert oth- 
ers into their own nature. 8. Botanist, one who studies ^^antsc 
9. Radiating, giving out. 10. Drp o si'tion, the act of laying or de- 
positing. II. Anat'o mist, one who has l>ecome acquainted with the 
itructure of animal bodies by dissecting them. 12. Muscles, fleshy fibers. 

WISDOM AND GOODNESS OF THE CREATOR, MANI 

FESTED IN HIS WORKS. 

1. The more attentively we consider tlie face of nature, 
fee more deeply we pry into its mysteries, and make our- 
Belves acquainted with its secrets, the more do we acknowl- 
edge the wisdom of the Creator, — the more do we feel that 
"the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handy work." Every advance in science, every 
new discovery in the structure and organization of the bodies 
that surround us, does but increase our admiration, and con- 
firm our assurance, that 

" The hand that made them is divine." 

2. The geologist investigates the crust of the earth. IJe 
observes the nature of its strata, — he discovers, m their «r-, ' > 
rangement, the sources of the rivers that run amoDgj"pe hills. ;- 
He observes that had this order been reversed, the rain which ■ ^ ., 
falls from heaven, would have deluged the sm*face of titB- .y*. - 
earth, without penetrating its bosom, sM -wouMhj^vj^ 'swept 
from its face, in wild, devastai^g torrents, thcMie fruits and 
nlants which it now so benefic^btly iiOMx\s\i^ «ak&. ^e^'^^cwu 1 
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3. The chemist finds tlu* air composed of two gases, on 
of which is by its(ilf fatal to animal Iif<i, wliile an undue pro 
portion of tlie other, would change the air into a corrosiv 
poison ; yet they are mixed in such proportions iis tt) torn 
the compound most suitable to support respiration. Au< 
these proportions he finds every where unvaried. 

4. lie examines the eiirths, — he consider thefr use for th 
growtli and support of plants, and he asks himself of wha 
they should consist for this purpose. He finds of what plant 
are composed, what portit)n of their sustenance they derivi 
from the air, and wiiat they must draw from the soil. How 
ever vaiious the composition of tliis soil, it consists esseiitialh 
of two parts. Oim is eartliy matter, the other is formed fron 
the remains of animal and vegetable substances, wliich, whei 
mixed with the former, constitute common mold. The ram 
then, running through this mold, dissolves those portioni 
which will furnish nourishment to the phuits, which, bcin^ 
presented to the roots, by them are absorbed, and sent as sa} 
to the leaves, where, by exposure to the air, they underg< 
the final process of assimilation, 

5. The botanist here steps in, and ^dds his mite to tha 
beautifully continuous train of evidence, which, like the goldei 
ch|iin of the poet, binJs together heaven and earth. lie ob 
serves the beautiful adaptation of the plant to tlie soil, ii 
which it is intended to ^row. A constant supplv of water ii 
necessary to its life, ;md wlien tlie thirsty s<jil fails to impar 
tliis through the root, how beautiful is the provision that en 
ables the leaves to absorb the watery vapor from the atmos 
phere, and by the faculty tJu^y possess of radiating heat, s< 
tp reduce their temperature during the night, as to cause th< 
deposition on themselves of the gentle dew of heaven. 

C llow^j^eneficent was it in divine goodness to ordain, tha 
corn, so neJessriry to the su})port of man, should grow, no 
on bulky vi-getables, requii ing much space and length of tira- 
for re-production, but on small slender plants which spnn< 

*^ up almost as soon as the seed is put into the ground. In th' 
fornu^r case, the destruction of a crop woidd have been fol 
lowed by famine for many years ; in the latter, there is noth 
iiig tiiore than inconvenience for a few months. 
-^;?\ -^tit* beyond all measure, the most interesting, as refer 

"^f^'riiij^rto the curious and intricate of tlie works of the Al 
Diigi^j^r'iire the discoveries pf tlie anak^mist and naturalist 

. JBvwy^step lie makes in tjie. ft^auaintance with nature, ever] 
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now fact that he discovers, opens to him such a boundless 
exliibition of wisdom, goodness, and mercy, that, 

" Transported with the view, he's lost 
In wonder, love, and praise." 

8. He obserN'-es the countless tribes of fishes " tliat have 
their way in the deep, and occupy themselves in the irreat 
waters." How admii*ably is their shape adapted to cleav- 
ing their way through the watery element ; how powerful the 
muscles of their tins, by which they are propelled ; how 
ingenious the situation and construction of the air-bladder, 
by wiiich they are enabled to rise and sink at pleasure ; but, 
above all, how beautiful is the mechanism of their respiration ! 

9. That, which to animals with lungs, w^ould be painful 
and hiboi-ious, is, by the substitution of gills, rendered easy. 
The lish lills its moutli with water, and, instead of swallowing, 
suffers it to pass through its gills. To each branch of the 
gills, is distributed a vein or arteiy, by means of which the 
blood is exposed to the vivifying principle, contained in the 
water, and thus the same change is produced as in us, by the 
passage of the blood through the lungs. 

10. In birds the great object seems to have been lightness, 
to enable them to soar through the spacious -fields of air, the 
element it was intended they sliould occupy. For this pur- 
pose their bones are hollow, and filled with air ; their lungs 
an continuouii, witli a number of air-sacks, occupying much 
spa*. '. with Utile weight. Their wings are widely extended, 
in comparison with the size of their bodies, by which they are 
enabled to condense a considerable body of air, which, by its 
elasticity, assists them in flight. 

11. The means by which a bird, while sleeping, maintain* 
its hold on the branch,, is equally admirable. The ten^0fi,' 
nmniitc from the muscle to the extremities of fhe tdlons, 
nins behind the joint, or elbow of the leg. As the bird sits 
down, this joint is bent, and the tendon p:Yssin-r over it, is, of 
course, strained ; from winch results, meclianically, the clos- 
ing of the talons round the object, on which they are placed, 
and thas, without any muscular exertion, the hold is kept 
while the bird sleeps. 

12. And now, as we approach man, and the higher or;der 
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their exquisite ingenuity, — their beautiful adaptation and 
suitability to circumstances. And shall we then attribute 
tliem to a blind chance, — an indiscriminate destiny? No; 
we shall not so far insult our reason. Voiceless though they 
be, they declare, in language jiot to be misunderstood, the 
existence of an ever- wise and ever-bounteous Creator, 

'* Who is over all, God blessed for ever." 

Questions. — 1. What do we acknowledge the more we examine the 
face of nature 1 What does the geologist recognize 1 3. Whcd does 
the ciicinist find 1 4. What, on examining the earth 1 5. What does 
the botanist observe 1 G. How are fishes able to sink or rise in the wutei 
at pleasure 1 7. Of what use are th« gills '? 8. What is said of the 
bones, <&c., of birds 1 9. How do birds maintain their hold on the 
branches while sleeping 1 10. What is said of man, and the higher 
order of beings 1 11. What do these things teach us 1 

Where is the first quotation, first verse, to be found 1 Abb. 19th Pi. 
1st verse. Where, the one at the end of the lesson 1 Ans. Rom. 9th 
Chap. 5th verse. What difficulty in distinctly articulating the wordi in 
the first part of the second verse 1 



LESSON LXXyill. 

Spell and Drfink — 1. Cliknt. one who applies to a lawyer forcomi- 
^ 'lei or advice; a dependent. 2. Eat'iTABLE, just to all parties. 3. Rb- 
spoNDED, replied. 4. Amicable, friendly. 5. Basis, the foundation of 
any thing. G. Ac q,ui esck'. to comply with ; to assent to. 7. Rkcoii- 
ciLiATioN, renewal of friendship after disagreement. 8. Negotia'tioh, 
transacting of business between two parties. 9. Epitubts, names; 
titles. 

Note.— Let the reader observe carefully by whom each sentence in 
the following lesson is uttered, and accommodate his voice and manner 
to the feelings of the speaker. 

• 

THE SOFT ANSWER. 

T. S. Arthur. 
1. "Tll give him law to his heart's content; the scoun- 
drel," said Mr. Singleton, wdking backward and forward, 
iu a state of angiy excitement. "Don't call haish names, 
Mr. Singleton," said Lawyer Trueman, looking up from the 
mass of papers before him, and smiling in a quiet, benevolent 
way. "jpvery man should be known by his true name 
Williams is a scoundrel, and so he ought to be called," re- 
plied tjie client with increased warmth. 

2.** Did you call him a scoundrel before you received hia 
A' 7^pff"to your last letter?" asked the lawyer. "Ko^ I did 
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Hot. But that letter confirmed my previously' formed im- 
pressioas of his character." **But I can not find in that 
letter any evidence, proving your late partner to be a dis- 
honest man, — he will not agree to your proposed method of 
settlement, because he does not see it to be the most proper 
way.*' " He won't agree to it, because it is an hdnorable 
and equitable method of settlement, — ^that's all !" responded 
Mr. Singleton, still excited. 

3. "There you are decidedly wrong," said the lawyer. 
"You have both allowed yourselves to become angry, and 
if I must speak plainly, I think you the most unreasonable 
b the present case. Two angry men never can settle any 
business properly. You have very unnecessarily increased 
the difficulties in the way of a speedy settlement, by wiiting 
Mr. Williams an angry letter, to which he has responded m 
a like unhappy temper. Now, if I am to settle this business 
for you, I must write all letters that pass to Mr. Williams in 
future." 

4. " Well, let me answer this letter," said Mr. Singleton, 
"and after that I promise that you shall have your own waj-." 
"No," said Mr. Trueman, **I shall consent to no such thing. 
It is the reply to tliat letter, which is to modify the negotia- 
tion for a settlement, in such a way as to bring success, or 
Mure ; and I have no idea of allowing you, in the prese!^,*^ 
itate of your mind, to write such a one as will most assured V 
defeat an amicable arrangement." 

6. After some pause. Singleton replied, ** Indeed I must 
write this letter. There are some things I want to say to 
him, which I know y6u won't write." "There is in the 
Kble," said Mr. Trueman, " a passage peculiarly applicable 
to the present case. It is this : * A soft answer tumeth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.' I have foimd 
this precept, in a life that has nimibered more than double 
your years, to be one that may be safely and honorably 
adopted in all cases. Y5u blame Mr. WUliams for writing 
you an angry letter, and are indignant at certain expres- 
lions therein contained. Now is it any more right for you, 
than for him, to write an angry letter with cutting epi- 
thets ?" 

6. "Well, I suppose, then, I shall have to subpiit. When 
will it be ready ?" " Come this afternoon, and I wfll give 
tou the draft, which you can copy and sign." In l|fe after- 
boon Mr. Singleton came, and received the letter pre^Kr^d by 
kr. Trueman. It ran thus — " I regret lYisX tql^ Y^Q^gd^^cfl^^ 
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did not meet your approval. The mode of settlement wlii 
I suggested, was the result of a careful consideration of c 
mutual interests. Be kind enough to suggest to Mr. Tn 
man, my lawyer, the plan which you would think best. Y 
may rely upon my consent to it, if it meets his approbatioi 
v. "Is it possible, Mr. Trueman, that you expect me 
sign such a cringing letter as that ?" throwing it down, a 
walking backward and forward with great irritation of mi 
ner. •* Well, what is your objection to it ?" replied Mr. Tn 
man, mildly. " Objection ! How can you'ask such a questio: 
Am I to go on my knees to him, and beg him to do me ji 
tice ? No ! I'll sacrifice every cent I have in the world firs 
the scoundrel !" 

8. ** You wish to have your business settled, do you not 
asked Mr. Trueman, looking him steadily in the face. "( 
coui*se I do, honorably settled." "Well, let me hear wf 
you mean by an honorable settlement." "Why I mean- 
the young man hesitated a moment, and the lawyer sa 
" You mean a settlement, in which your interest shall 
equally considered with that of Mr. Williams ?" " Yes, a 
i'dinly, and that — " "And that," continued Mr. Truemt 
" Mr. Williams shall consider, and treat you as a gentlemai 

9. " But I'll never send that mean cringing letter thougl 
" You mistake its whole tenor, I do assure you, Mr. Singlet< 
You certainly carefully considered the proposed basis 
settlenjeht before you adopted it, did you not?" **( 
course, I did." " So the letter which I have prepared 1 
you, states. Now, 1 am sure you are willing to grant b 
the same privilege which you asked for yourself, — that 
proposing a plan of settlement. Your proposition dc 
not seem to please him ; now, it is but fair that he shoi 
be invited to state, how he wishes the settlement to 
made." 

10. "I can't say that I am not convinced by what y 
say ; but as you seem bent on having it your own way, 
me copy the thing, and sign it," said the young man,'^si 
denly changing his manner. — " There now !" passing acn 
the table the brief letter he had copied, " I suppose he'll thi 
me a low-spirited fellow, after he gets that. But he*s w 
taken. After it's all over, I'll take good care to tell him c! 
it didn't contain my sentiments." Mr. Trueman smiled as 
took the letter^ and went on to fold and direct it. * * 

11. " Good afternoon, Mr. Sing^'iton," said the lawyer, 
ihat gentlexntoi entered his o^<^^ oii Ike following di 
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••Gdbd aft<3rnoon," responded the young man. " Well, have 
you heard from that milk-and-water letter of yours ? I can't 
call it mine." ** Yes, here is the answer. Take a scat, and 
I will read it to you," said the old gentleman. " Well, let's 
liear it." 

12. "Dear George, — I have your kind, reasonable, and 
gentlemanly note of y<*sterday, in reply to my harsh, unrea- 
sonable, and ungentlemanly one of tlie day before. We liavo 
both been playing the fool ; but you are ahead of me in be- 
comiug sane. I have examined more carefully, since I got 
TOUT note, the tenor of your proposition for a settlement, and 
It meeu ray views precisely. My foolish anger kept me from 
■eeing it U fore. Let our mutual friend, Mr. Trueman, ar- 
range the matt-., according to tlie plan mentioned, and I shall 
Bost heartily acqiuesce. Yours, ic." 

13. ** He never wrote that letter in the world !" exclaimed 
Sngleton, starting to his feet. " You know his writing, I 
presume ?" said Mr. Trueman, handing him the letter. " It 
uThomsis Williams* own hand, as I live!" ejaculated Single- 
ton, on glancing at the letter, " my old friend Thomas Wil- 
Bams, the best-natured fellow in tlie world !" he continued, 
luH feelinsfs underiroinfj a sudden and entire revolution. 
**What a fool I've been !" — " And what a fool I have been/ 
ttid Williams, advancing from an adjoining room, at the same 
time extending his harul to Singleton. " Heaven bless you, 
Mjf old friend!" exclaimed Singleton, graspmg his hand. 
"Why, what has been the matter with us both ?" • 

14. " My good friends," said old Mr. Tniemon, " I have 
known you long, and have always esteemed you both. This 
pleasant meeting and reconciliation, you perceive, is of my 
arrangement. Now let me give you a precept that will both 
make you friends, and keep you fiiends. It has been my 
motto through lil'e, and I don't know that I have an enemy 
in the world. It is this, — * A soft answer tumeth away 
irratb, but grievous words stir up anger.' " 

Qi-KSTTONs. — 1. Whose remark commences this piece 7 2. Where do 
you suppose he was nt this time'? 3. With whom was he antrry. and 
on what account 1 4. Wh;it k\w\ of a letter did he wish to write to Mr. 
Williams ] 5. What was the character of the one which Mr. Trueraan 
White 1 6. Why was Mr. Sinvrleton unwiili n:r to send iti 7. What 
efffct did it have on Mr. Williams 7 R. Describe the meetinor of the two 
»U friends. 0. What precept did Lawyer Trueman give them 1 

Why is the circumflex used on you, fifth verse 1 (Les. VII. Rule IX.) 
Why the rising inflection on the repetition of abjection, seventh vonsl 
What U the use of the dashes, eighth vexael Ptiuit. omSl >^ ^^Sbsno^ 
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CUM of the apostrophes in the tenth verse. What is meant by thennarki 
at the end of the tenth verse % Where is the quotation at the end of tiw 
last verse found 1 Ans. Prov. 15th Chap. Ist verse. 



LESSON IXXIX. 

Spell and Define — 1. Positively, really. 2. Pernicious, caurani 
injury. 3. Cm te'ri on, established rule. 4. Bourn, limit; entaranei 
of the grave, 5. Replete, completely filled. 6. Biography, histoij 
of the hfe of some individual. 7. In cu'ri ous, not curious, or inqiiif< 
itive. 8. Spec'imens, examples. 9. Volume, a book. 10. Interpo- 
sition, a coining betwf'^n ; agency between parties. 11. Con'vkb8A1IT, 
familiar with. 

ADVANTAGES OF READING. 

Hawss. 

1 . It is the glory of man, that the Creator has made faiia 
capable of endless improvement in knowledge, virtue, and 
happiness. And it is the high privilege of those who dwdl 
in this favored land, that they enjoy, in rich abundance, the 
means of such improvement. Among these means, books 
hold a prominent place. They are indeed our principal 'ut 
structors, and perhaps do more in the formation of our intel- 
lectual and moral habits, than all other means combined. 

2. But as books are of very various characters, some goo4 
' some indiflferent, and some of a positively pernicious tendeneji 

it is pltinly a matter of great importance, to make a wise se- 
lection of them, and to read them with due caution. Espe- 
cially is this tine in regard to young persons, and those, to 
whom the active duties of life leave but little leisure for read- 
ing. 

3. It is a maxim ever to be borne in mind, to " take heei 

what ytm ready To acquire useful information, to improve 
the mind in knowledge, and the heart in goodness, to be- 
come qualified to perform with honor and usefulness tin 
duUe^ of life, to be prepared for a happy immortality beyond 
the'grave, — are the great objects which ought to be kept in 
view in reading. 

4. Taking this as the criterion, by which to regulate youi 
choice of books, you will, I think, be led to give an importani 
place to Sistoriccd Heading, especially, to that which re 
iates to our own country. History is the mirror of th( 
wprld. In it we behold the origin and progress of Bociety 
^ rise and fa]J qT empiies ; we&^, aa in a moving puture 
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lie generations of our race, as they have risen into being,* 
cted their part on the stage of life, and passed in rapid suc- 
ession, beyond that bourn from whence no traveler returns. 

5. Such scenes, contemplated in the light of authentic his- 
ory, are replete with the most interesting and profitable 
jssons. Especially are they so when they relate to our own 
ountry. With the history of our own country, every 
kmerican citizen should be famiUar. It is the history of a 
lew world, — of a new state of society, estabhshed for new 
)urposes, developing new views of the character and destiny 
i man, and marked in every stage of its progress, with the 
nost signal interpositions of a gracious and all-pervading ftov- 
dence. 

6. Nearly related to history, and not less important, is Bi- 
)grapki/. This is a kind of reading most happily adapted to 
minds of every capacity and degree of improvement. While 
It possesses a charm that can hardly fail to interest the feel- 
ings, and engage the attention, even of the most incurious, and 
least instructed, it furnishes lessons of wisdom and prudence, 
by which the wisest and best may be profited. 

1, It makes you acquainted with the fairest and most ex- 
cdlent specimens of human character. It introduces you 
into the society of the great and the learned, the wise and 
the good ; you mingle and associate with them in all their 
"walks and ways ; you hear them converse ; you see them; 
act; and mark the steps, by which they attained thei^^excel- 
lence, and rose to their elevation in honor and influent. 

8. The effect of this can not be otherwise than eminently 
happy. While conversant with such characters, a process 
of assimilation will be going on in your own minds. You jnll 
feel within you an influence, raising you above whatever is 
base and polluting, and inspiiing in you the love of, whatever 
b noble and excellent. 

9. Few authors can be read with more .profit, than those 
Ihat illustrate the natural sciences, and show their apphcation 
to the practical arts of life. Authors of this character, teach 
IIS to read and understand the divme volume of creatton. 
fhey show us the admirable structure of nature ; unfold to 
)ur view the beauty, order, and harmony, which characterize 
\he works of God. 

10. While in the study of these works, our minds are 
Dvigorated, our hearts improved, our views enlarged, and 
.'le sources of our enjoyment multiphed, we rise to the con- 
empIataoD of the Great Being who cxea.ted W^'^ ^Q^&rQ& ^\ 
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Behold ! he drmketh up a river, and hasteth not : 
He tnisteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mou 
He taketh it with his eyes : 
His nose pierceth through snares. 

Questions. — 1. Whose words are given in this extract 1 (See th< 
and following chapters of the book of Job.) 2. To whom are 
addressed t 3. What questions are asked in regard to the unii 
4. What is said of the ostrich? 5. Prom whom has the hors 
strenffth % 6. How is he described 1 7. For what was the one 
which is described? 8. What is asked in regard to the bt 
9. Where does the eagle dwell ? 10. How ;s behemoth described 1 

Are the questions in this lesson direct or indirect ? What inflei 
do thej^ require ? 



LESSON LXXXI. 

Spell and Define — 1. Undaunt'ed, not depressed by fear. 2. Bi 
to bear; to endure. 3. Meager, destitute of flesh ; lean. 4. Dis 
a yielding to fear ; terror. 5. Men'aced, threatened. 6. Redresi 
lief; deliverance from wrong or oppression. 

THE SOUL'S DEFIANCE. 

1. I SAID to Sorrow's awfuL storm, 

That beat against my breast, it 
Rage on, — thou may'st destroy this form, 
^ And lay it low at rest ; 

But still the spirit, that now brooks 

Thy tempest raging high. 
Undaunted on its fury looks, 

With steadfast eye. 

2. I sgdd to Penury's meager train. 

Come on,-^your threats I brave ; 
My last poor life-drop you may drain, 

;^j£j)|^ crush me to the grave ; 
YeTsull the srait that endures, 
» • &^|dl mock your force the while, 
j^jad^eet ^h cold, — cold grasp of yours 
•■r-^-*' '■ " With b^itter smile. 

. 5. t-a^fifc^iD-^coldfJireglect and Scorn, 

^•^ f Pass on, — ^1 heed tou not ; 

Ye may. pursue me till my form 
And being axe {0Tg5>l ; 
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Yet still the spirit which you see. 

Undaunted by your wiles, 
Draws from its own nobility 

Its high-bom smiles. 

4. I said to Friendship's menaced blow. 
Strike deep, — my heart shall bear ; 
Thou canst but add one bitter woe 

To those already there ; 
Yet still the spirit that sustains 

This last, severe distress. 
Shall smile upon its keenest pains. 

And scorn redress. 

6. I said to Death's upHfted dart, 
^im sure, — 0, why delay ? 
Thou wilt not find a fearful heart, — 

A weak, reluctant prey ; 
For still the spirit, firm and free. 
Triumphant in the last dismay. 
Wrapt in its own eternity. 

Shall smiling pass away. 

Questions. — 1. What does the pronoun 7, at the beginning of each 
ine, personate 1 2. To what does the soul bid defiance in each verse 1 

What inflection has the first word of the third line, first verse, and the 
St of the second line of all the others 1 Why have they such inflec- 
911 ] Which has the more intense degree of inflection, the first or second 
^ second verse 1 (Los. VIII. Note IX.) 



LESSON LXXXII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Applaud, to approve; to praise. 2. Ambi- 
ous, desirous of high things; aspiring. 3. Decision, fixedness of 
ind, as to some purpose. 4. Literary, pertainuig tolaa^ning. 5. Tem- 
)RiziNG, delaying, or wasting time. .6^ TftANiftwI^ED, conveyed. 
SiR'EN, enticing ; bewitching. 8. Mis^JIlN'thro pt, fi&t^ of mankind* 

''. . • • 

HOW A STUDENT IS ;^KN<:)VrS('^^' 

.-.*>-»;;' .»-^ PK^i.SxtrAET. 

1. If a man really loves study, if he has an eager attach- . 

ent to the acquisition of knowLg^^* nothaii^. but peculiar ,: *• 

ikness or misfortunes will prevent Wm from . Seing a stu-^ y^4 

mt, and possessing, in sqpie good diegree, ths T£L<^aaQ& ^1 * 

adj. The fact is, that wH^ persoi^ cotxi^\^.cll -^^i^ ^ 



" t 
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time for study, and want of means, they only show that, aft 
all, th^ ai-e either attached to some other object of pursui 
or have jqo part or lot in the spirit of a student. They wi 
apfj)l^ud others, it may be, who do study, and look with 
r^' kida of wonder on their acquisitions ; but, for thems^lve 
tiiey can not spare the time, nor expense, necessary 1 
inake^ such acquisitions ; or they put it to the accoui 
of their humihty, and bless themselves that they are n( 
ambitious. 

2. In most of all these cases, either the love of the world, c 
genuine laziness lies at the bottom. Had they more energj 
and decision of character, and did they redeem the precioi] 
moments which they now lose in laboriously doing nothing, o 
nothing to the purpose, they might open all the treasures o; 
knowledge, and have them at their disposal. 

3. I might safely promise a good knowledge of Hebrew 
and Greek, to most men of this sort, if they would diligentl; 
improve the time they absolutely throw away, in the cours< 
of three or four years. While one man is deliberating whethe: 
he had better study a language, another has acquired it 
Such is the difference between decisive, energetic action, an( 
a timid, hesitating, indolent manner of pursuing hterary ac 
quisitions. 

4. And what is worst of all in this temporizing class c! 
students, is that, if you reason with them, and convince thei 
that they are pursuing a wrong course, that conviction opei 
ates no longer than until the next paroxysm ©f indolence, c 
of a worldly spirit, comes on. These siren chanuers lu 
every energetic power of the mind to sleep. The mistake 
man who listens to their voice, finds himself, at the age c 
forty, just where he was at the age of thirty. At fifty, h 
decline has already begun. At sixty, he is universally r 
garded witii indifference, which he usually repays with mi 
anthropy. And if he has the misfortune to live imtil he 
seventy, every body is uneasy because he is not transferred 
a better world. 

Q,UESTroNs. — 1 . What alone will hinder a man from becoming a st 
dent 1 2. What does the comphiint of want of time and means shov 
3. What would the writer promise! 4. Where will the indolent mi 
find himself at forty 7 5, How will he l'.> garded at fifty, sixty, ai 
Bcventy 1 6. Do tnd views of this writ^ /Xee with those of the writ 
of Lesson 1.1 

What inflection should be made at the commas, first part of the fii 
yerse^ What conditional circumstance is implied by the use oft 
ekcumQex on others, first veisel 
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LESSON IXXXIIL 

Spell and Define — 1. Moors, tracts of wet, low ground. 2.* Water- 
iRRssGS, plants growing in wet places. 3. Hrath'er, a kind .oPIow 
ihrubbeiy. 4. Furze, a thorny plant. 5. Pastoral, pertain'hig-ldSiij 
ihepherdb. 6. Benign, kind. 7. Thrall, slavery. 8. Feas'ant kr, 
the common people, as distinguished from the nobility in European 
countries. 9. Incidents, circumstances ; events. «, 

For what is emphasis generally employed 1 (Les. VIII. Note V.) 

SCOTLAND IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 

WiLsoir. 

1. Ik summer there is beauty in the wildest moors of Scot- 
land. The wayfaring man, who sits down for an hour's rest, 
beside some httle spring, that flows unheard through the 
brightened moss and water-cresses, feels his weary heart re- 
med by the silent, serene, and solitary prospect. 

2. On every side, sweet sunny spots of verdure smile 
toward him from among the melancholy heather, — unexpect- 
edly in the solitude a stray sheep, it may be, with its lamb, 
starts half alarmed at his motionless figure, — ^insects, large, 
bright, and beautiful, come careering by him through the 
desert air. Nor does the wild want its own songsters ; the 
gray linnet, fond of the blooming furze, and now and then 
the lark, mounting up to heaven, above the summits of the 
green pastoral hills, pour forth their cheerful notes of joy and 
gladness. 

8. During such an hour of sunshine, the lonely cottage on 
the waste, seems to stand in a paradise ; and as he rises to 
pursue his journey, the lonely traveler looks back, and blesses 
rt with a minglea emotion of delight and envy. There, 
thinks he, abide' the children of Innocence and Content- 
ment, — ^the two most benign spirits that watch over human 

life. 

4. Other thoughts arise in the mmd of him, who may 
chance to journey through the same scene in the desolation 
of winter. The cold, bleak sky girdles the moor as with a 
belt of ice. Life is frozen in air and on earth. The silence 
is not of repose, but of extinction ; and should a sohtaiy 
human dwelling, half buried in the snow, catch his eye, he is 
sad for the sake of those, whose destiny it is to abide far from 
the cheeiful haunts of men, shrouded in melancholy, by pov- 
erty held m thrall, or pinmg away in unvisited, and untended 

disease. 
6. But, in good truth, the heart oi \mmaxi XiSa Ss» \s^ \sa.- 
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perfectly discovered from its countenance. Before we c 
know what the summer, or what the winter yields for e«i< 
ment or trial to the peasantry, we must liave conversed w 
them in their fields, and by their firesides ; and made o 
selves acquainted with the powerful ministry of the seaso 
not over those objects alone which feed the eye and the i 
agination, but over all the incidents, occupations, and ever 
which modify or constitute the existence of the poor. 

duESTiONs. — 1. When does the wayfaring man find beauty in Sc 
land 1 2. What animals will he see 1 3. What music, hear 1 4. H« 
is it in winter 1 5. From what alone may we know the real hap^uni 
of the people 1 

Wherein consists the difficulty of giving a distinct articulation 
reading the first line, second verse 1 






LESSON LXXXIV. 

Spell and Define — I. Brazen, made of brass. 2. Dedication,! 
act of settinv apart for the service of the Divine Being. 3. Magnii 
CENCE, grandeur of appearance. 4. Elevated, raised high. 5. Chbr 
BiM, (the plural of cherub,) angels of a superior order ; here, wroug 
figures, having the form of cherubim. G. Consecration, the act 
making sacred. 7. Tutelar, protecting ; guardian. 8. Illim'itabi 
not to be bounded. 9. Re ca pit'u la ted, repeated in order. 10. Th 
oc'racy, a government, the. laws of which are immediately Irom t 
Deity. II. Go r'geous, glittering with gay colors; showy. 12. Insk 
Ni A, badges of office. 13. In stall a' ti on, the giving possession of < 
oifice, 

DEDICATION OF THE TE:!HPLE. 

IVIlLMAJr. 

1. For seven years and a half, the fabric arose in silenc 
All the timbers, the stones, even of the most enonnous si2 
were hewn and fitted, so as to be put together without tl 
sound of any tool whatever ; as it has been expressed, wi 
gi'eat poetical beauty, 

. ^ *^ii^® ®^™® ^^ palm, the noiseless fabric grew." 

^. ^t.^^^-^A?^ this^eriod, the temple and its coui 




te j ajj k of 
being c6ifhf)l^|||«|iel ^oWm dedication took place, with t 
j-^e^est jrtagSBcence which the king and the nation cou 
disp(^.-* On this great occasion, all the tribe ot Levi, wit 
out regard to their courses, — the whole priestly order, t 
tehded.^ ^Tr- ''/''" 

. 3. ArSflftttj^tbe^eat brazen altar, which rose in the cou 
of the priests^ bdfbre the d|a of the temple, stood in fro] 



^•^ 
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of the sacrifices, the whole choir arrayed in white linen. 
One and twenty of these were trumpeters, the rest had cym- 
bals, harps, and psalteries. Solomon himself took his place 
on an elevated scatfold, or raised throne of brass. The 
whole assembled nation crowded the spacious courts beyond. 

4. The ceremony began by the preparation of burnt 
offerings, so numerous that they could not be counted. At 
an appointed signal, commenced the more important part of 
tbe scene, the removal of the ark, the installation of the God 
of Israel in His new and appropriate dwelling, to the sound of 
all the voices, and all the instruments, chanting some of those . 
splendid odes, contained in the psalms. The ark advanced, 
borne by the Levites, to tbe open portals of tlie temple. 

5. It can scarcely be doubted that the twenty-fourth psalm, 
even if composed before, was adopted and used on this occa- 
sion. The singers, as it drew near tbe gate, broke out in 
these words, "Uft up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lift up, ye everlasting doors, that the King of Glory shall 
come in." It was answered from the other part of the choir, 
"Who is the King of Glory?" The whole choir responded, 
"The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Gloiy." 

6. When the procession arrived at the holy place, the 
gates flew 6pen ; when it reached the holy of holies, the vail 
vas drawn back. The ark took its,place under the extended 
winj/B of the cherubim, which might seem to fold over, and 
receive it under their protection. At that instant, all the 
(nunpeters and singers were at once " to make one Bound to 
be heard in praising and thanking the Lord ; and when they 
Sfted up their voice, with- the trumpets, and cymbals, and 
instruments of muac, and praised the Lord, saying, for He 
is good, for His mercy endureth for ever, the house was filled 
*ith a cloud, even the house of the Lord, so that tbe priests 
Mold not stand to minister by reason of the cloud; for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the house of God." 

7. Thus the Divinity took pi:i.^.^essirjn of his sacred edifice. 
The king then rose upon the hi-^eii scallaldj'knel5;-dow7r, 
md spreading his band lowaid i)euvea. jfttftw^ the' prayer 
of consecration. The prayer \\as<fi{ un^imfea sublinrity i 
while it implored the perpetual presence of^llic Alpighty.^*' 
as the tutelar deity, apd the sfyereirrn of the Isra^^s, it 
recognize^ his spiritual and illimitable. oatur^. "Blit will. 
God in very deed dwell with men on Uie^^ar^jicbehold, ' 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens can ^gc^^wlafo' thee;— >' 
bow much less this house whi jBtthtgg-^ ff^V W-ftiMa.'Wr- 
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capUulated tjie principles of the Hebrew theocracy, the d 
^:; pendence of the national prosperity and happiness on tl 
' national faith. 

8. As the king concluded in these emphatic terms,- 
" Now, therefore, arise, O Lord God, into thy resting plac 
thou and the ark of thy strength ; let thy priests, O Lo 
God, be clothed with salvation, and thy saints rejoice 
goodness: Lord God, turn not away the face of thii 
anointed ; remember the mercies of David, thy servant, "- 
the cloud which had rested over the holy of holies, gre 
brighter and more dazzling ; fire broke out and consumed i 
the sacrifices ; the priests stood without, awestruck by the i 
supportable splendor ; the whole people fell on their face 
and worshiped, and praised the Lord, " for he is good, f< 
his mercy endureth for ever." 

9. AVhich was the greater, the external magnificence, < 
the moral sublimity of this scene ? Was it the temple, siti 
fated on its commanding eminence, with all its courts, tl 

azzling splendor of its materials, the innumerable mult 
'tudes, the priesthood in their gorgeous attire, the king, wit 
all the insignia of royalty, on his throne of burnished bras 
the music, the radiant cloud filling the temple, the sudde 
fire flashing upon the altar, the whole nation upon the 
knees? Was it not, rather, the religious grandeur of th 
hymns and of the prayer ; the exalted and rational views o 
the Divine Nature ; the union of a whole people in the adc 
ration of one Great, Incomprehensible, Almighty, Everlasl 
ing Creator? 




'\: 



L The perfect world by Adam trod. 
Was the first temple — built by God ; 
His fiat laid the corner stone, 
L And heaved its pillars, one by one. 

l*j He hung its starry roof on high, — 
^ The broad illimitable sky ; 
H^ spread its pavement, green and bngut, 
« And curtained it with morning light. 

8. The mountains in their places stood, — . 
The sea, — the sky, — and " all was good ;" 
And, "Vfhen its first pure praises rang, 
'' The' mormng ataxs together sang." 
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4. Lord, 'tis not ours to make the sea, ^ 

And earth, and sky, a house for thee'; 
But in thy sight our offering stands, — 
A humble temple, " made with hands.** 

N. P. Willis. 



Q^STioNS. — I. Were the materials for the temple prepared on the 
tpon'i 2. What .were the preparations for its dedication] 3. What 
psalm was probably used on this occasion ? 4. Who was the king 
mentioned in the seventh verse 1 5. Where in the Bible is the prayer 
which he uttered on this occasion 1 Ans. Second book of Chronicles, 
6th Chap. 6. What were most remarkable in these ceremonies 1 7. What 
was the first temple built by God 1 

What inflection at heads, gates, up, doors, fifth verse 7 Why a falling 
inflection at open, sixth verse 1 How do you explain the inflections in 
the fore part of the ninth verse ? Why has the direct question, close of 
tiie ninth verse, the falling inflection'? (Rule I. Note I.) In what 
modulation of voice should the quotations in the fifth verse be read ? 
(Lea. III. 3.) 



LESSON LXXXV. 



r 



I 



Spell and Define — 1. Am'i ty, friendship. 2. Enhancement, m- 
raease, or cause of increase. 3. Diminished, made less. 4. Sympa- 
thetic, pertaining to common feeling. 5. Participation, the act of 
taking part. 6. Similitude, likeness. 7. For'feit ed, lost claim to; 
tlienatea by ofiense. 8. Affections, feelings of the mind. 9. Con- 
Ql'iate, to geiin or engage the affections. lO. Tractable, easily led, 
fir managed; governable. 11. Irreproach'able, free from blame. 

HARMONY AMONG BRETHREN. 

* Percival. 

1. Two brothers, named Timon and Demetrius, having quar- 
reled with each other, Socrates, their common friend, was 
BoUcitous to restore amity between them. Meeting, therefore, 
with Demetrius, he thus accosted him : " Is not friendship the 
sweetest solace in adversity, and the greatest enhanoemeat of 
the bFessings of prosperity ?'* ** Certainly it is," replj«d De^^^J 
metrius ; " because our sorrows are diminished, and^oiir joys • 
increased, by sympathetic participation." ^ 

2. ** Among whom, then, must we look for a friend ?" said 
Socrates. " Would you search among stringCTS ? T^^y can 
not be interested about you. Among your rivals ? They 
have an interest in opposition to yours. Among those who 
are much older, or much younger than yourself? Their feel- 
ings and pursuits will be widely different from yoClrs. A^ 
there not, then, some circumstauoea iwoniXJia, ^xA ^'QckSsc^ «*«• : 
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sential to tlie formation of friendship ?" " Undoubtedly there 
are," answered Demetrius. 

3. " May we not enumerate," continued Socrates, *among 
the circumstances favorable to friendship, long acquaintance, 
common connections, similitude of age, and union of interest?" 
" I acknowledge," said Demetrius, " the powerful influence of 
these circumstances ; but they may exist, and yet others be 
■wanting, that are essential to mutual amity." "And what," 
said Socrates, " are those essentials that are wanting in Ti- 
mon ?" " He has forfeited my esteem and attachment," an- 
swered Demetrius. 

4. " And has he also forfeited the esteem and attachment 
of tlie rest of mankind ?" continued Socrates. "Is he devoid 
of benevolence, generosity, gratitude, and other social affec- 
tions ?" "Far be it from me," cried Demetrius, " to lay so 
heavy a charge upon him. His conduct to dthers is, I believe, 
irreproachable ; and it wounds me the more that he should 
single me out as the object of his unkindness." 

5. " Suppose you have a very valuable horse," resumed 
Socrates, " gentle under the treatment of others, but un- 
governable when you attempt to use him ; would you not 
endeavor, by all means, to conciliate his aflPections, and to 
treat him in the way most likely to render him tractable? 
Or, if you have a dog, highly prized for his fidelity, watch- . 
fulness, and care of your flocks, which is fond of your shep- 
herds, and playful with them, and yet snarls whenever you 
come in his way, would you attempt to cure him of his fault> 
by juigry looks or words, or by any other marks of resentment? - 

6. " You would sui-ely pui*sue an opposite course with Wm J 
and is not the friendship of-^ brother of far more worth than 
the services of a horse, or the attachment of a dog? Whyi 
then, do you delay to put in practice those means which maV 
reconcile you to Timon ?" " Acquaint me with those means, 
answered Demetrius, "for I am a stranger to them." "An 
Bwer me a few questions," said Socrates. " If you desire oii0 
of your neighbors should incite j^ou to his feast, what course 
would you take ?" " I Avould invite him to mine." 

i . " And hoAv would you induce him to take the charge of 
your affairs, when you are on a journey ?" " I should be for- 
ward to do the same good office to him in his absence." " If 
you be solicitous to remove a prejudice w».nch he may have 
received against you, how would you then behave toward 
him ?" " I should, endeavor to comince him, by my looks, 
..?^ards^ and. actions, lijiat such a prejudice was ill-founded." 



■* 
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"And if he appeared inclined to reconciliation, would you 
i^proach him with the injustice he had done you?" " No ;" 
BDswer^d Demetrius, " I would repeat no grievances." 

8. ** Go," said Socrates, " and pursue that conduct toward 
your brother, which you would practice toward a neighbor. 
J[lk friendship is of inestimable worth ; and nothing is more 
worthy in the aght of Heaven, than for * brethren to dwell 
together in unity.^ 



» 99 



Q,UESTiONS. — 1. Who had quarreled with each other ^ 3. With which 
d^ Socrates converse 1 3. Among whom did he teU him he could not 
find friends 1 4. What complaint did Demetrius make of his brother 1 
S. What did Socrates admonish him to do 1 6. What did he tell him 
were the means ? 

Give the Rule for each inflection, marked in the first two verses. On 
what principle are they and others emphatic, third verse 1 (Les. VIII. 
Note VIII.) What Rule for the use of the circumflex, fourth verse 1 
How many persons are represented as conversing together in this lesson 1 
Should the parts of each be read in the same tone of voice 1 Is this 
piece narrative, descriptive, or argumentative 1 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

Spell and Define— 1. Sordid, meanly avaricious ; vile. 2. Broii,, 
fc noisy quarrel ; a tumult. 3. Freighted, loaded, as a vessel, 
i Fraught, laden; filled. 5. Recede, to go back or remove from, 
•i Submission, the act of yielding. 

BIPERISHABLE WEALTH. 

Jane Taylor 

3L Shall man to sordid views confined, 

His powers unfold. 

And waste his energy of mind,"^^ 

In search of gold ? 

i.mse, rise, my soul ! and spurn such low desires, 

Ifor quench in grovelipg dust Heaven's noblest fires. 

t-For what are all thy anxious cares. 
Thy ceaseless toil ? 
For what, when roars the wind, thy fears. 

Lest, in the broil, . 

When bursting clouds and furious waves contend. 
Thy bark, rich freighted, all ingulfed descend ? 

I. Frauglit with disease, — to-morrow comes 
And bows thy head ; 
From treasured heaps and splendid donoj^s, 
Thy thoughts recede : 
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The dream is o*er ; then kiss the chastening rod. 
That points the road to virtue and to God. ^ 

4. S^ek then, my soul, a nobler wealth. 
And more secure, — 
Content and peace, the mind*s best health. 

And thoughts all pure ; 
And deeds benevolent, and prayer, and praise. 
And deep submission to Heaven's righteous ways, 

Q,UESTiONs. — I. Vnkt are the " low desires," mentioDed in the firet 
verse *? 2. What Js iheant by " Heaven's noblest fires 1" 3. What ii 
man represented to fear from the winds 1 4. What is meant by " drecun,' 
third verse ] 5, What is the " nobler wealth," which the wntcr exboiti 
us to seek ? 

What infledtfbn at gold, first verse 1 Why the falling at rise^ and a 
sold? What inflection at the end of the second verse *? Which has the 
most irUense degtee of emphasis, the first or second rise^ first verse ' 
What Rules for the inflections, as marked in the last verse 1 



lESSON LXXXVII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Pal'chion, a short, crooked sword 2. Tomb, 
a grave ; a plac(^ .for burial. 3. Unstable, not fixed ; unsteady* 
4. Miters, ornaments worn on the head of bishops. 5. pYRAMiOii 
solid bodies, having three or more sides, and terminating in a point d 
the top. 6. Awed, struck vdth fear. 7. Surge, a great wave. 

NAPOLEON AT REST. 

J. PlERPOHX 

1. His falchion flashed along the Nile, 

His host he led through Alpine snows ; 
O'er Moscow's towrs, that blazed the while. 
His eagle flag unrolled, — and froze ! 

2. Here sleeps he now, alone ! — ^not one 

Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, • 

Bends o'er his dust ; nor wife, nor son. 
Has ever seen or sought his grave. 

3. Behind the sea-girt rock, the star. 

That led' him on from crown to crown. 
Has sunk, and nations from afar 
Gazed^as it faded and went down. 

4. Ififfh is his tomh : the oceM^j^, 

Par, far below, by storms iS^l^ed, — 
As round him heaved, while high |^e stood, 
A stormy and unstable n^oM. 
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6. Alone he sleeps : the mountain cloi^ ^^ ^^ '^ 5- ^^ot eflbct 
That night hangs round him, and ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

Of morning scatters, is the shroud Ti^'ectio^'** ^^^'^ 
That wraps the conqueror's clay in 

6. Pause here ! The far oflf world at lastT ^''*^ "_ 

Breathes free ; the hand that shook its thrones, ^•^^' 
And to the earth its miters cast, 

Lies powerless now beneath these stones. 

7. Hark ! Comes there-ijrom the pyramids. 

And from Siberian wastes of snow. 
And Europe's hills a voice that bids 

The world be awed to mourn him ? — "Nd I 

8. The only, the perpetual dirge ^• 

That's heard here, is the sea-bird's cry, — 
The mournful murmur of the surge. 

The clouds' deep voice, the wind's low sigh. 

(tuESTiONS. — 1. Where were some of Napoleon's military operations < 
t Where is the River Nilj^L 3. Where did he die 1 . 4. How long since 
his death 1 (He died in ISW- 5- How is his tomb d<^ribed 1 6. Where 
are his remains 7U)W buried 1 7. Where, formerly 1 

What pause is denoted by the dash, last line, fii^t verse 1 What is 
jbnoted by it, first line, second verse 1 What Rules for the different in- 
fle^ons as marked in the seventh verse 1 Are the apostrophes in TkcU's 
nd wind^s, used for the same purpose 1 What example of monotone in 
fiat lesson ? 



LESSON LX^-VIII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Ambition, desire of honor, or power. 2. Sap- 

KDre, (saf 'fire,) a species of gems. 3. Constellated, adorned with 

itan. 4. Estranged, kept at a distance ; alienated. 5. Em'per y, 

[ Cuiother form for empire,) supreme power. 6. Blazonry, pompous 

I'osplay; show. 7. Allay, to abate; to pacify. 8. Wilde red, lost in 

Blazes,' puz2ie<i. 

WHAT IS AIMBITION? 

N. P. Willis. 

1 What is Ambition ? *Tis a^jrforious ch^at ! 
Angels of hght walk not so i&zzlingly 
The sapphire walls of Heaven. The^unsearijhed mine 
Hath not such gemjCt^llrth's constellated throne*' 
Have not such poij^^^lf piirple and of gold. 
It hath no features. In its face*is set 
A mrror, and thergazersees biis own. 
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The dream is 5*>ut it is like himself! 

That points the;)f empery, and smiles 

A ax ^ ^\ eet, — but how like him ! 

4. Seek then, my ' 

And more^ith fortune. It is seen 
„ i^SSiS^^rnever, in the rich man's hall. 
^^It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy, 
And lifts his humble window, and comes in. 
The narrow walls expand and spread away 
Into a kingly palace, and the roof 
Lifts to the sky, and unseen fingers work 
The ceiling with rich blazonry, and write 
His name- in burning letters over all. 

3. And ever as he sBtits his wildered eyes. 
The phantom comes, and lays upon his lids 
A spell that murders sleep, and in his ear 
Whispers a deathless word, and on his brain 
Breathes ft ikrce thirst no water will allay. 
He is henceforth its slave ! His days are spent 
In chaining down his heart, and watching where 
To rise by human weakness ; and his nights 
Bring him no rest in all their blessed hours. 



•'^. 



4. His kindred 'aii^orgotten or estranged. 
Unhealthful fires b^n constant in his eye. 
His lip grows resiie^^, and its smile is curled 
Half into scorn ,-^jjffl^he bright, fiery boy. 
That was a dailylrolj^ifijj^but to see. 
His spifit wai§ .■s9^1)(q;^y8^-6nd so pure. 
Is frozen fe^^jjery^uSh of youth. 
Into iLjQold^ 4;^M|^^ heartless mxin ! 

*'5. And Wjtot isjtst.irew^^?d^\ At best, a name ! 

Praisi&=-Ai(dieS^lfcwk jffl^^a^^ too dull to hear ! 

GoKlfft^yhga^t^Ai^aBfe^^fc^ou^ please, are dead ! 
* AVre^s — when^^e.MBjh|y cover has grown gray ! 
TFafr^e-^— whe^ th^l^nSjSp^ld liave thrilled is numl 

%^ All ^X^^^Mtl^^^SS^^^^l^ ^^ ^ ^^ want ! 

^And S^i^^^vm^S^i Deatn, and ere we know 

^%fc Th^^B-^n these unavaiiiiM^ifc are ours, 

' \p He serias us, strippect^^Mrakg^, to the grave ! 

^ (JluESTioNs. — 1. Wyj^Hpfr'*answe!#"th€3testion proposed in the 



fbODdl 4. Whom does it sect, anj what dou it dol 5. What ejbct 
doCT it have on liiin 1 6, What is the rewarJ of ambition 1 

To what doe» Aimstlf nfer, first veree 1 To what, iM, third ycnet 
Whj havB name, praile, &c., last verse, the faUing inflection 1 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

SpELI. iIND DeFJNE — 1. DeOENERtC 

(line. aC9rCANERT.(ahicane'r7), ame'an, underEandedtrick. i viiiV 
pin, common; pertaining to the common people. 4. Ve'nai., that may 
be bought j metcenarj. 5. UNiNiMorjs, being of one mind. 6. De- 
mocracy, government by the people ; litoae favoring auch a government, 
7. Unsdlmcd. not tarnished, or diegraced, 8. Rbputed. proved false. 
9. Spomtaneoub, aclingof itsown ncconl ; voluntary. 10. Ao'EaUATE, 
iqaal; fully sufficient II. Empihe, imperial power. 19. Stren'uous, . 
lagerlj pressing, or urgent; zealous. 13* Aloof', at a distance, 
14. Subyebt', to overthrow; to destroy. 

CHARACTER OP PITT. 

ROBERI^ON. 

1. The secretary stood alone. Modern .degeneracy had not 
reached him. Ominal and unacoommodating, the featuies 
of his character had the hardihood of antiquity. His august 
mind overawed majesty, and one of his sovereigns thought 
rojalty so impaired in liis presence, that he conspired to re- 
move him, in order to he i-eiievcd from his superiority. No 
itate chicanery, no narrow system of vldi^ia.i'politiCs.no idle 
ttntest for ministerial victories, sunk hirii'to the vulgar level 
of the great ; but overbearing, perstfcwdve, and impractica- 
ble, hia object was England, his ambitipn. was t'Lime. 

2. "Without dividing, he destpi^^^^rty ; without cor- 
rupting, he made a venal age jAnimouB. . France sunk be- 
neath him. With one hand bo'mwi^-tha^uilici.t^ fiourbon, 
Bd wielded in the other the deraotrudjj^pEngland, The 
tight of hia mind was infinite ; and hip^HBlMjea^CrB' to effect, 
not England, not the present agajp^, bAt'Eitrope and pos-, , 
teiity. Wonderful were the ir#^ 'V y^if^. tiiese*f ohemes 
irere accomplished ; always rc^^w;^,'sjw!iys. ade^^te, the 
Baggestions of an underBtaudriM|Emi^ff by ardoffand en- ^ 
lightened bj prophecy. ^iSS^^^ ' 

2. The ordinary feelingf^Mft^to.^^jb- amiable and J:- 
indolent, were unknown to mm. ■^^Mj^Sro^jiflfcdties, no ^' 
domestic weakness reached luQ;J>}it -^oof from ^e sordid^^J,,'. 
occurrences of life, and uwSft^ its intercourse, ho came„;^"- 
M«asionally into our ^J^^Hm^JPS?^ ^"^ ^° ''s"i<l«- -^ r'l 
tharacter, so exahed, s^ijImwromrsK^^oua, so authortea^ ■'>". 
five, astonished a toiTuit age, and tiKi-4t«a»K^ taeoJ^^ ^ 
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the name of Pitt, through all her classes of venality. Coi 
ruplion imagined, indeed, that she had found defects in thi 
statesman, and talked much of the inconsistency of his glorj 
and much of the ruin of his victories ; but the history of W 
country, and the calamities of the enemy, answered and re 
futed her. 

4. Nor were his pohtical abilities his only talents; hi 
eloquence in the senate, was peculiar and spontaneous, fa 
miliarly expressing gigantic sentiments, and instinctive to 
dom, not like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the splendid 
conflagration of Tully, it resembled sometimes the thunder, 
and sometimes the music of the spheres. Like Murray, h» 
did not conduct the understanding through the painful «ab< 
tility of argumentation ; nor was he, like Townsend,. for ever 
on the rack of exertion; but rather lightened upon iia 
subject, and reached the point by the flashings of the mind, 
which, like those of his eye, were felt, but could not be 
followed. 

5. Upon the whole, there was in this man something that 
would create, isubvert, or reform ; an understanding, a spirit, 
and an eloquence, to summon mankind to society, or to break 
the bonds of slavery asunder, and- to rule the wilderness of 
free minds with imbounded authority ; something that couM 
estabhsh or overwhelm empire, and strike a blow in the worW, 
that should resound through the universe. 

0,UESTio>fS!. — 1. Who is " the secretary," mentioned in the first linet 
2. At what time did Pitt live 1 3. What was his character 1 4. What 
did he accompHsh, second verse 1 5 What was the character of hi« 
eloquence 7 o. To what does the pronoun her relate, last word, third 



LESSON XC. 



IgpSLL AND Define— 1. Transmitted, sent from one person «r plaM 
to another. 2. Thu cyd'i drs, a celebrated Greek historian. 3. Ob- 
vious, plain to be seen. 4. Concession, the act of yielding. 5. Dio- 
NiTY, true honor; elevation of mind. 6. Par'lia ment, the British 
legislature. 7. Dem on stka'tion, the act of showing in a clear man- 
ner ;'> cert^:|)i[«of. 8. Deter', to keep back. 9. Vig'il ant, watchfti 
10. rvALiENATE, to make hostile; to withdraw the affections. 11. Rb- 
tract, to take bfSSk. 12. Repeal, recall ; to make void. 

EXTRACT FROM MR. PITT'S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT, 
INflRivJSE OF THE CONGRESS AT PHILADELPHIA. 

1. WjiBN your lordships look at the papers, transmitted 
•^to us from JUnerica ; when you eoi\&vd.et Ikeir decency, finn- 
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ness» and wisdom^ you can not but respect their cause, and 
wish to make it your own. For myself, I must declare and 
avow, that in all my reading and observation, (and it has been 
my favorite study, I have read Thucydides, and have studied 
and admired the master states of the world,) I say, I must 
declare, that, for soUdity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of diflScult 
dbrcumstances, no nation, or body of men, can stand in prefer- 
ence to the general Congress of Philadelphia. 

2. I trust it is obvious to your lordships, that all attempts 
to impose servitude upon such men, to establish despotism 
orer such a mighty continental nation, must be vain, — must 
be fatal. We shall be forced, idtimately, to retract ; let us 
retract while we cduy not when we must. I say we must 
necessarily undo these violent oppressive acts. They must be 
repealed. You will repeal them. I pledge myself for it, that 
you will in the end repeal them. I stake my reputation on 
it. I will consent to be taken for an idiot, if they are not 
finally repealed. 

3. Avoid, then, this humiliating, disgraceful necessity. With 
a dignity becoming your exalted situation, make the first ad- 
vances to concord, to peace, and happiness : for it is your true 
dignity to act with prudence and justice. That you should 
first concede, is obvious from sound and rational policy. Con- 
eession comes with better grace and more salutary effects from 
Mperior power ; it reconciles superiority of power with the 
feeUngs of men, and estabhshes solid confidence on the found- 
ations of affection and gratitude. 

4. Every motive, therefore, of justice and of policy, of dig- 
nity and of prudence, urges you to allay the ferment in Amer- 
ica, by a removal of your troops from Boston ; by a repeal of 
your acts of parliament ; and by demonstration of amicable . / 
dispositions toward your colonies. On the other hand, cJviery • 
danger, and every hazard impend, to deter you from pe*8e-^ 
verance in your present, ruinous measures. Foreign war hVtig- 
ing over your heads by a slight and brittle thread ; Fiaiice..* 
and Spain watching your conduct, and waiting Ipr^jjie matu- 
rity of your errors, with a vigilant eye to Americaiand-Ahe 
temper of your colonies, more than to their owtDl concerns, be 
they what they may. ^ '=r " 

5. To conclude, my lords ; if the ministers thus -fi^severe 
in misadvising and misleading the king, 1 will^ofe'^s^y that 
they can alienate the affections of his subjects from hi^crown ^^. 
but I will affirm, that they will make t\ie cto\?tv xva\*:^S2fc^^^^ ! 
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wearing : I will not say that the king is betrayed ; but I wi 
pronounce, that the kingdom is undone. 

Questions. — 1. What opinion had Mr. Pitt of the Congress at Phila- 
delphia 1 2. What did he say Parliament would be forced to dol 
3. What did he say would he the consequence of refusing 1 

What is the cause of the reversion of the inflections from th^ ordin* 
aij position on can and must^ second verse 1 (Les. VIII. Note III.) 



i lESSON XCI. 

Spell and Define — 1. Can'ni bals, men who eat human flesh. 
S. Barbarously, in a cruel, inhuman manner, 3. Aggress'ors, thoie 
who first attack, or who commence a quarrel. 4. Ven'i son, the flak 
of wild animals, particularly of deer. 5. Desperation, a giving up of 
hope ; a despairing. 6. Colony, a body of people settled m a foreign 
country, but governed by the laws of the country from which they came. 

CHAINS IL AND WILLIA]!iI PENN. 

Charles. Well, friend William ! I have sold you a noble 
province in North America ; but still I suppose you have no 
thoughts of going thither yourself. 

Penn, Yes I have, I assure thee, friend Charles, and I aa 
just come to bid thee farewell. 

C. What ! venture yourself among the savages of Nortb 
America ! Why, man, what security have you that you will 
not be in their war-kettle in two hours after setting foot on 
their shores ? 

P. The best security in the world. 
, (7. I doubt that, friend William ; I have no idea of any se- 
CT^rity against those cannibals, but in a regiment of good sol^ 
. diers, with their muskets and bayonets. And mind, I tell you 
beforehand, that, with all my good will for you and your fam- 
ily, to whom I am imder obligations, I will not send a single 
aoldier with you. 

-^^ P. I want none of thy soldiers, Charles ; I depend on 
something better than thy soldiers. 

(7. Ah ! and what may that be ? 

P. Why, I depend upon themselves, — on the workings of 
their own hearts, — on their notions of justice, — on their moral 
^ense, 

C, A fine thinff, this same moral sense, no doubt ; but 1 
fear you will not.&id muph.of it among the Indians of North 
America. rv-^W'M '^ 
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P, And why not among them, as well as others ? 

C. Because, if they had possessed any, they would not 
hare treated my subjects so barbarously as they have done. 

P. That is no proof to the contrary, friend Charles. Thy 
subjects were the aggressors. When thy subjects first went 
to North America, they found these poor people the fondest 
and kindest creatures in the world. Every day they would 
watch for them to come ashore, and hasten to meet them, 
and feast them on the best fish, and venison, and com, which 
were all that they had. In return for this hospitahty of the 
savages, as we call them, thy subjects seized on their counljiyjr 
and rich hunting grounds, for farms for themselves! Now 
is it to be wondered at, that these much-injured people should 
have been driven to desperation by such injustice ; and that, 
homing with revenge, they should have committed some ex^ 
cesses? 

C. Well, then, I hope you will not complain when they 
come to treat you in the same manner. 

P, I am not afraid of it. ^^ . 

C. Aye ! How will you avoid it ? You mean to get their 
hunting grounds too, I suppose ? 

P. Yes, but not by diiving these poor people away from 
then^ 

0. No, indeed ! How then will you get the lands ? 

P. I mean to buy their lands of them. 

(7. Buy their lands of tliemf Why, man, you have 
already bought them of me. 

P. Yes, I know I have, and at a dear rate too ; but I "did 
it only to get thy good will, not that I thought thou hadst any 
right to their lands. 

0, What ! — no right to their lands ! '■ 

P, No, friend Charles, no right at all: what right hast, 
thou to their lands ? 

C, Why, the right of discovery, to be sure; the right 
which the pope and all Christian kings have agreed to give -. 
one another. ^ ./-' 

P. The right of discovery! !A. strange kmd of rigSt 
indeed ! Now suppose, friend Charles, that some canoe loads 
if th^se Indians, crossing the sea, and discovering^ thy island 
)f Great Britain, were to claim tt as their own, ahd set it up 
or sale over tliy head, — what wouldst thou think of it ? / • 

C. Why — why — why — I must confess, I should think it a 
liece of great impudence in them, i 

P. Well, then, how canst thouj a fe f ^ci^ au pnw;e» iiQ ^Qd»^ 
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which thou so utterh^ conderanest in these people whom the 
callest savar/es? Yes, fnend Charles; and suppose, agai 
that these Indians, on thy refusal to give up thy island c 
Great Britain, were to make war on thee, and, having wea] 
ons more destructive than tliine, were to destroy many of tl 
subjects, and to drive the rest away, — wouldst thou not thii 
it horribly cniel ? 

C, I must say that I should, friend William ; how can 



. say otherwise ? .^ 
• P. Well, thenVlipw 



can I, who call myself a Christian, d 

what I should abho'r even in heathens ? No, I will not do r 

But I will buy the right of the proper owners, even of th 

Indians themselves. By doing this, I shall imitate God him 

rJJ0\ in his justice and mercy, and thereby insure His bless 

: ihg on my colony, if I should ever live to plant one in Nortl 

.America. 

.-*■■ 

v'^ft'L'ESTiONs.— 1. What had Charles sold to William Pennl 2. Wa 
th^'-k,ili]^willing he should go and live on it*? 3. What did hethinl 
woittd "be Penn's only security 1 4. On what did Penn rely for defense 
5. Why did he say the Indians had been barbarous 7 6. How did Peni 
tAJjitofad to get their lands ? 7. How did he prove that the right of dia 
i^cf^ was no legal right ? 

Why has America, in the second remark of Charles, the rising infleo 
"^...Vtioii 1 (Rule I. Note H.) What similar examples in the lesson can y(H 
i**.'^ mention % What inflection do exclamations ordinarily takel On wha 
principle are tkem and ?7ie emphatic, near the middle of the lesson 1 



LESSON XUII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Trans'poAts, high states of feelings; raj 
tures ; literally, conveyance. 2. Affable, easy of conversation ; kin 
^3. Implic'it, fully understood, though not expressed in words. 4. Col 
gratulations, expressions of satisfaction at some act or event 5. A 
auiEs'CENCE, a qmet assent ; a submission. 



^-' ' CHEERFULNESS. 



Addison. 
1. I HAyH" always prefen-ed cheerfulness to mirth. Tl 
latter, I colder an actj — the former, a habit of the min( 
Mirth is short, ^nd transient*; cheerfulness, fixed and perniJ 
nent. Tho§fe jt^jS I5ften raised to the gi*eatest.transports o 
mirth, who are subject to the greatest depressions of melai 
choly; on the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does n< 
&. £^Ive the mind such an exquisite gladuess, prevents us froi 
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falling into any depths of sonow. Mirth is like a flash of 
iightaiiig, that leaps through a gloom of clouds, and glitters 
for a monaont ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady, 'perpetual serenity. 

2. If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard 
to ourselves, to those with whom we converse, and to the 
great Author of our being, it will not a little recommend 
itself on each of these accounts. The man wto is possessed 
of this excellent frame of mind, is not pnlj easy in his 
thoughts, but a perfect master of all the powers and faculties 
of his soul ; his iipagination is always clear, and his judg- 
nKmt undisturbed ; his temper is even and unruffled, whether 
in society or in solitude. He comes with a relish to all those 
goods, which nature has provided for him, tastes all the pl[3||IU|r 
nies of the creation, which are bestowed upon him, and d6e» 
not feel the full weight of those accidental evils which may 
befall him. -^v ^• 

3. If we consider him in relation to the persons, with whigsBr' 
he converses, it naturally produces love and good-wilf to#4rd 
him. A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be affable 'and 
obliging, but raises the same good humor in those who 0( 
within its influence. A man finds himself pleased, he kno#iJ^ 
iwt why, with the cheerfulness of his companion : it is likAJEA 
a sudden sunshine, that awakens a sacred delight in tne^j^' 
mind, though unconscious of its presence. The heart re- '^^ 
joices of its own accord, and naturally flows out into friend- 
ship and benevolence, toward the person who has so kindly 

an effect upon it. 

4. When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third 
relation, I can not but look upon it as a constant, habitual 
patitude to the Author of nature. An inward cheerfulness 
IS an implicit praise and thanksgiving to Providence under all 
its dispensations. It is a kind of acquiescence in the state 
whereui we are placed, and a secret approbation of the Divine 
wiU in His conduct toward men. ^ . 

5. A man who uses his best endeavors to live ^cording 
to the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual 
sources of cheerfulness, in the consideration of hm Qwn nature, 
and of that Being, on whom he has a dependence. If he 
looks into himself, he can not 6ut rejoice iOi. feat existence, 
which has been so lately bestowed updii'liiBl^and which, 
ifter millions of ages, will be still new^-^+still in its begin- 

liing. . X "^ 

6. How manj self congratulations xiatxxraJX-Y to» "^"^ '"^^^ -3 
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mind, when it reflects on this, — its entrance into etemi 
-when it takes a view of those improvable faculties, which, 
a few years, and even at its first setting out, have made 
considerable a progress, and which will be still receiving 
increase of perfection, and consequently an increase of haj 
ness ! The consciousness of such a being spreads a perpet 
diflfusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, ! 
makes him look upon himself, every moment, as having m 
happiness than he knows how to enjoy. 

*?. The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind 
its consideration of that Being, on whom we have our 
pendence, and in whom, though we behold Him, as yet, 
in the" first faint discoveries of His perfections, we see ev 
thing that we caa4magine as great, glorious, or amia 
We find ourselves every where upheld by His goodn( 
and surrounded with an immensity of love and mercy, 
short, we depend upon a Being, whose power qualifies I 
to make us happy by an infinity of means, and whose go 
ness and truth engage Him to make those happy, who 
sire it. 

8. Such considerations, which every one should perpe 
ally cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all that se( 
heaviness of heart, to which unthinking men are subj< 
when they lie under no real affliction, — all that angi 

^"^fech we may feel from any evil that actually oppresses 
'^-Mosytyph I may Ukewise add, those little cracklings 
mirth aai folly that are more apt to betray virtue than s 

- port it, and establish in us such an even and cheei 
temper as make|s us -pleasing to ourselves, to those -vi 
whom we converse, and to Him whom we are made 
please. . ' 

CttTftisTiONg. — I. How does cheerfulness compare with mirth 1 2 
what three lights is cheerfulness regarded 1 3. What is said of a n 
possessed of this frame of mind 1 4. How is cheerfulness considere 
relation to others 1 5. How, in its third relation 1 6. What two sou 
of cheerfulness has the man who lives according to the dictates of 
tue 1 7. What satisfaction has the man in contemplating his entrc 
on etemityl 8. What is said of the second source of eheerfulnt 
9. What effect have the^onsiderations of the Divine goodness upon 

What examples of antithetic emphasis are found in the first vei 
What inflection at the commas, second verse, and what Rule for 
same T What, at the semicolons, same verse, and why 1 What ini 
tion prevails in the last verse 1 How are suiject and apt^ last verse, o 
erroneously pronounced 1 How is esUi^^ p&raed, last verse 1 
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LESSON XCIII. 

Spell ind Define— 1. Inhos'pitable, afibrding no conveniencea or 
aflfiistance to strangers. 2. Tin'y, very small. 3. Founder, lo fill with 
water, and sink. 4. Hem'i sphere, a half globe. 5. Trade-winds, 
winds that blow for a number of months in one direction, and then, 
changing, blow as long in the opposite direction. 6. Impu'nity, free- 
doji from injury. 7. Lee'ward, pertaining to the part toward which 
fie wind blows. 8. Dower, portion. 9. Na'vies, fleets of ships. 
JO. Mew, a kind of sea-fowl. II. Canvas, coarse cloth; the sails of 
hips. 12. Supplicate, to beseech ; to implore. 13. Scroll, a writing 
fonufid into a roll. . « 

THE OCEAN. 

Quarterly Review. 

1. On the surface of the globe, there is no where to be 
found so inhospitable a desert as the wide blue sea. At any 
distance from land, there is nothing in it for man to eat,-r— 
nothing in it that he can drink. His tiny foot no sooner 
rests upon it, than he sinks into his grave. In it grow nei- 
ther fruits nor flowers. 

2. It offers sameness to the mind, restless motion to the 
body ; and when, besides all this, one reflects that it is the 
wind, — the most fickle of the elements, that vessels of all 
sizes are to supplicate for assistance, while sailing in every 
direction to their various destinations, it would almost seem 
that the ocean was divested of charms, and armed jwfer';* 
storms, to prevent our being persuaded to enter its domimomA' 

3. But though the situation of a ship in a hirifcgi|iule*iw- 
wind, appears indescribably terrific, yet, practical]^!^eaking, 

its security is so great, that it is .faruly said, sWpfe seldom, or *"' 
never founder in deep water, except from, accident, or inat- 
tention. How ships manage to get across that still region, 
that ideal line which separates the opposite trade-winds of 
each hemisphere ; how a small box of men munages^ unla- 
beled, to be buffeted for months up one side of a waVe, and 
down the other ; how they ever get out of the abysses into 
which they sink ; and how, after such pitching and tossing, 
they reach in safety the very harbor in then- native country, 
from which they originally departed, can and ought only to 
be accoottted for, by acknowledging how truly it hath been 
written, " that the Spirit of God mov^ upon the face of the 
waters." 

4. It is not, then, from the ocean itself that man has so 
much to fear. The earth and the water each s^flbrds to him 
a life of considerable seciirto' ; yet there exists, between these 
two elements, an ^yerming w, VaVK) \<\iOBL \ia -^^aaj^ 
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vessel can enter with impunity ; for of all the terrors of thii 
world, there is surely no one greater than that of being on i 
leeward shore in a gale of wind, and in shallow water. Oi 
this account, it is natural enough that the fear of land is ai 
strong in a sailor's heart, as his attachment to it ; and when 
homeward bound, he, day after day, approaches his ow 
latitude, his love and his fear of his native shores, increase 
as the distance from them diminishes. 

5. Two fates, the most opposite in their extremes, ar« 
shortly to await him. The sailor-boy fancifully pictures U 
himself, that, in a few short hours, he will be once again h] 
the fireside of his parents. The able seaman better know: 
that it may be decreed for him, as it has been decreed fo 
thousands, that in gaining his point, he shall lose its object,— 
that his native land, with all its virtues, may fade before hii 
tjes, and, 

" While he sinks without an arm to save, 
His country blooms, — a garden and a grave." 



1. Likeness of heaven! agent of pdwer! 
Man is thy victim ! shipwrecks thy ddwer ! 
Spices and jewels, from valley and sea, 
Anmes and banners are buried in thee i 

2. What are the riches of Mexico's mines. 

To the wealth that far down in thy deep water shhies ? 
The proud navies that cover the conquering west, — 
Thou fling'st them to death with one heave of thy breast 

3. From the high hills that view thy wreck-making shore. 
When the bride of the mariner shrieks at thy roar ; 
When, like lambs in the tempest, or mews in the blast, 
O'er ridge-broken billows the canvas is cast ; 

4. How humbling to one with a heart and a soul. 
To look on thy greatness, and hst to its r611,— 
To think how that heart in cold ashes shall be," 
AVhlle the voice of eternity rises from thde ! 

6. Yds ! where are the cities of Thebes and of Tyre ? 
Swept from the nations like sparks from the fire ; 
The glory of Athens, the splendor of Rome ? 
Dissolved, — and for ever, — \iike d«Yj m\»\\ft iovm.. 
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6. But thou art almiglity,— eternal, — sublime,*! — 
Unweakened, unwasted, — twin brother of time ! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations, thy glory can bow ; 

As the stars first beheld thee, still chmnless art thou ! 

7. But, hold ! when thy surges no longer shall roll, • 
And that firmament's length is drawn back hke a scroll ; 
Then, — then shall the spirit that sighs by thee now. 

Be more mighty, more lasting, more chainlees than thou ! 

Questions. — 1. What is said of the sea as affording support for man 1 
3. What enables vessels to sail on the ocean 1 3. What is said of the 
danger of ships in the midst of the ocean 1 4. How is their safety to be 
accounted for 1 5. Where is it that the sailor most fears danger 1 6. What 
are buried in the ocean 1 7. To what is its wealth compart 1 8. What 
will be it9>4luration in comparison with that of the soul 1 

For what does U stand, first word of the second verse 1 What in flee • 
tion prevails in the latter part of the third verse 1 Why the falling in- 
flections in the first two lines of the poetry 1 (Rule VII. Note 1.) Why 
the rising on roar and cmt, third verse 1 Which has the more intense 
degree of emphasis, the first or second then, last verse 1 With what tone 
of voice should the last line be read 1 How is dovjer parsed, second 
line, first verse "^ How, navies, second verse 1 



LESSON XCIV. 

Spr!,l and Deptne — 1. Embowered, surrounded with trees whicn 
overspread with their branch<is. 2. Prodigious, very large. 3. Pile, & 
bulldmg; liieraUy. a he&p. 4. Aromatic, scented with spices ; fragrant 
5. Mi mo'sa, a kind of tree. 6. Reclined, Iain down. 7. Succor, to 
assist 

PALACE IN THE DESERT. 

SOUTHET. 

1. " Thalaba, my child, 
Thou lookest on to distant days, 

And we are in the desert, far from men !"* 

2. Not till that moment her afflicted heart 

Had leisure for the thought. 

She cast her eyes around; 

Alas ! no tents were there 

Beside the bending sands : 

No palm-trees rose to spot the wilderness ; 

» Thalaba, a little 3oy, had jUat thteatAne^ ^^t^^ib^ic.^ o^ ^''^ \NQa^ 
ieren of bia father, when ke should \>ecom& a. xauk. 
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The dark blue sky closed round. 
And rested like a dome 
Upon the circling waste ; 
She cast her eyes around ; 
Faxnine and thirst were there : 
And then the wretched mother bowed her head» 
And wept upon her child. 

8. A sudden cry of wonder 

From Thalaba, aroused her ; 

She raised her head, and saw 
Where, high in air, a stately palace rose. 

Amid a grove embowered, . 

Stood the prodigious pile. 

Trees of such ancient majesty. 

Towered not on Yemen's happy hills. 
Nor crowned the lofty brow of Lebanon. 

4. They entered, and through aromatic paths, 

Wondering, they went along. 

At length, upon a mossy bank. 

Beneath a tall mimosa's shade, 

Which o'er him bent its living canopy. 

They saw a man reclined. 

Young he appeared ; for on his cheek there shoi: 

The morning glow of health. 

And the brown beard curled close around his chin* 

« 

5. He slept, but, at the sound 

Of coming feet awaking, fixed his eyes 
Ifi wonder on the wanderer and her child. 

" Forgive us," Ze^nab cried : 

" Distress hath made us bold. 
Relieve the widow and the fatherless ! 
Blessed are* they who succor the distressed; 
For them hath God appointed paradise." 

6. He bea|d, and he looked up to heaven. 
And tears ran down his cheeks : 

" It is a human voice ! — 
I thank thee, my God ! — 
How many a year hath passed. 
Since the sweet sounds have visited xnj earl 
I thank thee, O my God I 
It is a human voice \" 
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7. To Zeinab turning, he said, 

" moi*tal, who art thou. 

Whose gifted eyes have pierced 

The shadow of concealment, that hath -wrapt 

These bowers, so many a year. 

From eye of mortal man ? 

For countless days have passed^ 

Since ever foot of man 

The bowers of Irem trod, — 

Save onlv I, a miserable wretch. 

From Heaven and earth shut out !" 

8. Fearless, and scarce surprised, — 

For grief in Zeinab's soul 

All other feebler feelings overpowered, — 

She answered, " Yesterday 

I was a wife beloved. 

The happy mother of a numerous race.^ 

I am a widow now ; 

Of all my ofifspring this alone is left. 

Praise to the Lord our God. 

He gave, — He takes away 1" 

Questions. — t. How many persons are introduced in this lesson, and 
Wiio are they 1 2. Where were the mother and child 'i 3.' How is tho 
desert described 1 4. Why did Thahiba utter a cry 1 5. Whom did 
they find 1 6. How long had he dwelt there 1 7. Had he any com- 

8 anions 1 8. How was he afTected at the sound of a human voice 1 
. What a(;count did the mother give of herself, in the last verse 1 

To what does Ui7n relate, fiflh line, fourth verse 1 In what tone of 
voice should the quotation, fiflh verse, be read 1 In what, the quotattoiii 
last verse 1 Where is Yemen 1 Ans. In Arabia Felix. 
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LESSON 4CV. 

Sprll and Define— I. Gross, dull; stuped; ^ck. 2. Converted, 
changed, — from a bad life to a good one. 8.'4?1erily, most truly, 
4. Tribulation, severe affliction. 5. Pkrsecution, suffering, inflicted 
for religious or other principles. 6. Parable, i| (Mffo^'or relatifin of 
something as real, from which a moral is drawn f^Vl^nstruction. 

PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 

'BiBLB. 

1. Tub same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat hf 
the sea side. And great multitudes were gathered together 
unto him, so that he went into a ship, and sat ; and the whole 
multitude stood oa the shore. 
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2. And he spake many things unto them in parables, saj 
ing. Behold, a sower went forth to sow ; and when he sowe< 
some seeds fell by the way-side, and the fowls came and d* 
voured them up. . Some fell upon stony places, where the 
had not much earth, and forthwith they sprung up, becauj 
they had no deepness of earth ; and when the sun was up, the 
were scorched ; and, because they had no root, they witherc 
away. And some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprur 
up, and choked them. But other fell into good ground, an 
brought forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, some sixty-foL 
some thirty -fold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

3. And the disciples came, and said unto him. Why speal 
est thou unto them in parables ? He answered and said iml 
them, Because it is given unto you to know the mysteries c 
the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given. F( 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall ha^ 
more abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from him shall I 
taken away even jjiat he hath. Therefore speak I to thei 
in parables ; because they seeing, see not ; and hearing, the 
hear not ; neither do they understand. 

4. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, whic 
saith. By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand 
and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive: for th 
people's heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hea* 
ing, and their eyes they have closed ; lest at any time the 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, an 
should understand with their heart, and should be converter 
and I should heal them. 

5. But blessed are your eyes, for they see ; and your ear 
for they hear. For verily I say unto you, That many propl 
ets and righteous men haye desired to see those things whic 
ye see, and havfe not seen ^hem ; and to hear those thin^ 
which ye hear, and hav^ n^t heard them. 

6. Hear ye, therefore, j;he parable of the sower. Whe 
any one heareth the wb?<iof the kingdom, and understandet 
it not, then comethN:^}\|^^uw^d one, and catcheth away thi 
which was sown in msTBwt. This is he which receive 
seed by the way-side, yjj^j^^ that received the seed int 
stony places, the same";^T|t^t heareth the word, and ano 
with joy receiveOf^it ; yefibth he not root in himself, bi 

-^uretli for awhSe ; for wh^^bulation or persecution ariset 
because of the word, by ariMfche is offended. 

7. He al»ft that' received ^tRifesapng the thorns, is he tha 
heireth the word ; and the cat<6 <^'Shis world, and the deceil 
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fulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. 
But he that receiveth seed into the good groimd, is he that 
heareth the word, and understandeth it ; which also beareth 
fruit, and bringeth forth, some a hundred-fold, some kdxty, 
lome thirty. 

QUESTION!!. — 1. Where was Jesus teaching when he uttered this pnr 
cMe 1 2. How did he describe the sower ? 3. What did his disciples 
trk him 1 4. What reason did he give for speaking in parables 1 5. To 
whom did he explain this parable i 6. How did hs explain it 7 



LESSON XCVI. 

Spell and Depine — 1. Ad'vent, a coming. 2. Globe, a round 
body. 3. DisscM'iNATED, scattered, as seed in sowing. 4. Le yant', 
literaUy meatis, East ; here ineans^ Turkey in Asia. 5. Paganism, the 
worship of false gods. 6. Authkn'ticated, established as true by au- 
thority. 7. Announcement, the act of giving notic^. 

TEVIE AND PLACE OF THE SAVIOR'S ADVENT, 

Abbott. 

1. There is something interesting in the time and place 
selected for the Savior's advent. The earth being a globe, 
of course its surface has no geographical center ; but if we 
take' into view its moral and pohtical condition, and history, 
it has some parts far more suitable than others to be radiant 
points, from which any extraordinary message from Heaven 
18 to be disseminated. It would be difficult to find a place 
more suitable for such a purpose, than the very country, 
chosen by Jehovah as the scene of the suflferings and death 
of Christ. 

2. Look upon the map, and you find that the land of 
Canaan is situated upon the eastern coast of the Mediterra- 
nean sea ; and if you look east,^west,, north, and south, at 
the various connections of this spot, you will find that ho 
other on earth, will compare with itfof the purpose for which 
it was selected. Egypt and thgJ&er regions of Africa ou 
the south, are balanced by SyrW^' the Caucassian coun- 
tries on the nortli. There w^fc^ttg Persian and Assyrian 
empires on the east, and therj^TO^the Greek and Roman 
empires on the west. India a^j^iina, with their immense 
multitudes, are upon one side, ^ modern SiTflnce and Eng- 
land, and Germany, with thfjdlr-* political power, on. the 

other. ^^^^ * "* 

3. Then look upon thr M^terranean sea,— oe the bor 
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ders of which Canaan lies, — ^bathing as it does the shores of 
three quarters of the globe, and bearing upon its bosom al 
most every ship that sail'^d for flie first five thousand years 
of the earth's history. Palestine is a most remarkable spot 
for such a purpose. If no suQh communication had ever been 
made from Heaven, and the earth had remained in darkness 
and paganism to the present day, its history having rem?uned, 
in other respects, the same as it has been, and we had looked 
over it to find the best place for an embassy from above, Ju- 
dea would have been the very spot. We should have pointed 
to the Levant, and said, here is the moral center of the world. 
If a missionary from Heaven is to be sent, let him be stationed 
here, 

4. It is astonishing how much of the interesting history of 
the human race, has had for its scene the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. Eg}'pt is there. There is Greece. Xerxes, Darius, 
Solomon, Cesar,. Hannibal, knew no extended sea but the 
Mediterranean. The mighty armies of Persia, and the smaller 
but invincible bands of the Grecians, passed its tributaries. 
Pompey fled across it, — the fleets of Rome and Carthage, 
sustained their deadly struggles upon its waters ; and until 
the discovery of the passage round tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
the commerce of the world passed through the ports of the 
Mediterranean. 

5. If we go back to ancient ages,' we find the Phenician 
sailors, — ^the first who ventured upon the unstable .element,^ 
slowly and fearfully steering their little barks along the 
shores of this sea; and if we come down to modem times, 
we see the men of war of every nation, proudly plowing its 
wa^:^»^r riding ^t anchor in its harbors. There is not a 
region upott the face of the earth, so associated with the rec- 
ollection of all that is interesting In the history of our race, 
as the shores of the Mediterranean sea ; nor a place more 
likely to be chosep bytke Creator, as the spot where He 
wov' I estabhsh Hfe communication with men, than the land 
of Judea. 

'6. The time of the Savior's advent, is as worthy of notice, 
as the place. The world had been the scene of war and' 
bloodshed Jor many centuries, — empire after empire had 
arisen from the ri^w of the preceding, none, however, ob- 
taining a Fery' gieneral sway. At last the Roman powei 
obtained uaiyersal ascendency, and all was at peace. A 
very considearable degree of civilization and knowledge, pre- 
vailed over a ^reat part of the then known worid ; and etery 
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thing was favorable to the announcement, and rapid spread 
of a message from Heaven, provided that tlie message itself 
should come properly authenticated. The message did come, 
and it was properly authenticated ; and the peculiar suitable- 
ness of the time and place selected, was seen in the very rapid 
spread of the Gospel over almost half the globe. 

Questions. — 1 . Has the surface of the globe any real center 1 2. What 
eoQotry was the birth-place of the Saviorl 3. What countries south of 
it? 4. What north! 5. What east? 6. What west? 7. In what di- 
rection from it are India and China ? 8. In what, France and England 1 
9. What is said of the Mediterranean, and of the scenes on its shores, 
and on its waters 1 10. What was there peculiar in the time of the Sav- 
ior's advent ? 

Why are did and was emphatic, last verse ? (Les. VIII. Rem. 2.) Is 
the inflection on here^ at the close of the third verse, intensive or com- 
mon 1 (Les. III. 7.) To what does bathing refer, third verse, second 
tine? 



LESSON XCVII. 

&PP.LL AND Define— 1 . Maternal, pertaining to a mother. 2. Stfm - 
ULANT, something which excites. 3. Lenitive, something which soothes. 
4. Immutable, unchangeable. 5. Carnage, slaughter; great destruc- 
tion of men. 6. Superabundant, abounding to excess. 7. Concen- 
trated, brought to a point or center. 8. De vise', to contrive ; to plap. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Lady Morgan. 

1. It struck my imagination much, while standing on the 
last field fought by Bonaparte, that the battle of Waterloo 
should have been fought on a Sundaj^ What a different 
scene did the Scotch Grays and Engli^ Infantry present, 
from that which, at that very hour, was exhibited by their 
relatives, when over England and Scotland, each church bellj^ 
had drawn together its worshiper^'. While many a mother's,^* 
heart was ?en9ing up a prayer for thftr -son's prcservatioi^ -i^ 
perhaps that son was gasping in agony. Yet even at Such a * 
period, the lessons of his early days, might give him coosola^ . 
tion ; and the maternal prayer might prepare the heart to 
support maternal anguish. }t ■ ■ ' 

2. It is religion alone which is of universal application, 
both as a stimulant and a lenitive, througlufUt the varied 
heritage which falls to the lot of man. Butil^ know, — ^that 
many thousands rushed into this fight, .eifieU of those who 
bad been instructed in our religioAUi-^^ti^l^V^^ ^^vd^^bss^ 
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leisure for one serious thoujjht ; and thnt sonit! ofB.ers were 
killed in their ball dresses. They made L)ie leap into the gulf 
which divides two worlds, — the present from tlie immul-ahle 
ttaXe, without one parting prayer, or one note of preparation. 

3. As I looked over this field, now green with growing 
com, I could mark, with my eyes, the ppots where the most 
desperate carnage had been marked out by the verdure of 
the wheat. The bodies had been heaped together, and 
scarcely more than covered : and so enriched is the soil, that 
in these spots, t!ie gr^n never ripens, it grows rank and 
green to the end of the harvest. 

4. This touching memorial, which endures when the thou- 
sand groans have expired, and when the stain of human 
blood, has faded from the ground, still seems to cry to Heav- 
en that there is awful guilt somewhere, and a terrific reckon- 
ing for those who caused destruction which the earth could 
not conceal. These hillocks of superabundant vegetation, as 
the wind rustSed through the com, seemed the most affecting 
monuments which nature coiild devise, and gave a melan- 
choly animation to this pldn of death. 

5. When we attempt to measure the mass of suffering, 
which was here inilicted, and to number the individuals that 
fell, considering each who suffered as our fellow man, we are 
overwhelmed with the agonizing calculation, and retire from 
the field which has been the scene of our reflections, with 
the simple, concentrated feeling, — these armies once lived, 
brcatlied, and felt like us, and the time is at hand, when we 
shall be like them. 

Questions. — !. On what day o( the weeh was the battle of Waterloo 

**aght1 2, What were the scenes in Englflnil nnJ Scolland atthenams 

time, in eompaiison with those here presented 1 '3. What is meant by 

the ■' gulf which dividea two wortda 1" 4. How can the spot* of Uu 

greatest carnage now be marked out ? 



LESSON xcvm. 

INK — 1. Be DOH'TNB.wanJeringtribas of Arabs, (bum 
Egypt, and in the northern part of Africa. 2. Ancestbi 

nnn. n.irnrta nrnjid-pttrcntS, dtC, 3. LOCALITIES, plaCtB O: 

— ^ .. _ , ,- 'f ifip palm tree. 5. Snowdon the moe 

K«i»ytcil' mou jitoin in Wiilcs licin^ SSll feet above the level of (he sea 
J^. CMHK-tS^*. a lofty iiioiiiituin in Scotland. 7. Steppes largo un 
' .*.ii;„=.«j .i===-....ijB '■"'iWiii^wr, a large ifreedy fowl, BomeameBcallei 
rxEt^K9. places difficult of access, 10. Ser 
TictilM, wild and Utrafa^ant notions of n 
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Iho priuiitiye iiibabitiints oilbe South and West o'c Europe! 

IXJVE OP COUNTRY STRENGTHENED BY THE 
OBSERVATION OP NATURE. 

1. The Author of the Creation, haa so tempered the pro- 
ductions of the earth and the waters, and the changes and tiio 
appearances of the atmosphere, to the wants of man in every 
lone, from the burning equator to the icy pole, that, amid 
all the varieties of season and climate, the man, who knows 
and loves his country, thinks his own the very best ; and he 
would migrate in sorrow from the ice-ciad rocks of Labrador, 
to th«' perpetual spring and unchacgingverdore of the Atlantic 

2. The Bedouin, who careers over the sandy plain, fleet 
as the whirlwind, carrying his handful of dates for his day's 
repast, and marching twenty miles to the palm- encircled pool, 
at which he is to quench his thirst, would not give up the 
joy of the wilderness, for the most fertile plains, and the most 
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1 cities. He has known nature, and seen the work- 



ing of nature's God in the desert, and beyond that, the very 
excess and perfection of man's working, can not ^ve bim 
pleasure. 

3. And who are they, whose ancestry, in their present 
localities, stretches backward, till its fading memorials out- 
measure, not only all that has been written, but all that has 
been erected in brick or marble, or in the aged granite itself, 
the primuval father of moimtain and of rock? Are they the 
inhabitants of fertile plains, spreading wide their produotivft',^ 
bosoms to the sun, neb m flocks Mid herds, thronged ifitfi 
vill^es, and joyous with cities and pilacea ? Nly !' they 



xre the men of the mountdns ; and if there is love of conntry 
upon earth, you will find it where there is only a momitcun 
pine, a mountain goat, and a mountaineer, as fast rooted and ,_ 
as firm footed on the rock aa either. 

4. Ask of the mountains of Britain; arid Snowdon slififf 
answer to Ben-Nevis, and Whamside shall respond tp-^ny . 
Cairngorm, " We have known our pooplo for a tVfcaiind, ^ 
years, and each year of the thousand, they have lovaO lis the J 
more. Our summits are bleak, but tliey point j^JieaTOl ;'». 
they are hoary with age, but the hope of imrgajtaBTy brotfbei. 't 
around them." ' _,^Sir. „ J, ^ ' 
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5. Glance your eye over Asia, and you shall find, thai 
while conquest and change of race, have swept the plains of 
Euphra^.es and Ganges like floods, and the level steppes of 
Siberia like the north wind, Cau casus and Him'ma la hav€ 
retained tbeir people, and their tuneful cUffs echo the same 
lanfj-uage, ;.« they did in the days of the patriarchs. 

6. And who, too, had footing on the Alp's before the Swiss, 
or on the Pyrenees before the Basques ? and how long did 
the expiring sounds of the Celtic language, wail among the 
Cornish rocks, alter the lowlands of England had become 
Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, by turns, and the min- 
gling of a five-fold race, had given to the country the most 
capable population under the sun ? 

Y. Turn whithersoever we will, on' the surface of the globe, 
r m the years of its history, the discovery is ever the same, 
he Phenicians were once great in Northern Africa, and 
the Egyptians mighty by Nilus' flood ; but where now are 
the ships of Carthage, the palaces of Memphis, or the gates 
of Thebes? or where are the men by whom these were 
erected, or the conquerors, by whom they were laid waste ? 

8. The coraiorant sits solitary on those heaps by the 
Euphrates, where the conqueror of Egypt erected liis throne, 
tlie Goth and the Hun trod with mockery over the tombs 
of the Scipios ; and the turbaned Arab has erected liis tent 
over the fallen palaces of Nu man'tia ; but the cliffs of Atlas 
have retained their inhabitants, and the same race which 
dwelt there before Carthage or Rome, or Babylon or Memphis, 
had existence, dwell there still, and, shielded by the fastnesses 
of their rnoim tains, the sword will not slay, neither will the 
fire bum them. 

9. Every v/liere it is the same. If we turn our observa- 
tion to America: — the plains of Guiana, and Brazil, and 
Mexico, and Peru, and ChiH, and Par a guay', have been 
rendered iip to the gnisping hand of conquest; and, because 
of the gold and the silver tliey contain, the thickly serried 
Andes have been held by the sldrts ; but the red Indian is 
still in his mountain dwellmg ; and in spite of all that fanati- 
cism and avarice, yet more fell, have been able to accom- 
plish, in the very passion and intoxication of their daring, 
Chiraborazo looks down, from his lofty dwelUng among the 
earthquakes, on the huts of his pruneval inhabitants ; and 
Orizaba yet mingles his smoke with that of fires, kindled by 
the descendants of those whose ancestors tenanted his sides. 
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before Mexico was a city, or the Atzec race had journeyed 
mto central America. 

10. Now, whenever the globe speaks in unison from everv 
point of its suiface, and history brin«rs testimony from its 
every page, we may restassiu-ed that ihore is more tlian com- 
mon instj*uction in tlie tale ; and, tlierefore, we should read 
and meditate upon it with more than ordinary attention. 

11. And why is it, that man not only clings with the great- 
est j>ertinacity to those places of the earth, to which, as we 
woidd say, nature has been the least bountiful, but also loves 
them with the most heaitfelt affection, and acquires an eleva- 
tbn of mind, a determinedness of purpose, and a joyance of 
spirit in them, more than in places which abound far more 
m the good things of this world ? The facts are certain and 
absolute ; for there is not one exception to them ; and there- 
fore the lesson that they teach us, must be wisdom. It is 
wisdom, too, which bears directly upon our present object^, 
and it is wisdom which is soon learned. 

12. It is simply this: that in those wild, and as we would 
call them, barren places, man's chief occupation and converse 
are with nature: whereas, in richer places, where there is 
more to tempt worldly ambition smd worldly enterprise^ art 
is his chief occupation, and becomes by habit his cliief enjoy- 
ment. 

Questions. — 1. What country does every man best love? 2. How 
U this proved by the Bedouin ] 3. Winch are more forul of their homes, 
the inhabitants of fertile vales, or of mountains 1 4. By what is the 
passage, ijuoted in the fourth verse represented to be uttered 1 .5. What 
places of Asia retain their original inhabitants ? (i. W'hat, of Europe 1 
7. Of Northern Africa 1 8. What parts of South America have been 
conquered, and where does the red Indian yet live 1 9. How do you 
account for the attachment of these people to their homes 1 

How are whirlmnd, handful., and beyond, sometimes erroneously prc>- 
nouDcedl 



LESSON XCIX. 

Spell and Deftne — I. Dissemble, to assume a false appeaitmce. 
B. Pbopu'si ON, rich abundance. 3. Swain, a servant employed in farm- 
bg. 4. Trib UTARY, yielding supplies. 5. Hoards, treasures, or large 
quantities of any thing laid up. 6. Ai^ternate. one following the other 
in succession. 7. Ten' ant, one who has possession of any place ; a 
dweller. 8. Rkv'elry, noisy festivity. 9. Tepid, moderately warm ; 
lukewarm. 10. I'da, a lofty mountain in the Island of Candia. 11. Ar'no, 
a river in Italy. 12. Shelvy, full of rocks ; sloping. 13. Bask, to li« 
exposed to heat. 14. Zone, a girdle j a diyision of lU^ tarth -with !•• 
qiBct to temptrature* < •" ''^\ 
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BLESSIiVGS OF 'providence EQUALLY DISPENSED. 

Goldsmith. 

1. E*RN now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And phiced on high above the storm's career. 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide. 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humble pride. 

2. When thus creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repme ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good wluch makes each humble bosom vain ? 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man ; 
.And wiser he,- whose sympathetic mind 
^Siindts in all the good of all mankind. 

3. Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendor crowned; 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
For rm your tributary stores combine ; _ 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

4. As some lone raiser, visiting his store. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 

Pleased with each good that Heaven to man suppliea; 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene to find 

Some spot to real happiness consigned. 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest. 

May gather bUss to see my fellows blest. 



£. 



Biit where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone. 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his owft ; 
Extols the treasures of hi^ stormy seas, 
And )m long nights of rev^y and ease : 
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The naked negro, panting at the hne, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for ail the good they gave. 

1. Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam. 
His fii*st, best country, ever is at home, 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shciU wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As different good, by art or nature given, 
To different nations, makes their blessinsrs even. 

1, Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 
Still grants her bliss at labor's earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied, t^ 

On Ida's cliffs, as Amo's shelvy side ; f-^^- ^ 

And though the rocky crested summit frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent, — 
Wealth, commerce, honor, liberty, content. 
Yet these each other's power so strong contest. 
That either seems destructive to the rest. 

8. Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails. 
And honor sinks where commerce long prevails ; 
Hence, every sUite to one loved blessing prone. 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the favorite happiness attends, 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 
Till, carried to excess in each domain. 
This favorite good begets peculiar paui. 

duRSTTONs. — 1. Where does the writer fancy himself situated, whil« 
fte pens this piece 1 2. Where are the Alps 1 3. What did he fancy ho 
law from his lofty hightl 4. What did they combine to yield h'iinl 
6. What did the writer desire 1 6. How does the tenant of the fri^rid 
tone and the negro of the torrid zone each regard their respective coun- 
tries 1 7. Of what does the patriot boast 1 8. What is said of Noturo 1 
9. What is the ultimate aim of all 1 "'* 

What is meant by " the line," in the fifth verse 1 Aria, The Equator 
or Equinoctial line. What pause should be made at. disdain and mind, 
ncond verse 1 Why should such pause be made 1 (Le^ XII: 9.)'.,.|Iow 
b keir parsed, last line, third verse 1 How is the emphasis oa UfMd^ 
lUM tin* and verse^ affected by its rppelitiMil 

• . -■ -r'' * ^. ' 
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LESSON C. 

Si;ell and Define — 1. RoBtNO, dressing with splendid attire; array 
mg with elegance. 2. Paradise, a place of supreme felicity and delight 
the garden of Kden. 

In reading this lesson be careful to observe the JItwI poetic pause. 

THE BIRD OF "PARADISE. 

C. B. Farnsworth. 

[This bird is ftibled to have no feet, and never to leave its birth place, the s^.) 

1. Fly on! fly on! 

The blue sky is around thee, pure and bright 

As when the sun, on- the first morning, shone 
Where thou wert cradled, robing thee in light. 

2. Those fields are nigh, — 

The angels* home ; below, the tempests dwell. 

There soft winds feed thee, and thou dost rely. 
With constant trust, on One who loves thee welL 

3. Borne on thy wing 

Of purple, gray, and gold, thy fellows near. 

Uniting in the chorus, thou didst sing 
Such songs as angels leave the heavens to hear. 

4. Thrice happy bird ! 

Would I were one of your celestial choir ; 

Jhen only where thou art, my voice were heard, 
Singing sweet hymns, instinct with sacred fire. 

5. Stay as thou art, 

Loved bird ; come not near earth, lest thou shouldst find, 

And weep the lore with me, the human heart 
Is hard alike to thee and to its kind. 

6. Eai-th keeps me here 

Awhile ; yet I shall leave it, and shall rise 

On fairer wings than thine, to skies more clear. 
Better ihan thou, — a Child of Paradise ! 

QuKSTinNS.— 1. What is fabled of the Bird of Paradise 1 2. Does tho 
"Writer address it as though it were a reality % 3. Is it represented ai 
being above or below the clouds 1 4. Who is meant by Om, last Kne, 
second verse; and who hy felluwa, second line, third verse? 5. Hrwii 
it representedfis singing 1 6. Wha^ does the writer exhort it to do. fifUi 
rerae 1 7. What does the writer dei^ire, fourth verse 1 8. Wiiat iW tf hi 
aay he shall do, and be, last ^kxi%'\ 
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What inflection does the first line take 1 Why the falling on bird^ 
oarth and fifth verses 1 (Rule VII. Note I.) With what is lAtm cob- 
Irasited, last line 1 



LESSON CI. 

Spell AND Define — 1. Neo'ative, not positive, or real. 2. Gentry, 
people of rank and distinction; a term of civility. 3. Assent'inq, 
agreeing to ; admitting as true. 4. Topic, a subject of conversation. 
5. Intrin'sic, internal ; real. 6. Parts, qualities; faculties; lUerallf/y 
portions. 7. Unwa'ry, not cautious; heedless. 8. Exhaust'ed, drawn 
oat; emptied. 9. Deport'ment, manner of action ; conduct 

A MGHTY GOOD KIND OF MAN. 

Thornton. 

1. The good qualities of a mighty good kind of man, if he 
has any, are of the negative kind. He does very little hai-m ; 
but you never find him doing any good. He is very decent 
in appearance, and takes care to have all the externals of 
sense and virtue ; but you never perfteive the heart concerned 
in any thought, word, or action. 

2. Not many love him, thougli very few think ill of him ; 
every body is his " dear sir," though he cares not a farthing 
for any body but himself. If he writes to you, though you 
have but the slightest acquaintanee with him, he begins with 
"dear sir," and ends with "I am, good sir, your ever sincere 
and affectionate friend, and most obedient humble servant." 

3. You may generally find him in company with older per- 
sons than himself, but always with richer. He doesnot talk 
much, but he has a "yes," or a "tnie sir/' or " you'lffiiferve ' 
very right, sir," for every word that is said ; which, with the 
oli gentry, that love to hear themselves talk, makes him pass 
for a mighty sensible and discerning, as well as a mighty 
good kind of a man. 

It is so familiar to him to be agreeable, and he has such a 
habit of assenting to every thing said in company, that he does 
it without the trouble of thinking what he is about. I have 
known such a one, after having approved an observation, made . 
by one of a company, assent with " what you say is very 
just," to an opposite sentiment advanced by another ; and I 
nave frequently heard him contradict himself iixQ times during 
the same conversation. 

6. As the weather is a principal and favorite topic with 
* mighty good kind of man," you may make him agree that 
it is very hot, very cold, veify cloudy, a fine aunshinft^ca ^ 
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rains, BROWS, li.uls, or froescs, all in the same hour. The 
wind may be liijjh, or not blow nt ail ; it miiy be iiast, west, 
Dorili, or soutli, or iti any p<iiut of the com}jass. or any point 
not in the compass, juat as 3-ou please. This makes him a 
mighty agret^ble companion, ua well as a mighty good kind 
of man, 

a. No man is half so happy in his friendship. Almost 
every one he names is a fritnd of his, and eiery friend, a 
mighty good kind of man. I bad the lienor of wnlking lately 
with one of those good creatures, and I believe be pulled off 
his liat to every third person he met, with a " how do you do, 
my dear sir ?""though I found !ie hardly knew the names of 
fii'e of these intimate iiequaiiitances. 

1. I was highly entertained with the greeting between ray 
oompunion, and anotlier mighty good kind of man, whom we 
met in the Strand. Yon would have thought they were broth- 
ers, and had not seen one another for many years, by their 
mutual expressions of joy at meeting. 7'liey talked together, 
not with a design of opposing, but through eagerness to ap- 
prove what each other said. I caught them frequently cry- 
ing "yes," together, and, " very true," "you are ver^ right, 
my dear sir ;" and at last, having exhausted their favonte topiD 
of ncw.s, and of the weather, they coneluded by each begging 
to have the vast pleasure of an agrceuMe evening witli the 
other, very soon ; but parted without naming either time or 
place. ;v„^^ , - 

8. I roust owQ.MBN^^ood man, and a man of sense, cer- 
tiunlyshouhi havdpvery tiling tliat this kind of man liaa; yet, 
if he possesses no more, much is wanting to finish and com- 
plete his character. Many are decciviwi by French paste ; it 
bas Che luster and brilliancy of a real. diamond ; but the want 

. of hardness, the essenlial property of this valuable jewel, 
discovers the counterfeit, aud shows it to be of no intiinmB 

. wiiue whatevier, - 

0. If tlie head and the heart are left out in a man's char- 
Bcter, you will vainly look for true worth and merit. But it 
oftfi^^ hap pens, that these mighty good kind of men are 
wolviis in- sheep's ^tfiing ; that their want of parts is sup- 

'■*'-■'>' '-by HJ*}nbundanee of cunning, and the outward Iwhavior 
k portment caJculaiud to entrap the short-sighted and 

1 yon say of the qoSlitiCT of the individna. 
imiinny is ho jren-rally foiinil 1 3. Dues lia 
said, nbetbei true or false] 4. la mcba 




^•^ 
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penon go.nemlly hypocritical in his conduct 1 5. What is meant Uj 
" wolves in sheep's clothing," last verse 1 

With what inflection is the last pause hut one in a sentence generally 
reail 1 Can you refer to an example in this lesson ? What antithetic 
terms (irst line, sec»)n<I verse 1 On what principle is himself emphatic, 
leoond verse 1 (Lea. VIII. Note VIII.) 



LESSON CII. 



Spkll and Define — 1. Eu'logy, a speech in praise of a person. 
Su Pkr pet'uate, to cause to endure ; to preserve for ever. 3. Em'ulous, 
desirous of e(}ualing, or excelUng. 4. Mar'tial, warUke. 5. Adroit'- 
NE8B, dexterity ; ease of movement. 6. Subterraneous, being under 
the earth. 7. Trans' itory, quickly passing; vanishing. 8. Rehearse', 
to relate ; to repeat. 

DEATH OF HAMILTON. 

NOTT. 

1. A SHORT time since, and he who is the occasion of our 
KHTOws, was the ornament of his country. He stood on an 
eminence, and glory covered him. From that eminence he 
has fallen, — suddenly, for ever fallen. His intarcourse with 
the living world, is now ended ; and those who would here- 
after find him, must seek him in the grave. There, cold and 
lifeless, is the heart which just now was the seat of friend- 
ship. There, dim and sightless is the eye, whose radiant and 
enlivening orb beamed with intelligence ; and there, closed 
for ever are those lips, on whose persuasive accents wf have 
RO often, and so lately, hung with transpgrV 

2. From the darkness which rests'^t^jroCjiis tomb, there 
proceeds, methinks, a light, in which it is pearly seen, that 
those gaudy objects which men pursue, are" only phantoms. 
In this light, how dimly shines the splendor of victory, — how 
humbly appears the majesty of grandeur ! The bubble, which 
seemed to have so much solidity, is bui*st, and we again. see 
that all below the sun is vanity. 

3. True, the funeral eulogy has been pronounced. The-_ 
sad and solemn procession has moved. The badge of mourn- 
Injr has already been decreed, and presently the sculptured 
marble will lift up its front, proud to perpetuate thename^f ; 
Hamilton, and rehearse to the passing traveler his aTrfues. 
Just tributes ojF respect! And to the livifig, useful. But to 
him, moldering in his narrow and humble habitation, "^^r^ 
are they ? How vain ! how unavailing ! 

4. Approach and behold, while I lift from his se] 
•ts covering. Ye, admirers of his greatness, 
his talents and his fame, apprdach, a^ T 



«* 



^ 



'^''^■^ 
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How pale ! how silent ! No martial bands admire the adroit« 
ness of his movements. No fascinated throng weep, and melt, 
and tremble at liis eloquence ! — Amazing change ! A shroud ! 
a coffin ! a narrow subterraneous cabin 1 Tliis is all that now 
remains of Hamilton ! And is tliis all that remains of bim ? 
During a life so transitory, what lasting monument then can 
our fondest hopes erect ? 

6. My brethren ! we stand on the borders of an awfdl gult I 
which is swallowing up all things human. And is there, | 
amidst this universal wreck, nothing stable, nothing abiding, 
nothing immortal, on which poor, -frail, dying man, caa 
fasten ? 

6. Ask the hero, ask the statesman, whose wisdom you 
have been accustomed to revere, and he will tell jo\l He 
will tell you, did I say ? He has already told you, from his 
death-bed, and his illumined spirit will whisper from tlw 
heavens, with well-known eloquence, the solemn admonition : 
** Mortals ! hastening to the tomb, and once the companions 
of my pilgrimage; take warning, and avoid my errors. Culti- 
vate the virtues I have recommended. Choose the Savior I i 
have chosen. Live disinterestedly. Live for immortaHty. ^ 
And would you rescue any thing from final dissolution, lay it 
up in God." 

Q,URSTiONS. — 1. What allusion is made to the death of Hamilton, fint 
verse 1 2. What is meant by the light represented as proceeding finoB 
his tomb 1 3. What effect had it 1 4. Where does the speaker say we 
stand"? 5. What is meant by "the awful guUl" 6. How will ¥08 
answer the question, close of the fifth verse 1 7. Who is representea ai 
uttering the quotation, last verse 1 8. What instruction do^it givel 

What inflection do the exclamations take, third and fourth venesl 
Is bretkren, fifth verse, a dissyllable, or trisyllable 1 



LESSON cm. 

Spell and Define — 1. Excursions, rambles; wanderings. 2. BRiWL- 
ING, roaring ; litcrdUy, quarrelinjj. 3. Reaches, distances from one bank 
of a river to the other;* extensions. 4. Llxu'riant, rank of (prowth; 
abundant. 5.«.S^an'guine.'/^<?/"«^///, full of hloo<l; here vicana cofident; 
ardent. (J Utility, usefulness. 7. Actu a ted, moved ; put in actiiML 
8. Pervaded, extended throu<rh all parts. 9. Penetrated, entered, 

Eierced. 10. Chor'isters. leaders of bands of singers; kcrc mcanSfi)iit 
irds. 11. Ref'use, that which is rejected ; worthless remains. 

FOREST SCENERY. 

1, By deg/ees, as custom reconciled me more and more to 
lasting, aod long rambles, I extended my excursions farther 
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from home, and sometimes remained out all day, without 
tasting food, or resting myself, except for a few minutes upon 
the trunk of some decayed old tree, or moss-covered rock. 
The country, though in a great degree in its native state of 
wildness, was full of romantic beauties. 

2. Ihe Mohai^k is one of the most charming of rivers, 
sometimes brawling among ragged rocks, or darting swiftly 
through long, narrow reaches, and here and there, as at the 
little Falls, and again at the Cohoes, darting down high, 
perpendicular rocks, in sheets of milk-white foam. But its 
general character is that of repose and quiet. 

8. It is no where so broad but that rural objects, and rural 
Boonds, may be seen and heard distinctly from one side to 
the other. In many places the banks on either hand, are 
composed of rich meadows, or flats y as they were denomina- 
ted by the early Dutch settlers, so nearly on a level with 
the surface of the water, as to be almost identified with it at 
a distance, were it not for the rich fringe of water willows, 
that skirt it on either side, and mark the Mnes of separation. 

4. In these rich pastures may now be seen the lowing 
herds, half-hidden in the luxuriant grass, and a little farther 
on, out of the reach of the spring freshets, the comfortable 
farm-houses of many a sanguine country squire, who dreams 
(rf boundless wealth from the Grand Canal, and, in his admi- 
ration of the works of man, forgets the far greater beauty, 
grandeur, and utility of the wffks of his Maker. But I am 
to describe the scenery as it was in the days of my boyhood, 
when, like Nimrod, I was a mighty hunter. 

6. At the tune of which I speak, all that was to be seen, 
was of the handy work of nature, except the little settle- 
ment, over which presided the patriarch, Veeder. We Were 
the advance guard of civilization, and a few steps beyond .. 
us, was the region of primeval forests, composed oiT^elms 
and maples, oaks and pines, that seemed as if theivv ^eeds 
had been sown at the time of the delude, and that they had 
been growing ever since. I have^sfifl a distinct recollec- 
tion, — I might almost say perceptioni^^ cit t]ie gM*in and damps 
which pervaded these chilling shades, where the suwmer sim 
never penetrated, and in whose recesses the^ very light was 
of a greenish hue. / ^. • 

6. Here, especially a^j«ig 'tte Bttle streams, many of 
which are now dried u]^ Jvifee opening of the earth to the 
tun-beams, every rock ana piece of moldering wood, wa« 
wrapped in a carpet ^ green moss, fostered isitA toai^ i^&aaoc 
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velvet luxuriance by the everlasting damps, that, unlike the 
dews of heaven, fell all the day, as well as all the night 
Herp and there a flower reared its pale head among the rank- 
ness of the sunless vegetation, but it was without fragrance^ 
and almost without life, for it withered as soon as plucked 
from the stem. 

7. I do not remember ever to have heard a singing bird 
in these forests, except just on the outer skirts, fronting the 
south, where occasionally a robin chirped, or a thrush sung 
its evening chant. These tiny choristers seem almost actu- 
ated by the vanity of human beings ; for I have observed, 
they appear to take peculiar delight in the neighborhood of 
the habitations of men, where they have listeners to their 
music. They do not like to sing, where there is no one to 
hear them. 

8. The very insects of the wing, seemed almost to hate 
abandoned the gloomy solitude, to sport in the sunshine 
among the flowers. Neither butterfly nor grasshopper 
abided there, and the honey bee never came to array him- 
self in his yellow garments. He is the companion of the 
white man, and seems content to be his slave, to toil for him 
all summer, only that he may be allowed the enjoyment of 
the refuse of his own labors in the winter. 

9. To plunge into the recesses of these woods, was like 
descending into a cave under ground. There was the cool- 
ness, the dampness, and the. obscurity of twilight. Yet cus- 
tom made me love these solitudes, and many are the days, I 
have spent among them, with my dog and gun, and no other 
guide but the sun in heaven, and the moss on the north side 
of the trees. 

Q,ESTiovs. — 1. How is the Mohawk described ? 2. How, the adja- 
cent country at the time of its first settlement 1 3. What is said of iti 
present aspect 1 4. What, of its forests before the country was settled 1 
5 What, of their appearance 1 6. What, of the birds and insects 1 7. Ta 
what was an entrance into those woods like 1 8. How does the desciip 
tion of the country given, compare with its present condition 1 9. Sf 
what means was the writer enabled to know where he was, when travel* 
ing in these woods 1 

What inflection should be made at the commas, first verae, and what 
Rule for the same? Should the second verse be read with uniform 
rapidity 1 How should objects, sounds^ distinctly, meadows, willows. Uiird 
verse, be pronounced 1 How should the termination of each woid be 
markfidi in order to artkulate distinctly 1 (Les. L 6. 4th.) 
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LESSON CIV. 

Spell and Dkpine — 1. Col'umns, long, round pillars of wood or 
none, used to support a building ; here vieans, the trees. 2. Nbstlrd, 
housed, as in a nest; chenshed. 3. Em a na' tion, that which pro- 
seeds from a source. 4. Perch, a branch on which fowls may light ; 
a pole. 5. Wells, issues forth, as water from the earth. 6. Annihilated, 
reduce<l to nothing. 7. Coh' o nal, a crown; a wreath. 8l An' ces- 
TORS, those that precede in the order of nature ; here means^ the <Jd de- 
cayed trees. 9. Arch, cunning; sly; shrewd. 10. Re-as suitb', to 
restore coura^ to; to free from fear. 11. Pal' T£r ing, hesitating; 
tiemUing; failing. 

FOREST HWIN. 

Bryant. 

1. Father, Thy hand 

Hath reared these venerably. columns; Thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith^ rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They, in Thy sun. 

Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breezy 

And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow. 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 

Among their branches, till, at last, they stood. 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark. 

Fit shrine for humble worshipers to hold 

Communion with their Maker. 

2. These dim vaults. 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride. 

Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race, to change the form 

Of Thy fair works. But Thou art here,— Thou fill'si 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summits of these trees. 

In music ; — Thou art in the cooler breath, 

That, from the inmost darkness of the place. 

Comes, scarcely felt ; — ^the barky trunks, the grdund. 

The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with Thee. 

8. Here is continual worship ; — nature, here. 

In the tranquility that Thou dost love, 
Enjoys Thy presence. Noiselessly, around. 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, 'midst its herbii. 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of aU the good it does. 
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velvet luxuriance by the everlasting damps, that, unlike the 
dews of heaven, fell all the day, as well as all the night. 
Herp and there a flower reared its pale head among the rank- 
ness of the sunless vegetation, but it was without fragrance^ 
and almost without life, for it withered as soon as plucked 
from the stem. 

7. I do not remember ever to have heard a singing bird 
in these forests, except just on the outer skirts, fronting the 
south, where occasionally a robin chirped, or a thrush sung 
its evening chant. These tiny choristers seem almost actu- 
ated by the vanity of human beings ; for I have observed, 
they appear to take peculiar delight in the neighborhood of 
the habitations of men, where they have listeners to their 
music. They do not like to sing, where there is no one to 
hear them. 

8. The very insects of the wing, seemed almost to hate 
abandoned the gloomy solitude, to sport in the sunshine 
among the flowers. Neither butterfly nor grasshopper 
abided there, and the honey bee never came to array him- 
self in his yellow garments. He is the companion of the 
white man, and seems content to be his slave, to toil for him 
all summer, only that he may be allowed the enjoyment of 
the refuse of his own labors in the winter. 

9. To plunge into the recesses of these woods, was like 
descending into a cave under ground. There was the cool- 
ness, the dampness, and the.obscurity of twilight. Yet cus- 
tom made me love these solitudes, and many are the days, I 
have spent among them, with my dog and gim, and no other 
guide but the sun in heaven, and the moss on the north side 
of the trees. 

Q,ESTiovs. — 1. How is the Mohawk described ? 2. How, the adja- 
cent country at the time of its first settlement 1 3. What is said of iti 
present aspect 1 4. What, of its forests before the country was settled 1 
5 What, of their appearance 1 6. What of the birds and insects 1 7. Ta 
what was an entrance into those woods like 1 8. How does the descrip 
tion of the country given, compare with its present condition 1 9. Sf 
what means was the writer enabled to know where he was, when travel- 
ing in these woods 1 

What inflection should be made at the commas, first verae, and what 
Rule for the same? Should the second verse be read with uniform 
rapidity ? How should objects, sounds^ distiTicUy, meadows, willows, third 
Terse, be pronounced 1 How should the termination of each woid be 
marked, in order to artkulate distinctly 1 (Les. L 6. 4th.) 
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LESSON CIV. 

Sprll and Dkpine — 1. CoL'UMNs, long, round pniara of wood or 
none, used to support a building; here vuaiis, the trees. 2. Nkstlrd, 
housed, as in a nest; chenshed. 3. Em a na' tion, that which pro- 
seeds from a source. 4. Perch, a branch on which fowls may light ; 
a pole. 5. Wells, issues forth, as water from the earth. 6. Annihilated, 
reduced to nothing. 7. Coh' o nal, a crown; a wreath. S. An' ces- 
TORS, those that precede in the order of nature ; here means^ the <Jd de- 
cayed trees. 9. Arch, cunning; sly; shrewd. 10. Re-as suite', to 
restore coura^ to; to free from fear. 11. Fal' T£r iNO, hesitating; 
tremUing; failing. 

FOREST HWIN. 

Bryant. 

1. Father, Thy hand 

Hath reared these venerably. columns; Thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith^ rose 

All these fair ranks of trees. They, in Thy sun. 

Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breezy 

And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow. 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 

Among their branches, till, at last, they stood. 

As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark. 

Fit shrine for humble worshipers to hold 

Communion with their Maker. 

2. These dim vaults. 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride. 

Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race, to change the form 

Of Thy fair works. But Thou art here,— Thou fill'si 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 

That run along the summits of these trees. 

In music ; — TTiou art in the cooler breath, 

That, from the inmost darkness of the place. 

Comes, scarcely felt ; — ^the barky trunks, the grdund. 

The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with Thee. 

8. Here is continual worship ; — nature, here. 

In the tranquility that Thou dost love, 
Enjoys Thy presence. Noiselessly, around. 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, 'midst its hcrbii. 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of aU the good it does. 
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4. Thou hast not left 

Xhj^lf without a witness, in these shades, 
;Of .yhj peifecUons. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
' ^lEgTJIiiftjg^^ speak of Thee. This mighty oak, — 
<« -SIt vSteewmorable trunk I stand and seem 

AlmdU||riM0|uated, — not a prince, 
* fouaU tm^^SiiMi^d^ world beyond the deep, 
^ * um *^^^ ^ ^^^ his MO^Sir^s loftily as he 

^^'99ii^efffi^1^ffaS&. ^onal of leaves, with which 
*V . ^y haSl has grained him. 

6. Nestled at 'life root 

Is beauty, such as UQqps not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. Tlu|t|(delicate forest flower. 
With scented breath," anolppk so like a smile. 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold. 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. 

.6. My heart is awed within me, when I thiidc 

-^ > Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
■ In silence, round me, — ^the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on Thy works, I read 
The lesson of Thy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old and die, — but see, again. 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
W Youth presses, — ever gay and beautifid youth,— 
In all its Ihsautiful forms. 

* ■ 

*/. These lofty trees 

Wave not less prolHJLlj^ that their ancestors 
Holder beneath them: ^^ Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth's charm^^ upon her bosom yet. 
After the flight of untold centuries. 
The freshness of her far beginning lies. 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy, Death, — ^yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne, — ^the sepulcher. 
And, of the triumphs of his ghastly foe. 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came fortk 
From Thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 
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There have been holy men who hid themselves 
ep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
eir hves to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
le generation bom with them, nor seemjed^v 'W' 
ss aged than the hoary trees and'rbclflte^*"^- V ''. 
ound them ; — and there have beeh^" " 
10 deemed it were not well to pass 
t let me often to these solitifljb^ 
th*e, and in thy presence re-assiire^- ■ ^ .. . . . jjkJUfik * ■*■ 
feeble ^drtue. Here, its enefliies, "" '^?^- ^^ "* 
3 passions, at Thy plamer footsteps, slnank, 
d tremble, and are still. .. ' 

Oh, God! whenThDtt" ■ 
5t scare the world withi^einpests, set on firo 
; heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill 
:li all the waters of the firmament, 
5 swift, dark whirlwind that uproots the woodd> 
I drowns the villages ; when, at Thy call, 
rises the great deep, and throws hiniself 
Dn the continent, and overwhelms 
cities, — who forgets not, at the sight 
these tremendous tokens of Thy power, , ^ 

pride, and lays his strifes and folhes by ? 

Oh, from these sterner aspects of Thy face, . ■ ' 
re me and mine, nor let us need the wrath v^;. " 

l;he mad, imchained elements to teach 
o rules them. Be it ours to meditate, ,4^ t' 

.hese calm shades. Thy milder majesty, W 

\ to the beautiful order of Thy works, 
IB to conform the order of our lives. 

. .- J ■ 
ONS. -1. What is meant by ".verdant roof ?" 2. What allusion 
to tie age of the trees 1 3i For what are they a fit shrine 1 
at do they not report 1 5. What continual worship is in the 
G. What is said of the mighty oak 1 7. Of tlfe forest flower 1 
change b constantly going on among the trees 1 9. Does age 
if charms 1 10. What have some holy men done 1 11. WbAt 
5 us forget our pride, and lay our strifes and follies by 1 

it does the pronoun its^ in the eighth verse, refer 1 With wKit 
oice should the ninth verse be read? With what, the iast-1 
le in the third verse, is the most difiicult to articulate diftlncdy, 
1 

12 
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4. Thou hast not left 

^lipself without a witness, in these shades, 
^Qf .Thj perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grw» 



«■»' 



> 4 



k of Thee. This mighty oak,-— 
^ ^y l^j^se^Baiflj^able trunk I stand and seem 
jMmoS||riiw — not a prince, 

'fa all lKilf^mii4rQl<^ world beyond the deep, 
*^E'e r wore hk ja^yiVrss loftily as he 
^^IW^aMdttrifi^eSi iorpnal of leaves, with which 
fty h3f has gra^a him. 

6. Nestled at'lfe root 

Is beauty, such as MQqpas not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. Th£Ji|46licate forest flower. 
With scented breath," anolopk so like a smile. 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold. 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. 



. .6. My heart is awed within me, when I thiiA 

.^ .y"'^f *^® great nuracle that still goes on, 
■ In silence, round me, — ^the perpetual work 
Of Thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on Thy works, I read 
The lesson of Thy own eternity. 
Lo ! ail grow old and die, — but see, again. 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Sli Youth presses, — ever gay and beautiful youth,— 
In all its b^utiful forms. 

Y. These lofty trees 

Wave not less pitib^ij^ that their ancestors 
Holder beneath them: , Oh, there is not lost 
One of earth's charm^^ upon her bosom yet. 
After the flight of untold centimes. 
The freshness of her far beginning lies. 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy, Death, — ^yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne, — ^the sepulcher. 
And, of the triumphs of his ghastly foe. 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came fortk 
From Thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 
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8- There have been holy men who liid themselves 

Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation bom with them, nor seemed ^ '1*S; 
L€ss aged than the hoary trees an(f rocW^* v ■ ' •. ^ 
Around them ; — and there have beeh%iBJIf jjfti 
Who deemed it were not well to Dasja^liaRTOi ; 
But let me often to these sohtiX"^ 
Retire, and in thy presence re-assilrer- • - ..^^ jbytiy^ , 
My feeble ^'irtue. Here, its enemies, ^^**** ' 
The passions, at Thy plainer footsteps, shank, 
Ajid tremble, and are still. 

9. Oh, God! whenThfl^i" 

Dost scare the world witlrtempests, set on firo 

rhe heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill 

With all the waters of the firmament, 

rhe swift, dark whirlwind that uproots the woodt, 

Ajid drowns the villages ; when, at Thy call, 

Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 

tJpon the continent, and overwhelms 

its cities, — who forgets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokeas of Thy power, 

ilis pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ? 

10. Oh, from these sterrifir '4.wciA fA Tttj i^A, 
Spire me and mine, nor \h\ il^ r.'-M ir.", wrath 

01 ihe mad, unchained eierc^r.*.* V/ Visv^r* 
Who rules them. Be i: o-ir^ y, ::.''A*^.'-^t 
In these calm shades, Tr.j :/.:.':«:/ ;r-i.^.*7» 
And to the beauiifsl ori^.- of Ir-j w'ofk*. 
Leam to confoTC iL^ criftr 'A var Bres- 



k made to ti-« 

4. Of what do 

forest 1 6. 

6. What cban^ 

lessen th^ir 

rill maiLe ia» ^x 

To what dM t2>* jc^coon i:; ia 'ie 15^.^ ^s'^.^C'WW UIT 1^^ 
tone of ▼ow* «*-=:•? ^*- nmth T»ne te -wd'- ^ *!lZ^ £l3^. 




Which Hue in tb* ttbd «ene U ^ aacm aS^ti* 
and v'Siy 1 
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LESSON cy. 

BwWLL AND Define — 1. HANauET, a feast. 2. Proportion, fonn 
shape. 3. Sun'dered, separated ; parted. 4. Nees'ings, sneezings, 
spoudngs of a sea-animal, as of a whale. 5. Nbth'er, lower, or bei 
under. 6. Ha ber'oe on, a defensive armor for the neck or bre< 
7. Sbeth'ing, baling. 8. Cal'dron, a large kettle. 

THE LEVIATHAN. 

Bible. 

1. Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ? 

Or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? 

Canst thou put a hook into his nose ? 

Or bore his jaw through with a thorn ? 

Will he make many supplications imto thee ? 

Will he speak soft words unto thee ? 

Will he make a covenant with thee ? 

Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever ? 

Wilt thou pl^y with him as with a bird ? 

Or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? 

Shall thy companions make a banquet of him ? 

Shall they part him among the merchants ? 

Canst thou fill his skin wi4;h barbed irons ? 

Or his head with fish spears ? 

2. Lay thine hand upon him, — 
Remember the battle, do no mdre. 
Beh61d, the hope of him is in vain : 

Shall not one be cast down even at the sight of him? 
%W J|k80 liei^e that dare stir him up : 




f^sn is able to stand before me ? 
=Mth prevented me, that I should repay him ? 
^ Whatsoever is under the whole heaven, is mine. 

8. I witt-t^glrooot^^ parts, nor his power, 
'Nor his comely proportion. 
Who can discovei*J^ face of his garment ? 
Or tdio-oan ^5<ftfte liifhiifcyith his double bridle ? 
Who can open the dobrs^f his face ? 
Hia teeth are verrible rouiSQ about. 
His scales are his pride, •*. 
Shut up together as with t^lose seal. 
One is so near to another, * 
That no air can come between thihi. 
They are joined one to another, ,*' 
Tbejr stick together, that they caxkt£t \m tondered. 
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By his neesings a light doth shine. 

And his eyes ere hke the eyeUds of the morning. 

L Out of his mouth go burning lamps. 
And sparks of fire leap out. 
Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
- As out of a seething pot or caldron. 
His breath kindleth coals. 
And a flame goeth out of his mouth. 
In his neck remaineth strength. 
And sorrow is turned into joy before him. 
The flakes of his flesh are joined together : 
They are firm in themselves ; they can not be mored. 
His heart is as firm as a stone ; 
Yea, as hard as a piece of the nether millstone. 

5. When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid : 
By reason of breakings they purify themselves. 
The sword of him that layeth at him, can not hold : 
The spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 
He esteemeth iron as straw. 
And brass as rotten wood. 
The arrow can not make him flee ; 
Slingstones are turned with him into stubble : 
Darts are counted as stubble : 
He laugheLh at the shaking of a spear. * * 

6« He maketh the deep to boil like a pdt : "■*''. 
He maketh the sea like a pot of bintment. ' / 

He maketh a path to shine after him ; 
One would think the deep to be hoary. 
Apon earth there is not his like, ♦♦-i-:*-^ 
Who is made without fear. 
He beholdeth all high things, — 
He is king over all the children of j^tkifi^ 

. Questions. — 1. Does the leviathan live on land or in water 1 3. Who 
te meant hy me^ second verse 1 3. What is meant by, " the face of his 
garment," third verse % 4. What, by " Ae doors of his face T 5. What 
J8 said of his scales 1 6. What is meant by " eyelids of the morning 1" 
'• What is said of his strength, fiftR' verse 1 8. Is there any animal that 
^ compare with him 1 9. What is meant l^* " children of pride," last 
ine? 

M^th what inflections. mould the questions in Ibft &ti^N«tii^\i^iMbiirv 
nitb ifhaJt, thz ^OMtuui* id the Uurd venel 
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LESSON CYI. 

Spell and Define — 1. Rec'ti tude, uprightness; correctness of con- 
duct. 2. A ban'don ment, a forsaking. 3. iNTEGRirr, honesty. 
4. Emrr'gency, a pressing necessity ; literally^ a rising out. 5. Pre- 
dict', foretell. 6. Com'plai sance, a pleasing manner or deportment 
7. Secular, worldly ; not religious. 8. Scru'pu lous, careful ; cau- 
tious in decision, from a fear of doing wrong. 9. Competition, strife to 
gain the same object as cinother. 10. Tamper, to meddle ; to trifle with. 
11. Pliable, easy to be bent ; readily yielding. 12. Expeditious, quick ; 
speedy. 13. Pelf, money ; riches. 

LOVE OF APPLAUSE. 

Hawes. 

1. To be insensible to public opinion, or to the estimation 
in wliich we are held by others, indicates any thing, rather 
than a good and generous spirit. It is indeed the mark of 
a low and worthless character, devoid of principle, and, there- 
fore, devoid of shame. A young man is not far from rnin, 
when he can say, without blushing, " I don*t care what others 
think of me." 

2. But to have a proper regard to public opinion, is one 
thing ; to make that opinion our rule of action is quite an- 
other. The one we may cherish consistently with the purest 
virtue, and the most unbending rectitude ; the dther we can 
not adopt, without an utter abandonment of principle, and 
disregard of duty. 

3. The young ^man whose great aim is to please, who 
makes the opinion -and favor of others his rule and motive 
of action, stands ready to adopt any sentiment, or pursue 
any course of conduct, however false and criminal, provided 
only that. i J be popular. In every emergency > his first ques- 
tion is, what will my companions, what will the world think 
and say of me» 3) I adopt this, or that course of conduct? 
Duty, the eternal laws of rectitude, are not thought of. Cus- 
tom, fashion, popular favor, — these are the things, that rill 
his entire vision, and decide every question of opinion and 
duty. 

4. Such a man can nev^ be trusted ; for he has no in- 
tegrity, and no independence of mind, to obey the dictates 
of rectitude. He is at ,the mercy of every casual impulse and 
change of populai;^pimon ; and you can no more tell whether 
he will be right or irrong to-morrow, than you can predict 
the course of the > wind, or what shape the clouds will then 
assume. a 

5. And what is the in^^^ifflM^u^^ oC this weak and 
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foolish regard to the opinions of others ? What, the end of 
thus acting in compliance with custom, in opposition to one's 
own convictions of duty ? It is to lose the esteem and re- 
spect of the very men whom you thus attempt to please. 
Your defect of principle, and hollow-heartedness, are easily 
perceived ; and though the persons, to whom you thus sacri- 
fice your conscience, may affect to commend your complai- 
sance, you may be assured, that, inwardly, they despise you 
for it. 

6. Young men hardly commit a greater mistake, than to 
think of gaining the esteem of others, by yielding to their 
wishes, contrary to their own sense of duty. Such conduct 
is always morally wrong, and rarely fails to deprive one, both 
of self-respect and the respect of others. 

7. It is very common for young men, just commencing 
business, to imagine that, if they would advance their secu- 
lar interests, they must not be very scrupulous in binding 
themselves down to the strict rules of rectitude. They must 
conform to custom ; and if, in buying and selling, they some- 
times say the things that are not true, and do the things 
that are not honest ; why, their neighbors do the same ; and 
verily, there is no getting along without it. There is so 
much competition and rivalry, that to be strictly honest, and 
yet succeed in business, is out of the question. 

8. Now, if it were indeed so, I would say to a young man ; 
then, quit your business. Better dig, and beg too, than to 
tamper with conscience, and sin against God. But, is it sd ? 
— is it necessary in order to succeed io/" business, that you 
should adopt a standard of morals, morela^x and pliable, than 
the one placed before you in the Bible ? . 

9. Perhaps for a time, a rigid adherence to rectitude might 
bear hard upon you ; but how would it*be in thi/^nd ? Pos- 
sibly, your neighbor, by being less scrupuli^ than yourself, 
may invent a more expeditious way of aiftjuiring a fortune. 
If he is willing to violate the dictates of *conscience,-^to He 
and cheat, and trample on the rulefi of justice and honesty, 
he may, indeed, get the start . pf y ju, and I'ise suddenly to 
wealth and distinction. i ^ ''.; 

10. But would you envy him his riches,, or be willing to 
place yourself in his situation? Sudden wealth, especially 
when obtained by dishonest mean^; ^v^ fails of bringing 
with it sudden ruin. Those who suMjiHM^it, are of course, 
b( ggared in their morals, and ye ohec^^ry soon, beggared 
in property. Their ^ches arMofrupted ; and while they 
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bring the curse of God on their immediate possessors, they 
usually ent^ misery and ruin upon then* families. 

11. If it be admitted, then, that strict integrity is not al- 
ways the shortest way to success ; is it not the surest, the 
happiest, and the best ? A young man of thorough integrity, 
may, it is true, find it difficult in the midst of dishonest com- 
petitors and rivals, to start in his business or profession ; but 
how long, ere he will surmount every difficulty, — draw around 
him patrons and fiends, and rise in the confidence and sup- 
. port of . u^^ wiw-inow him ? 

■ 1^ 'Whai,*'ii' in pursuing this course, you should not, at 
'^th'e'^)Se"X)f- life, have so much money by a few hundred dol- 
lars ?, . Will not a fair character, an approving conscience, 
' ■' ai^d. ?iija '..approving God, be an abimdant compensation for 
^^Hjjfl^'Httle deficiency of pelf? 0, there is an hour coming, 
^ when one whisper of an approving mind, one smile of an ap- 
■ prpring God, will be accounted of more value, than the 
Jirfealth of a thousand worlds hke this. In that hour, my 
young friends, nothing will sustain you, but the conscious- 
ness of having been governed in hfe by worthy and good 
principles. 

Questions. — I. Ought we to be wholly regardless of the opinion of 
others in relation to ourselves 'i 2. How should we regard public oinn- 
ion 1 3. How is one situated who adopts public opinion as a rule of 
action 1 4 How is such a one regarded by others 1 5. What erroneous 
opinions are frequently entertained by young men. just commencing 
business 1 6. What is said of those who acquire a fortune dishonestlyl 

. What relative terms are found in the second verse 1 What inflection 
has each 1 Why is rule, second ver^e, emphatic 1 Why the falling in- 
flection at sOf and Bible, eighth verse ? (Rule I. Note I.) What inflec- 
tion at best J eleventh verse 1 
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LESSQN CVII. 

Spell and Define — I.'Mos'lem, a name given to a Mohammedan 
or a follower of Mohammed. 2. Ahch'i tect ure, style of buiMing; 
the art of building. 3. Pe nin'sd la, a portion of land nearly sur- 
rounded by water. 4. Le git'i mate, lawful. 5. Inundation, literallyf 
an overflow of water. 6. Tours, a city in France. 7. Volup'tuous, 




Deit^. 12. Chiv'al ry (shiv'al ry). a military dignity founded on th« 
services of soldiers on horseback, who were culled knights ; the system 
of knighthood. 13. Ex ot'ic, a plant removed from its native soil 
14. Is'o LA TED, detached from others of a like kind. 15. Me men'to, 
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lomething to awaken memory; a memorial. 16. Orient'il, 
17. Inscription, that which is written on something. 

Note. — The Moors, a nation of Mohammedans, who now pnndpallT 
mhabit the northern parts of Africa, originated from the Arabs. Thw 
conquered the Spanish peninsula in the eighth century, and established 
a flourishing empire ; but were dispossessed of it, and expelled, after 
their dominion had lasted about 800 years. r— — ^ 

MOSLEM RULE IN SPAIN. - , 

* , W, iBvwa. 

[Reflections at the palace of AlhambouX ' ' " 

1. As I sat watching the effect of the declining^^jlighi 
upon this Moorish pile, I was led into a consideration ^mt . ^ 
light, elegant, and voluptuous character of its intemal^^l^lk 
fcecture, and to contrast it with the grand but gloomy sdledS?!^llM 
nity of the edifices, reared by the Spanish conqtierprs* TJja • 
very architecture thus bespeaks the opposite and ifrecoQal^ 

ble natures of the two warlike people, who so long battled 
here for the mastery of the peninsula. 

2. By degrees, I fell into a course of musing upon the 
^gular fortunes of the Moors, whose whole existence is as 
a tale that is told. Potent and durable as was their dominion, 
we scarcely know how to call them. They were a nation 
without a legitimate country, or a name. A remote wave 
of the great Arabian inundation, cast upon the shores of 
Europe, they seem to have all the impetus of the first rush 
of the torrent. 

3. Their career of conquest, from the rock of Gibraltar to . 
the cUffs of the Pyrenees, was as rapid and brilliant, as the 
Moslem victories of Syria and Egypt. Nay, had thay not 
been checked on the plains of Toiirs, all France, all Europe, 
might have been overrun lyith the ,fiaffife facility, as the em- 
pires of the East, and the cres<5§nt might at this day have 
glittered on the fanes of Paris i^ pf.Jjondon. 

4. Repelled within the limits of thj Pyrenees, the mixed 
hordes of Asia and Africa, that formed this great irruption, 
gave up the Moslem principle of conquest, and sought to 
estabUsh in Spain a peaceful and permanent dominion. As 
conquerors, their heroism was only equaled by their modera- 
tion ; and in both, for a time, they excelled the nations with 
whom they contended. Severed from their native homes, 
ihey loved the land given th«m, as they supposed, by Allah, 
and' strove to . embellish it with every thing that could pro- 
tnote the happiness of man. 

.i 
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6. Laying the foundation of their power in a system of 
•wise and equitable laws, diligently cultivating the arts and 
4KkenQ(s8y and promoting agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
inerce,' they gradually formed an empire, imrivaled for its 
prosperity by any of the empires of Christendom ; and dili- 
gently drawing around them the graces and refinements that 
marked the Arabian empire in the East, at 'the time of its 
greatest civilization, they diffused the light of oriental knowl- 
edge, through the western regions of benighted Europe. 

6. The cities of Arabian Spain became the resort of 
Christian artisans, to instruct themselves in the liberal arts. 
The universities of Toledo, Cordova, Seville, and Granada, 
were sought by the pale student of other lands, to acquaint 
himself with the sciences of the Arabs, and the treasured 
lore of antiquity ; the lovers of the gay science, resorted to 
Cordova and Granada, to imbibe the poetry and music of 
the East ; and the steel-clad warriors of the north, hastened 
thither to accomplish themselves in the graceful exercises, 
and courteous usages of cliivalry. 

T. If the Moslem monuments in Spain still bear inscrip- 
tions, fondly boasting of the power and pennanency of their 
dominion, can the boast be derided as arrogant and vain? 
Generation after generation, century after century, had passed 
away, and still they maintained possession of the land. A 
period had elapsed, longer than that which has passed since 
England was subjected by the Norman conqueror, and the de- 
scendants of Mus^-a^d^Taric, might as little anticipate being 
driven into exile across the same straits, traversed by their 
triumphant ancestors, as the descendants of Rollo and WiU- 
. iam, and their veteran peers, may dream of being driven 
back to the shores of Normandy. 

8. With all this, however, the Moslem empire in Spain 
was but a brilliant exotic, that took no permanent root in the 
soil it embellished. Severed from all their neighbors in the 
West, by impassable barriers of faith and manners, and sep- 
arated by seas and deserts from their kindred of the East, 
they were an isolated people. Their whole existence was 
prolonged, though gallant and chivalric struggle, for a foot- 
hold in a usurped land. 

9. They were the outposts and frontiers of Mohammedanism. 
The peninsula was the great battle ground, where the Gothic 
conquerors of the North, and the Moslem conquerors of ih« 
East, met and strove for mastery ; and the fiery courage of 
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the Arab was at length subdued by the obstinate and perse- 
vering valor of the Goth. 

10. Never was the annihilation of a people more complete, 
than that of the Spanish Moors. Where are they ? Ask the 
shores of Barbary and its desert places. ^ . The exiled remnant 
of their once powerful empire, disappeared among the barba- 
rians of Africa, and ceased to be a nation. They have not 
even left a distinct name behind them, though for eight cen- 
turies they were a distinct people. The home of their adop- 
tion, and of their occupation for ages, refuses to acknowledge 
them, except as invaders and usurpers. 

11. A few broken monuments are all that remain to bear 
witness of their power and greatness, as solitary rocks left 
far in the interior, bear testimony to the extent of some vast 
inundation. Such is the Alhambra, — a Moslem pile in the 
midst of a Christian land, — ^an oriental palace amidst the 
Gothic edifices of the West,-— an elegant memento of a brave, 
intelligent, and graceful people, who conquered, ruled, and 
passed away. * . 

Questions. — 1. What was the origin of the Moors 1 2. Where was 
their career of conquest checked % 3. What did they then establish, and 
where % 4. What was their character as a nation 1 5. Who resorted 
to their cities and universities 1 6. How long did their empire con- 
tinue 1 7. What is said of their entire overthrow 1 8. What remain 
to bear witness of them 1 
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Spell and Define — 1. Margin, horde?; brink; as of a stream, 
page of a book. 2. Crystal, clear like a cryStlH; tfangparent 3. AtI^ 
yes; yea. 4. Ripe, abounding in; prevalent. 5. Palmt, beaiiti^ 
palms, emblematical of victory. 6. Pearly, bright Uke a pearH 7. Lave, 
to bathe ; to wash. 8. Emerald, a gem of a green cbTor; Aere, foiiagie 
of trees, resembling the emerald. 

THE ETERNAL RIVER. 

Hesferiax 
•1. Beyond the silence, beyond the gloom. 

Of the vale of death and the dreary tomb,— 
Beyond the sorrow, beyond the sin, 
Of earthly ages, its waves begin. 

2 Along the slope of its margin bright. 
The groves rise up in a land of hght ; 
And the shinmg floods of the crystal rills. 
Coma leaping down from the jaap(9yr hiUa; 
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And ransom'd millions who take tlieir birth 
In the dark old climes of the ancient earth. 
When the strife, and gjief, and pain of the past. 
Are all forgotten, will glide at last,— 
Aye, crowned with glory and ghidness, glide 
Along the sweep of that silvery tide; 
While all before them, and all around, 
Shall the ceaseless song of the seraph BOond. 

3. Amidst the murmuring fountains 

Of everlasting life. 
Thy spirit, like a bounding bark. 

With song and gladness rife, 
Goes gliding to the palmy shore. 
That lies in sunny light before. 

4. Glide on, glide on, rejoicinfr,-— 

The glories of that strand. 
Are tinted by the golden morn 

Of an immortal land. 
Whose brilliant beams, — whose pearly ray 
Shall never fade nor fleet away. 

n. The silvery tide will bear thee. 

Amid the sound and bloom 
Of many a green and biesscd isle. 

Whose shining banks illume 
Each wandering bark and pathway dim. 
Along the passing billow's brim. 

6. And Eoonrflie, winds shall waft thee, 
. , Among tha groves, tliat lave 
Tie emerald of"flreinhending boughs. 

In lifi?3 etoi^ .■wave : 
And round th»d^I[]pie 
Of happief^n^^^^d calmer skies. 



What variety do y 
what does ila refer, 111 
*hefirelfoqrUn™of I 
receive the mrtrical oi 

Which •houU have (ho mntB"' intensn . , 
m^ao^^lide } Hew U cnuroJd, bit nat 
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LESSON CIX. 

Sfeli. and Define — 1. Ili.itbie, lon^hlup. S. CoMMCN^oH.iaeictj; 
fiicnilly inlercoune. 3. Attach, to ornive nt ; to gain. 4. Ten'bmenTj 
1 hoiue ; here tacani, the body. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE BODY AND THE SPIRIT. 
Mrs. Gelilu. 
Body.— Spirit ! 1 feel that th6o 
Wilt soon depart. 

This body is too weak longer to hold 
The immortal part. 
The ties of earth are looseoing, — 
Thev soon will break ; 
Aad thou, even as a joyous bird. 
Thy flight will lake 
To the eternal world, 

2. Say, spirit, aay ! 

Wilt thou return ag^n? once more illume 

My house of clay ? 

Or must this body, which has been to thee 

A temple and a dwelling-place, 

Perish for ever and forgotten bS ? , 

Spirit. — Yes ! I must leave thee. ^ -' ' 

I am longing i 

For the commimion of those blessed ooesi , 
Within the courts of heaven, ,^ 
Who tune their golden haips **-■; . 
To the eternal praise of Him, wto pvea 
That home above,— ■ ' ..:. . J ; , y' 

Whicli they have gained 'and which /wauJdJWMfc^ 
Through Him who catflfttojjii 
That " God is love." ^ -^ 
And by Him, too, 1 kngj 
My earthly tenement,Jr 
Within the diist mi^' 
And there turn t* 
Even DS the seei 
To be revived a 

4. Death hnth no power O'^^Mioul; 
For Clirist h^-conquere^,— 
The C^Mti"^^"^ retain its victims, 
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When He cries, — Come forth ! 
.^^■. Then I return to thee^ — 
The victory is gained, — 
* '■ For " Christ hath made us free." 

^■. ■ dUESTioNS. — 1. What is meant by " the immortal part," first verse 
2. To what is the spirit compared % 3. What is meant by " house of 
clayT' 4. To what does ihjcy refer, third verse 1 5. To what is the 
body in the grave compared % 6. To what does thee refer, last verse 1 
7. \\ here is the quotation, last line, found 1 Ans. Gal. 5th Chap. v. 1. 

How do you explain the inflections, marked in the second versci 
Why, the falling on ^? TRule I. Note I.) Point out all the examplei 
of antithetic emphasis in this piece. 



L?SSON ex. 

Spell and Define — 1. Il ld'sions, deceptive appearances. 2. Tem- 
poral, pertaining to this life ; limited by time. 3. Sol'acb. to cheer 
under affliction ; to console. 4. In std' i ous, deceitful ; treacherous. 
5. Comports', to agree with ; to accord. 6. Subjuga'tion, the act of 
bringing under the power of another. 7. Remon'strated, presented 
strong reasons against. 8. Cope, to equal in combat ; to oppose with 
success. 9. Election, choice; free will. 10. In vi'o late, unhurt; 
uninjured. 11. Su pine'ly, carelessly; indolently. 12. Inevitable, 
not to be avoided. ' 

.J , EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF PATRICK HENRY, 
^l IN THE CONVENTION OF DELEGATES OF VIRGINIA, 

^; MARCH, 23d, 1775. ^ ^ 

^ ':■ ^'::^.'^ . ■■-■ ' -^^-s 

• . "IV Mr. President,— It''^' natural for man to indulge in 

TO Elusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against 

a painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till she 

ti^*ifi^p^<;^aft>aat<5 be^ists. Is this the part of wise men, en- 

^..gaged' m iijgr^ and ardtioi^ struggle for liberty ? Are we 

- " disposed to be of the number. of those, who, having eyes, see 

not, and having ears, Igpafj^t, the things which so nearly 

; concern their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever 

anguish of spmt it may cost, I am willing to know the whole 

^ ^ truth, — to knfe the worst, and to provide for it. 

'^'* 2. I have /Tbut one lamp by which my feet are guided; 

and that is v the lamp of experience. I know of no way of 
judging of the future, but by the past. And, judging by 
the past, I wish to know what there has been in the conduct 
of the BntLsh ministry, for the last ten years, to justify those 
hopes, with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace 
themse\YeA and th« house ? Is it that insidioua sxnile, with 
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which our petition has been lately received ? Tnist it not, 
sir ; it will prove a snare to your feet. [ . 

3. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask 
yourselves how this gracious reception of our petition com*. . 
ports with those warhke preparations, which cover our wa^cil|^.^ 
and darken our land. Are fleets and armies necessary ,U>' a 
work of love and reconciliation ? Have we shown ourselves 
so unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be called in to 
win back our love ? Let us not deceive ourselves. These 
are the implements of war and subjugation, — ^the last argu- 
ments, to which kings resort. 

4. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if 
its purpose be not to force us to submission ? Can gentle- 
men assign any other possible tndtive for it? Has Great 
Britain any enemy in this quarter of the world, to call for 
all this accumulation of navies and armies ?• ISTd, sir, she 
has none. They are meant for us : they can be meant for no 
other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those 
chains, which the British ministry have been so long forging. 

5. And what have we to oppose to them ? Shall we try 
Argument ? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten 
years. Have we any thing n6w to offer upon the subject ? 
Nothing. We have held the subject up in every light, of 
which it is capable ; but it has been all in vain. Shall we y 
resort to entreaty and humble supphcation? What termsW^^. 
shall we find, which have not been already exhausted ? jsrs' '. 

6. Let us not, I beseech you, deceive ourselves longgjS^ . 
Sir, we have done every thing that could be done, to .laT(fj5t' 
the storm which is now coming on. We have petitionedi^e 
have remonstrated ; we have supplicated ; we have prostrated 
ourselves before the throne, and have iimlorei3Ui<^iWtb$p<J*ifc 

to arrest the tyrannical hands of the mmistrj^ andnparliaiiJfent, 
Our petitions have been sli^Bted ; our remonstrances have . 
produced additional violenca^a^ ipsult ; our supplications 
have been disregarded ; and we havfe been spurned, with con- 
tempt, from the foot of the throne. . 

1. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond^ ' - 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer ^!iy * 
room for hope. If we wish to be free; if wemean to pre- 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges, for which we 
have been so long contending ; if we mean not basely to 
abandon Ihe noble struggle, in which we have been so long 
engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves never to 
tbandon, until the glorious obj«ftt of our ooatest &hall ba <^ 
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tained, — ^we must fight ! — ^I repeat it, sir, we must fight 1 Ai 
appeal to arras, and to the God of hosts, is all that is left us 

8. They tell us, sir, that we are weak, — unable to cop 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shaU we b 
stronger ? Will it be the next week, or the next year ? Wi] 
it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a Biitish gakn 
shall be stationed in every house ? Shall we gather strengtl 
by irresolution and inaction ? Shall we acquire the mean 
of eflfectual resistance by lying supinely on our backs, aiw 
hugging the delusive phantom of h6pe, until our enemie 
shall have bound us hand and foot ? 

9. Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of thos 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power 
Three milUons of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are invin 
cible by any force which our enemy can send against us 
Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is i 
just God, who pj'egtdes over the destinies of nations, am 
who will rfidse up mends to fight our battles for us. Th' 
battle, sir, is not to~tW strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, th 
active, the braw. 

10. Besides,. sir, we have no election. If we were bas 
enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the con 
test. There is no retre^t-bytt,in submission and slavery 
Our chaADigj3Ppe.-;ferggl|^ may be heard o: 
the plains wfciRi^RS&r Thfe'^g^ is, "inevitable, — and let i 



come ! — I repe^JJSr^*' ^®^ ^* 
11. It is \^Bln^ sir, to iex 
i^^y cry, " Peace, peace,"-^ 
actually begun ! • TJie 
will bring to our ears 
brethren are-already in the 
What is it that gentleman 
Is life so dear, or peace.^ 
price of citoins anj^ slavery? 



e the matter. Gentleme: 

pre is no peace. The war i 

t sweeps from the north 

f resounding arms ! Ou 

Why stand we here idle 

what would they have 

, as to be purchased at th 

Forbid it, Almighty God. — 



know not what course otliers may take, but, as for me, giv 
me LIBERTY, or give me death ! 



Questions.-— 1. Where Aiwhen was this speech defivered 1 2. Hot 
long since 1 3. What did*T!ft^9pMKB^rjr|^ to know and provide for 
4. By what did he judge, that tn^ 
them 1 5. What had been done 
speaker say must be done, if they 
diction fulBIIed, that God i^fMd " n 
QM r a What distinguishtd individ^ 



f was preparing for war witl 

>thc storm 1 6. What did th 

[hed to be free 1 7. Was the pre 

bp friends to fight our battles fb 

^ aidftOssist the Amsricans in tb 
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Bevflliition t Ans. La Fajette. 9. Hnd tlie wai alreod? begua 1 
10. Whut did the speaker chooae in preference lo slavery 1 , 

What Rulee for the inflections as marked in tile fourth verBet Whnt 
rhetorical ^aiise, latter part of the seventh verse 1 Haw is it denoted, 
and what a its use 1 (Leg. XI. :!.) What eiampie of abBolute em- 
phasia in the eleventh verael Why is not, insteml of VKai, emphHlic, 
firsi line, ninth verse 1 With nhat modulation of voice ahould thetenlli 
mae be niadi With w'lat modulatioo should the last verse be Kadi 



LESSON CXI. 

Spell *nd Define— 1. In aog'u hi ted, inducted into office with 
ip^priate ceremonies. 3. P['at. a decree; a comniEind. 3. Emahci- 
FATED,' set free from bondage ; liberated. 4. FuTiL'irr, triflingness. 
b. HiN'DiTE, commanJ. 6. Aspihatiohs. ardent deurea. 7. Pallid, 
pale. 6. Er a srs'cence, a passing from sight or possesfiion ; a vanish- 
ing. 9. SuBLuNiRT, pertaining to this world ; earthly. 10. Paoa- 
fect'itelt, with refbrence to the future. II. Huhtce, to clash or run 
against. 12. HERAi,[ta, publishes beforehand ; proclaims. 13. Sub- 
CBAHOED, burdened to excess ; overloaded, lii- lu bu'ino, tinging. 



IWUIlun Heniy Uurlton vms Insngnrslril Pii^dsnl of Ihs UnlUd SlHlsi, Much . 
4lh, 1841, sod died ApiiL Mi, 1841.) 

1. A NATION has been smitten, — a republic has been sad- 
dened by the fiat of a Power, tu \vhii:h none can give re- 
ustance, and the b wayiTi;fTififcc^'»^(w~wrh ich ■ -none can dis- 
own. Death, who, in l^ b^pflful nnff^tiiiWBBivc fangu^e 
of the LalJu poet, knoclfs ' lllfth. etjuai para^it the doors of 
cottages, or palaces of l:iflj'*lhas rftceivwl tne Inte President 
into his icy arms, — "nis fi-e.?z^"^s has emancipated a noble 
and beuignnnt spin',,— and .tHE^^th but yesterday was the 
shrine of pure and pii.triowB|Bl9tions, — of warm love of 
country, and hopes fur it.a^appmess and honors is now but 

elid and deserted dust, friifflj*]iich the light of life has" fled 
oyer ! T*- 

2. It is a pictuie of solemnity, of awe^aral adnlonition; it 
teaches us the evanescence of huiban ho^es, the futility of 
mhlunary wishes, — and tells us, loudly, and with awful em- 
phabb, how worse than viun are c^leattions on thfijength 
of years and honors, witjv^ich ^^(piinent are so often, as 
it were, prospectively idraBMT^'^'ffie king of shadows loves 
a shining mark, and agaj^^Ri, how often do his quickest 
and most fata! arrows InirWl What we love, what we 
venerate, what we press t(%0ur bodStns, and wear in oui 
hnrtg,-— Jlow they bov>t^tn> msodsta of " pou ya away 1" 
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Our fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, do they In 
for ever ? 

3. No language can describe the sorrowful constematio] 
the profound regret, which will pervade the Union, as tl: 
intelligence of the death of its late President, spreads far an 
wide. It will pass through the vast West, like the sound o 
a mighty oak, fallmg in the stillness of the forest. Th 
steamers, as they plow our mighty rivers, will bear wit! 
them the emblems of mourning, — and a universal sadness 
like the cloud that heralds forth the imminent tempest, wi" 
spread itself over the whole mass of the nation, from the dar 
streams of Maine to the waters of Mexico. Death has soiigL 
out and smitten a lofty victim ; — there is sackcloth in th 
high places, and wailing through the land. 



1. Death sitteth in the Capitol ! His sable wing 
Hung its black shadow o'er a country's hope, 
And lo ! a Nation bendeth down in tears ! 

A few short weeks and all was jubilee, — 
The air was musical with happy sounds, — 
The future, full of promise, — joyous smiles 
Beam'd on each freeman's face, and lighted up 
The gentle eye of beauty. 

2. The Hero camCy — a noble, good old man, — 
Strong in the wealth of his high purposes. 
Age sat upon him with a gentle gi*ace. 
Giving unto his manhood dignity. 
Imbuing it with pure and lofty thoughts. 
As pictures owe their mellow hues to time. 
He stood before the People. Theirs had been 
The vigor of his youth, his manhood's strength ; 
And now his green old age was yielded up 

To answer their behest. 

3. Thousands had gather'd round that marble dome, 
Silent and motionless in their deep reverence, 

. Save when there gushed the heaving throb 
And low tumultuous breath of patriot hearts. 
Surcharged with grateful joy. The mighty dead 
Bent gently o'er him with their spirit wmgs. 
As solemnly he took the earthly state. 
Which flung its purplo o'er his path to hc^Fen. 
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The oath was said, and then one mighty pulse 
Seemed throbbing through the multitude, — 
Faces were lifted upward, and a prayer 
Of deep thanksgiving wing*d that vow to Heaven. 
In Heaven the Hero answered it. 

4. Time slept on flowers, and lent his glass to Hope,— 
One little month, his golden sands had sped. 
When mingling with the music of our joy. 
Arose and swell'd a low funeral strain. 
So sad and mournful, that a Nation heard. 
And trembled as she w?pt ! 

6, Darkness is o'er the land. 

For lo ! a death-flag streams upon the breeze, — 
The Hero hath departed ! 

6. Nay, let us weep. Our grief hath need of tears, — 
Tears should embalm the dead ; and there is one, 
A gentle woman, with her clinging love. 
Who wrung her heart that she might give him up 
To his high destiny. Tears are for her, — 
She knoweth not how low her heart is laid.* 
From battle fields, where strife was fiercely waged. 
And human blood-drops fell a crimson rain. 
He had returned to her. God help thee. Lady, 
Look not for him now ! 
Throned in a Nation's love, he sunk to sleep. 
And so awoke in Heaven ] . 

Ann S. Stephens. 

Questions. — 1. When was William Henry Harrison inaugurated 
President 1 2. Where and when did he diel 3. How long had he 
l>een President 1 4. What is said of death 1 5. What is meant hy '* the 
ting of shadows 1" 6. How was the nation affected at the intelligence 
of Ms death 1 — 7. What contrast W£is realized in a few weeks after his 
inauguration ? 8. How does the writer of the poetry describe the Hero 1 
9. How is the scene of the inauguration described '^ 10. What is meant 
b> " marble dome 1" 11. Did Sirs. Harrison know of the death of her 
husband, at the time this piece was written « 

In what respect do the questions, ending the second verse, differ 1 
With what peculiar tone of voice should this lesson be read ? What in- 
flection should be made at the commas, third verse, and why 1 

• This piece was written the day after the death of President Har- 
rison, and the sad intelligence could not have reached the ear of Mrs. 
Barrison, '^o was at her residence, Noilb. Bend^ QStac^^ 
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LESSON CXil. 

Spell and Define — 1. Corse, a dead body of a human being 
2. Ramparts, embaiikments of earth raised for defense. 3. Bayonets, 
short pointed daggers, fixed at the end of a musket. 4. Reck, to care ; 
to mind. 5. Comrades, associates in business; companions. 6. Up- 
braid', to reproach; to reprove. 7. Random, done at hazard or without 
purpose. 8. Gory, bloody. 

VVhat practice is sometimes recommended to promote distinctness of 
utterance ^ TLes. II. 7.) In reading in concert what faults are to bt 
avoided 1 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 

Wolfe.* 

(Sir John Moore, a gallant 3riti8h general, was killed in a battle at ConinBalB 

Spain, Jan. 16, 1809, by the French.] 

1. Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 

As his corse to the ramparts we huiTied ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
0*er the grave, where oiir hero we. buried. 

2. We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 

The turf with our bayonets turning, 
By tlie struggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And our lanterns dimly burning. 

3. Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
Ajid we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

4. We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and Ihe stranger would tread o'er his headt 
And we far away on the billow. 

5. Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on. 
In the grave where his comrades have laid him. 

6. No useless coffin inclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud we bound him, 

♦ This beautiful ode, as ususil. is ascribed to Wolfe, though more recent 
discoveries render it. probable that its author was an obscure counurf 
/tchooJmaster, named Mackintoah. • 
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But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

1. Not the half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock tolFd the hour for retiring. 
And we heard by the distant, random gun. 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame, fresh and ff6ry ! 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
But left him alone with his glory ! 

Questions. — 1. Who was Sir John Moore 1 2. Where, when, and 
by whom was he killed 1 3. Was he buried with great display, as mil- 
itary officers generally are 1 4. When and how was lie buried "^ 5. Wad 
he mclosed in a shroud and coffin 1 6. What did his comrades hear 
while burying him 1 

Does this piece conform to the usual rules of versification 1 (Les. XII. 
Rem. 2.) What example of difficult articulation is found in reading the 
first line of the last verse *? Why is it difficult 1 Why the prevalence 
of the rising inflection, last verse 1 (Rule V.) Between what words in 
the last line occur a rhetorical pause ? How should the clause follow- 
ing it be read ? 



LESSON CXIII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Doomed, sentenced ; condemned. 2. Elapsed, 
passed away. 3. Friar, a name common to a monk. 4. BlighteDj 
affected by some cause that affects growth ; blasted. 5. Obstinate, 
finnly fixed in purpose or opinion. 6. Desperate, furious, rash. 

Note. — In this colloquy, that part represented, as spoken by Rolla, 
*hould be uttered in a softened tone of voice, indicative of affability and 
courtesy. As it advances, it should be changed somewhat, and an im- 
I^oring tone assumed ; as when he says, " I must speak with him." 
Afterward it becomes more of an argumentative character ; as when he 
•ays, " Soldier, imagine thou wert doomed to die a cruel death," etc. 

The part represented as spoken by the Sentinel, .at first should be read 
'** a grum, stern tone of voice, indicative of firmness and courage, 
toward Che close, the tone of voice should become somewhat softened. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN ROLLA AND, SENTINEL BEFORE 
THE DUNGEON OF ALONZO. 

KOTZEBUE. 

\_Enter JRoIla disguised as a moak^ 

Rolla, Inform me, friend, is Al^zo, the Peruvian, con- 
fined in this dungeon ? } 
Sentinel. He is. 
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Rolla, I must speak with him. 

Sent, You mikst not. 

Rolla, He is my friend. 

Sent, Not if he were your brother. 

Rolla. What is to be his fate ? 

Sent, He dies at sunrise. 

Rolla, Ha ! then I am come in tfme — 

Sent. Just to witness his death. 

Rolla. [Advancing toward the door^ Soldier, / rm 
speak with him. 

Sent. [Pushing him hack with his gun."] Back ! back ! 
is impossible. 

Rolla, I do entreat you but for one moment. 

Sent, You entreat in vain, — ^my orders are most strict. 

Rolla, Look on this wedge of massy gold ! look on the 
precious gems. In thy land they will be wealth for thee ai 
thine, beyond thy hope or wish. Take them, they are thin 
let me but pass one moment with Alonzo. 

Sent, Away ! Would st thou corrupt me ? Me, an 6. 
Castilian ! — I know my duty better. 

Rolla. Soldier ! hast thou a wife ? 

Sent. I have. 

Rolla. Hast thou children ? 

Sent. Four honest, lovely boys. 

Rolla, Where didst thou leave them ? 

Sent In my native xjP%e» in the very cot where I wa 
bom. '.. .-f"^ 

r'^^Molla, Dost^hou^eJbfVife and children? 

Sent, Do I lov^ theMT God knows my heart, — I do. 

Rqlla. Soldier! Jfmagine thou wert doomed to die i 

cruel death 4!MllSPl(^^^^ ^^^^* — ^^^^ would be thy las 
requisfb ? ''^. ^^ . 

Sent. That ^ome'Ot;l5Kg<;omrades should carry my dyin< 
blessing to my wifaWdjpildren. 

Rolla. What if inai Comrade was at thy prison door, an( 
should there be told, — " Thy fellow soldier dies at sunrise, ye 
thou shalt not for a moment see him, nor shalt thou bear hi 
dying blessing to his poor children, or his wretched wife ;"- 
what wouldst thou think of him who thus could drive th] 
comrade from the door ? 

Sent. How? 

Rolla, Alonzo has a wife and child ; and I am come bu 
to receive for her, and for her poor babe, the last blessing oi 
my friend, \ 
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Sent, Go in. [JSxit sentinel.^ 

Holla. [Calls J] Aloiizo! Alonzo! [JSnter Alonzo, speaking 
as he comes in.^ 

Alamo. H6w ! is my hour elapsed ? Well, I am ready. 

Holla. Alonzo know me ! 

Alon. Rolla ! O Rolla ! How didst thou pass the guard ? 

.Rolla. There is not a moment to be lost in words. This 
disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, as I passed our 
field of battle. It has gained me entrance to thy 'dungeon ; 
now take it thou, and fly. 

Alon. And Rolla — 

Rolla. Will remain here in thy place. 

Alon. And die for me ! No I Rather eternal tortures rack 
me. 

Rolla. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life Pizarro seeks, 
not Rolla s ; and tliy arm may soon deliver me from prison. 
Or, should it be otherwise, I am as a blighted tree in the des- 
ert ; nothing lives beneath my shelter. Thou art a husband 
and a father ; the being of a lovely wife and helpless infant 
depend upon thy life. Go ! go ! Alonzo, not to save thyself, 
but Cora, and thy child. 

Alon. Urge me not thus, my friend, — I am prepared to die 
in peace. 

Rolla. To die in peace ! devoting her you have sworn to 
live for, to madness, misery, an^death ! 

Alon. Merciful heavens ! / ^*,j^ r'^ 

Rolla. If thou art yet irrei^olut^Xlonzo, — tsiaw mark m*^*-*-^;*^ 
well. Tliou knowest that RolIi'^Yi^ple^g^ his W(H:^',i99ft8r '. I 
shrunk from its fulfillment. Know then, if thou art proudly 
obstinate, thou shalt have the desper^^triumph of seeing 
Holla perish by thy side. J^^^f^'^ 

Alon. O Rolla ! you distract me ! wi^eot^jcni the r6l)e, and 
though dreadful the necessity, w^JnU afrike down the guard, 
and force our passage. ^ 

Rolla. What, the soldier on duty here ? 

Alon. Yes, else seeing two, the alarm will be instant 
death. 

Rolla. For my nation's safety, I would not harm him. 
That soldier, mark me, is a man / All are not men that wear 
the human form. He refused my prayers, refused my gold, 
denying to admit, — till his own fejelii^ bribed him. I will 
not risk a hair of that man's head, to save my heart st)ing8 
from consuming fire. But haste ! Amom^t-s further pause, 
nnd all is lost. \ - 
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Alo7i, I fear thy friendship drives me from honor, and fn 
right. 

Rolla. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonor to his frien< 
[Throwing the finar^s gdvi^tnt over his shoulders.^ The 

conceal thy face. — Now.<Jod be with thee. 

• >•■' 

Q,URSTioNS. — 1. What inflection in the exclamation, "il/(?, an 

Castilian r* (Rule I. Note II.) What, in the exclamation, " D«i I I. 

them T' What other similar examples in this lesson 1 Why has ' 

question, *^ How ,," near the middle, the rising inflection % (Rule 

Note I.) 



LESSON CXIV. 



Spell and Depine— 1. Pri'mal, first in rank or degree; origii 
2. Confront', to stand in opposition; to oppose. 3. Visage, the fa 
the countenance. 4. "Forestall'ed, taken beforehand ; anHcipat 
5. Shuffling, evading ; playing tricks. 6. Li'med, caught, as birds 
bird-lime; entangled. 7. Assay', trial; effort; attempt. 8. Grapp 
to lay fast hold on ; to seize. 9. Palm, the inner part of the hand ; 1 
hand. 10. Unpledged, not furnished with feathers, as young bin 
Aerg wt'a7i5, untried ; newly formed. 11. Censure, judgment that c< 
demns ; opinion. 13. Husband' ry, good management ; economy. 

SOLi;.0<lUY OF A MURDERER.* 

Shakspeake. 

1. Oh ! my oflPeftse is rank, it smells to heaven : 




• My strongei* guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
• ■A And like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause wh^ I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. 

2. What if this cursed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy. 

But to confront the visage of offense ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force. 

To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardoned, being down ? — Then I'll look up ; 

♦ The person, by whom this soliloquy is represented as spoken, in 
then king of Denmark. He came in possession of the throne by secre 
murdenng the previous king, who was his own brother, and xnaRyi 
hi» queen. 
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My fault is past. — But oh, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder ! 
That can not be ; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects, for which J did the murder ; 
My crown, mine own ambitiSi^ and my queen. 

8. May one be pardoned, and retain the offense? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offense's gilded hand may shove by juBtice"; "* 
And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law : but 'tis not so above: 
There is no shuffling : there the action lies 
In its true nature ; and we ourselves compelled^ 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 
To give in evidence. 

4, What then ? What rests ? 

Try what repentance can : what can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 
Oh wretched state ! Oh bosom, black as death f 
Oh hraed s6ul, that, struggling to be free, 
A.rt more engaged ! Help, angels ! make assay ! 
Bow, stubborn knees ! and, heart with strings of steeL 
Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe ; — 
All may be well ! 

ADVICE TO A SON GOING TO TRAVEL* 

1. Give thy thoughts no tongue, y 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no nieans vulgar : 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. — Bcwara 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in. 

Bear it, that the opposer may bewire of thee. 

2. Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy pi!lrse can buy ; 

But not expressed in fancy, — ^ricL, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclauna tlie Dbbsi. 
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3. Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
x^^ And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

"■' This above all. — ^To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

ftuESTiONfl. — I. Who is represented as speaking in the firs' 
3 Why could he not pray 1 3. Why coukl he not expect to b 
•f the foul murder of ni«^.broSie».'{ 4. What may offense's gi 
Bometime^jftJ 5. How il'^U 'above 1 — 6. What "advice is give 
to our thougnw, in the secddjy|totv{y^ ? 7. What, relative to qi 
8. What, relative to IwrrowSgttrii:' v . 

Why the rising inflection on WK^wyf^cond verse 1 (Rule I 
How are croion, ambUion^ and 9^e^ parsed, same verse 1 \\ 
emphatic, third verse 1 What IriiSficbn do the exclamations to 
verse 1 What examples of alwoldl^^kiqshasis, same verse 1 
flection do the commands, sepd'i^ part, take ? (Rule VII.) 

'^':r^. 



'^. — 

y ■ y 



LBBSO»V€'XT. 

SlPELL AND Define — 1. Foibles, failings .resulting from ' 
2. Chasm, an opening in the earth or rocks ; a clefts- 3." Ext£ 
lessen, to diminish, as a crime. 4. E'tnEli!, a thin, l^ht fluid 
fluid supposed to fill space. 5. Unfaihomed, not, to be i 
6. Palikt, mean ; worthless. 7. PeaI/IM}} sounded. 



.r 



SELECT PARAG^tA^^ 

1. And sure no blessing noHe^('*^iBv^ be given, 
Where one short anguish b tfcg price of Heaven. 

* iDur Ji 




2 'Tis with our judgq|(;s&t;\«f -wgw ; none 
Go just alike, yetrettb b^jF^I^^^ own. 

3. Since trifles make the stSipi of human things. 
And half our misery frodi l^^foibles, springs ; 
Since life's best joys consisf^lK^^e and ease. 
And few can save or serve, but )3l can please ; 
O, let the ungentle spirit learn frdq|j|6nce,— 
A small unkindneM is a great ojf eMii|\^ 
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Caution. 



4. Heat not a furnace for your foe bo hot 

That it doth Binge youreelf. y„ 

Succeision of ITuman Bangs. 

e. Like leares oa trees, the life of man is found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the groimd; 
Another race the following sjfing auppUes, 
They fall successive, and sncaraavre rise: ^, 
So generations in their coiuse ucay ; ^"^ 

So Sourish these, iilii ij.tJijIiBiliini passed airay. 

The Acguisit^f^ ^nowledfft. 

e. As up the tower of kniwHedge slow we rise. 
How wide and fair the opening prospect hes [ 
But while the view exprn^j^Aajtath* grows steeper. 
The step.jnore slippOrt^jma the chasms deeper: 
Then why cIin»b,ftnF ^ot for the prospect's baiu^. 
Not for the triumph, Hat because ''tis dftty. 

■ ■*'i. ,. " Gmdor. 

1. Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 
NWv^down aught^ malice. 

'"■ ' ffiiiilci Worth. . ' 

Q of p'lTBBt ray serene. 



^'ffood and'ni. . 
B. Two tasks are oii«|(tojtaow -ati^ understand ^ 
Evil uid good, and SBtfisj^eir Tariona hand ; 
But worthier far, with chfi^rMJrp to choose 
Whate'er is good, and all thaW refuse. 

Filial E^f All. 
10. Why all this toil ]^p|kiphs of an hour ? 

What though ,ve «Bb &i wealth, or soar in fame t 
Garth's hi^esLj^Swn ends in, — " Here he has," 
And " doat toJ^lt" oooclodw her iuAiIqA wnu^- 
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Joy% of Fortune, — trifiing, 

11. Alas! the joys tbat fortune brings. 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those Tmo prize'the paltry things. 
More trifling stiU than they. 

12. EtemaI*Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their &st: notes to sound the march of l^e. 
Thy joyous youth began, — but not to fade. — 
When all the sister. p^ets have decayed ; 

When wrapt in fire the^ealfli^^f ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thAder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, imdismayed, sfiall o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch j^&;ti£re's, funeral pile ! 

Q,UESTioN8. — 1. How do y^Account for the inflections marked in th 
third paragraph 1 (Rule Iv^ How, those in the sixth 1 (Rule VI 
NOi^e f.) Wmch are the unenmhatic words in the first paragraph, an( 
why 1 Has the third paragrai^Tthe cesural pause 1 On which syllable 
occurs the metrical accebt 1 . On which, in the fifth paragraph 1 T 
what do these and those refer, last line^ fifth paragraph ? How is gen 
parsed, eighth paragraph 1 To what does thm re&, last verse 1 



* •w- 



LESSEN CXVI. 

Spell and Define — 1. Phys'ic al, pertaining to nature. 2. Po 
LiT'ic AL, pertaining tOf' government.. 3. Christendom, countries in- 
habited by Christians. 4. ANTEeGt)£NT, going before; preceding 
5. Melioration, the act of making beiter ; improvement. 6. In al'- 
lEN A ble, that can not be justly given to another. 7. Pre-eminent 
superior in excellence. 8. Disssmuyating, scattering; spreading 
9. Amalgamating, mixing or uniting of different things. 10. Anal' 
OGOUS, bearing some resemblance; similar. 11. Antiquated, growr 
old ; out of use. 12. Re cip'ro cal, done by each to the other ; mutual. 
13. Collision, a striking together ; a clashing. 14. Im pla'ca ble, 
that can not be appeased or pacified ; stubborn. 15. Dy'nas ty, gov- 
ernment ; sovereignty ; a race of kings who govern a particular country. 
16. ScATH, injury ; aamage. 

Should the termination of one word be hlended with the beginning o/ 
another 1 (Les. I. 6— 4th.) 

EFFECTS OF THE MODERN DIFFUSION OF KNOW- 

^^^^^' WAYLAim. 

1. In consequence of this general diffusion of intelligence, 

nations are becoming vastly better acquainted with the 

physical, moral, and political conditionB of each other. 
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"Whatever of any moment is transacted in the legislaliye 
assemblies of one country, is now yery soon known, not 
merely to the rulers, but also to the people, of every other 
', coimtry. Nay, an interesting, ocourfence of any nature, can 
not transpire in an insignificant town of Europe oc America, 
without finding its way, through tfae m edium of the national 
journals, to the eyes and ears of afn^uislteiidom. ^. 

2. Every man must now be, m ~a co^sideiiab^® aegree, a 
spectator of the doings of the V^rld,- oi'lie is soon very far 
m the rear of the intelligence of.the'daly. Indeed he has 
only to read a respectable newspa^fr, and he may* be informed 
of the discoveries in thA.artSr-tiK discussions in the senates, 
and the bearings of pubBcc^pinibn allover the world. The 
reasons of all this may chiefly - b©^ found in that increased 
desire of information, which chan^ctenzes the mass of society 
m the present age. . .Ww*i '^' 

3. Intelligence of every kind^^^-aiid especially political 
information, has become an article of profit, — and when 
once this is the case, there cadRj^ no doubt that it will be 
abundantly supplied. Besides this, it is^ important to remark, 
that the art of navigation h^-been,- within a few years, mate- 
rially improved, and commancirt relations have become vastly 
more extensive. The establ&^eAt of packet ships betw^n 
'the two continents, has jSMttghtSLq^doh and Paris as near to 
us, as Pittsburg and New Orleans. ^ 

4. There is every reason to 4)elieve, that, within the next 
half century, steam navigation will render commimication 
between the ports of Europe and America as frequent, and 
almost as regular, as that by ordinary mails. The commer- /^ 
cial houses of every nation are establishing their agencies in * 
the principal cities of every other nation, and thus binding* 
together the people by every tie of interest, while at the same 
time, they are furnishing innumerable channels, by which 

'^ information may be circulated among every class of the com- 
munity. 

6. Hence it is, that the moral influence, which nations are 
exerting upon each other, is greater than it has been at any 
antecedent period in the history of the world. The institu- 
tions of our country are becoming known, almost of necessity, 
to every other country. Knowledge provokes to comparison, 
and comparison leads to reflection. The fact, that others 
are happier than themselves, prompts men to inquire whence 
this difference proceeds, and how- their own melioration may 
be accomplished. 
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6. By simply looking upon a free people, an oppressed 
people instinctively feel that they have inalienable rights, 
and they will never ,,aifterward he at rest, until the enjoy- 
ment of these rights is guarantied to them. Thus one form 
of government, which, in any pre-eminent degree, promotes 
the happiness of man, is gradually, but irresistibly dissemi- 
nating the principles of its constitution, and, from the very 
feet 6f its existence, calling into being those trains of thought, 
which must in the end revolutionize every government within 
the sphere of its influence, imder which the people are 
oppressed. 

7. And thus is it that the field, in which mind may labor, 
has now become wide as the hmits of civilization. A doc- 
trine, advanced by one man, if it have any claim to interest, 
is soon known to every other man. The movement of one 
intellect now sets in motion the intellects of millions. We 
may now calculate upon effects, not upon a state or a people, 
but upon the melting, amalgamating mass of human nature. 

8. Man is now the instrument which genius wields at its 
will, — ^it touches a chord of the human heart, and nations 
vibrate in unison. And thus, he, who can rivet the attention 
of a community upon an elementary principle, hitherto 
neglected in politics or morals, or who can bring an acknowl- 
edged principle to bear upon an existing abuse, may, by his ' 
own intellectual might, with only the assistance of the press, 
transform the institutions of an empire or a world. 

9. In many respects, the nations of Christendom collect- 
'*s ively, are becoming somewhat analogous to our own Federal 
•^ Republic. Antiquated distinctions are breaking away, and 
,'>*5|^ local animosities are subsiding. The common people of 
''v. "different countries are knowing -each other better, esteeming 

each other more, and attaching themselves to each other by 
various manifestations of reciprocal good will. It is true, 
every nation has still its separate boundaries, and its individ- 
ual interests, — but the freedom of commercial intercourse, is 
allowing those interests to adjust themselves to each other, 
and thus rendering the causes of collision of vastly less 
frequent occurrence. 

10. Local questions are becoming of less, and general 
questions, of greater importance. Thanks be to God, mea 
have at last begun to understand the rights, and feel the 
wrongs of each other. Mountsdns interposed do not so much 

(make enemies of nations. Let the trumpet of alarm he 
Bovmded, and its notea Bxe ivo'w Vv<eaxd by every nation* 
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whether of Europe or America. Let a voice, borne on the 
feeblest breeze, tell that the rights of man are in danger, and 
it floats over valley and mountain, across continent and ocean, 
until it has vibrated on the ear of the remotest dweller in 
Christendom. 

11. Let the arm of oppression be ndsed to crush the 
feeblest nation on earth, and there will be heard every where, 
if not the shout of defiance, at least the deep-toned murmur 
of implacable displeasure. It is the cry of aggrieved^ insult- 
ed, much abused man. It is Hunian Nature, waking in her 
might from the slmnber of ages, shaking^herself from the dust 
of antiquated institutions, girding herself for the combat, and 
going forth conquering and to conquer, — and woe unto the 
man, woe unto the dynasty^ woe unto the party, and woe 
imto the pohcy, on whom shall fall the scath of her. blighting 
indignation. 

Questions. — 1. What benefits result from a general difi\i8ion of intel- 
ligence 1 2. What can you say of the art of navigation within a few 
years 1 3. Where is London and Paris 1 4. Where Pittsburff and New 
Orleans 1 5. What was predicted of steam navigation by the writer 1 
6. Has that prediction already been fulfilled ? 7. What effect has this 
on the moral influence of nations *? 8. What, on the institutions of our 
country 1 9. What is said of a government, which, in a pre-eaiinent de- 
gree, promotes the happiness of man 1 10. What influence may an in- 
flividual of eminent intellect, exert on communities or nations 'i 11. What 
influence has our own Federal Republic on other nations *% 12. What 
is said of local and general questions 1 

How do you explain the inflections marked in the second verse 1 With 
what modulation of voice should the last two verses be read 1 What in- 
flection does woe, end of the last verse, take 7 (Rule VII. Note L) 



LESSdN CXVII. 

Spell and Define — 1. Mazy, winding. 2. Mirror, to reflect, as a 
looking-glass. 3. Drapery, clothwork ; curtains ; here means, the foam 
&f the waves. • 4. Tesselated, formed in small squares ; checkered. 
5. Alleluiahs, praises to Jehovah. 6. Hazy, foggy ; misty. 7. Re- 
PULGENT, very bright ; shining. 8. Emboss, to conceal or inclose, as a 
path is ji a thicket. 9. Pencil, a small brush used by painters ; here 
meatis, painting itself 

THE GOINGS FORTH OF GOD. 

Hesperian. 

1. God walketh on the earth. The purling rills. 
And mightier streams from before Him glance away, 
Rejoicing in His presence. On the plains, 
Aj3d spangled fields, and in the msiZY \%\!^, 




^' 
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The living throngs of earth before Him fall 
With thajikful hymns, receiving from His hand 
Immortal life and gladness. Clothed upon 
With burning crowns, the mountain herald stands. 
Proclaiming to the blossoming wilderness 
The brightness of His coming, and the power 
Of Him who ever liveth, all in all ! 

2. God waleeth on the ooean. Brilliantly 
The glassy waters min'or back His smiles. 
The surging billows and the gamboling storms 
Come crouching to His feet. The hoary deep, 
And the green, gorgeous islands, offer up 

The tribute of their treasures, — jearls and shells. 
And crown-like drapery of the flashing foam. 
And solemnly the tesselated halls. 
And coral domes of mansions in the depths. 
And gardens of the golden sanded seas. 
Blend, with the anthems of the chiming waves. 
Their alleluiahs imto IJim, who rules 
The invisible armies of -eternity. 

3. 0r6i> J0U]^ETETH IN won SKY. , .From sun to sun. 
From star to star, the^ lijing lightnings flash ; 

,;'. Andipealing thunders. tfil-ough all space proclaim 
The gomgs forth (4 ^^f^ whose potent arm 
Perpetuates eiS^^diS^^i^roys. 
From depths imknot^^ imsj^ircj^able, profound. 
Forth rush the wanderings j^iriets : girt with flamee 
They blend in order truej >^h marshaling hosts 
Of starry worshipers. "BrtJKunhallowed orbs 
Of earth-bom fire,^hatSiHtiPi9 the hazy air. 
Blanched by the floods ot^ ugof eated light. 
Fly, with the fleeting wiiids anS misty clouds. 
Back to their homes, and deep ^in darkness lie. 



/>- 



I 



4. God journeteth in the heavens^ \ Refulgent stars 
And glittering crowns of prostrate Seraphim, 
Emboss his burning path. Around Him fall 
Dread powers, dominions, hosts, and'kingly thrones. 
Angels of God, — adoring millions, — join 
With spirits pure, redeemed from distant worlds. 
In choral songs of praise. — " Thee we'^ore. 
For Thou art migYity. Eiveii\a&\.\!cv^ %^i^i:^ 
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Of light and glory in Thy presence wait. 
Time, space, Efe, light, dominion, majesty. 
Truth, wisdom,— all are Thine, Jehovah ! Thou, 
First, last, bctpremb. Eternal Potentate !" 



Tht hand unseen sustains the poles. 
On which this vast creation rolls ; 
The starry arch proclaims Thy power, 
Thy pencil glows in every flower ; 
Where sense can reach or fancy rove. 
From hill to field, from field to giove. 
Across the wave, around the sky. 
There's not a spot, nor deep, nor high. 
Where the Creator has not trod. 
And left the footsteps of a God. — ^Anon. 

Q,nESTioNs. — 1 . What on the earth proclaims the goines forth of Qod 1 
. What, on the ocean 1 3. What, in the sky % 4. What, in Heaven 1 
. What is meant by '' the mountain herald, first ^erse 1 6. What, by 
tesselated halls," <' coral domes," and;** gardens of the golden sanded 

jas," second verse 1 

How should the sentences, printed 14 capitals atithe beginning of each 
3rse, be read 1 With what tone of vice should the quotations in the 
st verse of the first extract, be read t What poetical pauses near the 
iddle, and at the end of each tine m the second parti 



LEssoisf civm:"' 

Spell and Define— 1. Warp, the threads that extend lengthwise in 
le loom, into which the woof - is woven. 2. Chronometers, instru- 
ents that measure time vrilik gteat exactness. 3. Curved, bent; 
ooked. 4. Mystery, that .whkSf is b€?fond human comprehension 
ntil explained. 5. Venerable, ^rthy 6{ reverence; deserving of 
mor and respect. 

WHAT IS TIME? 

,. Mabsdsk. 

. I ASKED an aged Man, a man of cares. 
Wrinkled, and curved, and white with hoary hairs ; 
" Time is the warp of life," he said, " tell 
The young, th« fair, the gay, to weave it well !" 

:. I asked the aged venerable Dead, 
Sages who wrote, and warriors who have bled : 
Erom the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 
" Time sow^d the seed, — ^we x^p mt\iaa %3(^^!* 
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8. I asked a dying Sinner, ere tteUda 

Of life had left his vdnsV"" Tifce," he replied,— ■). 
" IVe lost it ! Ah, the treasure 1" — and he died. . . 

4. I asked the golden JSmi and silver Spheres, 
Those bright Chrottiwieter8<rf?4^ys and years: 
They answered, " Ii» i&.biit a meteor glare. 
And bids us foi^teifityjprepare." 

5. I asked the Seasons m their amiual round. 
Which beautify andrdesolkte^l^e ground ; 
And they replied^ (nooiicfe mblFe^wise,) 

" Tis folly's loss>jU|Ldj^^j^|ljSS&^ prize." 

6. I asked my Bible, and liaethinks il said, 

** Time is the present fioui^^^ past is fled : 
Live ! live to-day ! To-iii^9w iiever yet 
On any human being rose or set/'. 

7. I asked old Father Time Imnself at last ; 
But in a mop^ent he flew quickly past ; 
His chariot 1& a cloud ; the viewless wind, 
His noiselesff'Steeds, which left no trace behind. 

- * 

8. I asked the mighty Angel, wh^o shall stand 
One foot on sea, and one on solid land. 

" By heaven," he cried, " I swear the mystery's o'er, • 
Time was !" he cried ; " but Time shall be no more." 

(Questions. — 1. Who is represented as uttering the quotations in each 
▼erse 1 What inflection before u quotation 1 How should the wordi 
within a parenthesis be read! (See Spelling Book, p. 158.) How ia 
methinks parsed, sixth verse 7 Why does Man, Dead, &c., in this lesson, 
begin with capitals 1 



LESSON CXIX. 



Spell and Define — 1. Yawned, opened wide. 2. Sinewless, with- 
out muscles or nerves ; weak. 3. Caverned, inclosed in caverns ; hol- 
low. 4. DisauiETED, made restless ; disturbed. 5. Shafts, arrows. 
6. Anointed, smeared over with oil ; set apart. 7. Scarlet, a brio-hl 
red color ; cloth of that color. 8. Apparel, clothing ; garments, &c, 
9. Passing, exceeding surpassing. 

THE RAISING OF SAMUEL. ^^^^ 

1. "Thou, whose spell can raise the d^ad. 
Bid the prophet's form appear." 
" Samuel, raise thy buried head I , 

King, behold the plaaaWm ^eesr V* 
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2. Earth yawned, — ^he etodd the center of a cloud, — 
Light changed its hu^!.retiri|J^g from his shroud : 
Death stood all glass^f Jojiis fixed eye ; 
His hand was with'eredfand his veins were dry ; 

- .• .His foot, in bony white^ss, glitjpirc^ there. 

Shrunken, and sinewRss, and gSSstly bare : 
. From lips that moved not an3 i^bfeaj^ng frame, 
. : r"Like cavemed winds the holkw^ accente cam6. 
' Saul saw, and fell to evth^ as falls the oak. 
At once, and blasted ]^y^the thunder stroke. 

.8. "Why is my sleep 3is?jJriW§d^'. ^^^^ 

Who is he that calls the deaSTx 

Is it thou ? oh king ! Behold, 
. ^ *. Bloodless are these lintbl&?lti4 .<^ld : 
^ Such are mine ; and such- sEall be 

.Thine to-morrow, when with me, . 

•Ere the coming day is ^one. 

Such shalt thou be, — such, thy son. . -. 

.4s; " Fare thee well, but for<a-|^y ; '^^ 

•Then we mix our molderin^' clay ; 
Thou, thy race, lie pale( and' low. 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow ; 
* And the falchion by thy s^e, 
. J To thy heart, thy hand shall guide, — 
' * . Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 

- . * *Son and sire, the house of Saul !" 



■\ii 



1. TijE beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: 
^- • IJdw are the mighty fallen ! 

'^eli it not in Gath, 
. . . Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 

. .'Ijest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

/ lest the daughters of the imcircumcised triumph. 

# . 

\ 2. -Ye mountains of Gilboa ! let there be no dew, 
• --^'Neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of ofiferings: 
'For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
.The shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed 
From the blood of the slain, [with oil. 

*From the fat of the mighty. 
The bow of Jonathan turned not back. 
And the sword of Saul returned nol em^V."^ ^ 

13* 
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3, Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their liyes, 
And in their death they were not divided : 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughtei-s of Israel ! weep over Saul, 

Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights. 

Who put ornaments of gold upon your apparel ! 

4. How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! 

Jonathan ! thou wast slain in thy high places. 

1 am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me : 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women*. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished ! — Bible. 

Questions. — 1. Who is represented as uttering the first two lines of 
the first verse 1 Ans. Saul. 2. Who, the last twol (See 1 Sam. 28th 
Chap.) 3. Who is meant by king, last line of the first verse 1 4. Who 
is meant by 5ccr ? Ans. Samuel. 5. How did the a^ppearance of Sam- 
uel affect Saul 1 6. Who is represented as speaking in the last two 
verses, first part 1 Ans. Samuel. 7. What did he say should happen 
to Saul 1 8. Was his prediction fulfilled 1 (See 1 Sam. 3lst Chap. 4th, 
5th, and Gth verses.') — ^9. What lamerttation is made over Saul ana Jon- 
athan t 10. By wliom was it made 1 Ans. David. 11. What is said 
of them in their lives and deaths 1 12. Where in the Bible is this e^- 
|rapt found 'i Ans. 2 Sam. I Chap. ' ' . 

' *TO[iat commands in this lesson, and what inflection do they talftf f* 
(Rule VII. Note I.) What indirect questions, and what infiectionpdo 
they require ? What inflection do exclamations .require 1 Withj^rhut 
different modulations of voice should the iSrst and second verses oj^the 
second part be read 1 ... •*• * " 



SpEf.L AND Defink — 1. Barracks, huts or houses for soldiers. 
2. Ruthless, insensible to the miseries of others ; cruel. 3. PACTioijs, 
political parties combined against the government. 5. Mal a'ri a, Jin« 
healthy air ; pestilence ; a malady. 5. Av a lanche', a great mosff sst- 
snow or ice sliding down a mountain. 6. Bar'riers, walls for defense ; 
fortresses ; here memis, the rocks or cliffs. 7. Inflexible, firm in pur- 
pose ; unbending; unyielding. 8. Dissen'sion, disagreement; (juarrel. 
9. Ther mop'y LiE, a narrow passage in the N. Etiof Greece, with high 
cliffs on one side, and a marsh on me other. "H^ noted^for the bravo 
«tand made by Leonidab, '^ith 300 Spar|an8,idBlgaii£sf- ^e army of 
Xerxea. 10. Mar' a thon, a village \ii Qte^, noted -i^ff the defeat of 
120,000 Peruans, by 10,00Q Gieeka,\i3DA«t^\\^*^^^«a:. ;^. ^ttsjk; \s». 
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roNT, the strait of DaidaneDes. 12. Re' bi con, a small mer of Italj, 
bow called Rogone. 13. Wantonness, sportiveness ; extrayagance: 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

Story. 

Concloikm of a Diacoune, delivered Sept 18th, 182S, in ComuieiiionUkMi of tfas 

first settlement of SaJem, Mass.] 

1. When we refleot on what has been, and is, how is it 
possible not to feel a profound sense of the responsibleness 
of this republic to all bitwre ages ! What vast motives press 
upon us for lofty efforts ! What brilliant prospects invite 
our enthusiasm! What solemn warnings at once demand 
our y^ance, and moderate our confidence ! 

2. The old world has already revealed to us, in its un- 
sealed books, the beginning and end of all its own marvelous 
struggles in the cause of liberty. Greece, lovely Greece, 
** the land of scholars and the nurse of arms," where sister 
republics, in fair processions, chanted -the praises of liberty 
and the gods, — ^where and what is she ? For two thousand 
years, the oppressor has bound her to the earth. Her arts 
are no more. 

3. The last sad relics of her temples are but the barracks 
of a ruthless soldiery ; the fragments of her columns, and her 
palaces, are in the dust, y^t beautiful in ruin. She fell not 
when the mighty were i^)on her. Her sons were united at 
Thermopylae and Marathon; and the tide of her triumph 

^ -rcJled back upon the Heflespont. She was conquered bv 
"Her own factions. She fell by the hands of her own people. 
'Hhe man of Macedonia did not the work of destruction. It 
V"*s already done by her own corruptions, banishments, and 
dissensions. • 

V. . 4\ Rome, republican Rome, whose eagles glanced in the 
rising and setting sun,— where and what is she? The. eternal 
city yet remains, proud ev^ in her desolation, noble in her 
decline, venerable in the sfekjesty of religion, and calm as in 
./the composure of death. * Thfe malaria has but traveled in 
the paths worn by her destroyers. More than eighteen cen- 
turies have mourned over the loss of her empire. A mortal 
disease was upon her vitals, before Cesar had crossed the 
Rubicon. The Goths, and Vandals, and Huns, the swarms 
of the North, jcompleted only what was already begun at 
home. Romans betrayed Rome. The legions were bought 
and sold^^iut t^|!»people offered the tribute money. 

5. Ai^f^er0,>aro the republics of modem times, which 
elusterML^^rottfidvmmortal Italy ^ Y^ok^ ^si^ Qisscs^ «b8i&» 
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but in name. The Alps, indeed, look down upon the brava 
and peaceful Swiss in their native fastnesses ; but the guar- 
anty of their freedom is in their weakness, and not in their 
strength. The mountains are not easily crossed, and the 
valleys are not easily retained. When the invader comes, 
he moves like an avalanche, carrying destruction in his path. 
The peasantry sinks before him. The country is too poor 
for plunder, and too rough for valuable conquest. Nature 
presents her eternal barriers, on every side, to check the 
wantonness of ambition ; and Switzerland remains with her 
simple institutions, a military road to fairer climates, scarcely 
worth a permanent possession, and protected by the jealousy 
of her neighbors. 

6. We stand the latest, and, if we fail, probably the last, 
experiment of self-government by the people. We have 
begun it under circumstances of the most auspicious nature. 
We are irt the vigor .of youth. Our growth has never be^ 
checked by the oppressions of tyranny. Our constitutions 
have never been enfeebled by the vices or luxuries of the old 
world. Such as we are, we have been from the beginning; 
simple, hardy, intelligent, accustomed to self-government and 
self-respect. The Atlantic rolls between us and any formi- 
dable foe. 

7. Within our own territory, stretching through many de- 
grees of latitude and longitude,, we have the choice of many 
products, and many means of independence. The govern- 
ment is mild. The press i$ free. Iteligion is -free. Knowl- ' 
edge reaches, or may reach, every home. What faifer 
prospect of success could bo presented ? What means more 
adequate to accomplish the sublime end? What more, is 
necessary, than for the people to preserve whjjt they them- 
selves have created ? * . i , ' 

8. Already has the age caught the spirit of our institutions. 
It has already ascended the ^ Andes, and snuffed the breezes 
of both oceans. It has infused itself into the life-blood of 
Europe, and warmed the sunny plains of France, and the 
low lands of Holland. It. has touched the philosophy of 
Germany and the North, and moving onward to the South, 
has opened to Greece the lessons of her better days. 

9. Can it be that America, under such circumstances, can 
betray herself? that she is to be added to tiie catalogue of 
republics, the inscription upon whose ruins is, ' " They were, 
but they are not?" forbid it, my cotintrymen; forbid it. 

Heaven, 
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10. I call upon you, fathers, by the shades of four ances- 
tors, by the dear ashes which repose in this precious soil, by 
all you are,. and all you hope to be; resist every project of 
disunion, resist every encroachment upon your liberties, resist 
every attempt to fetter your consciences, or smother your 

. public schools, or extinguish your system of pubhc instruction. 

11. I call upon you, young men, to remember whose sons 
jou are, whose inheritance you possess. Life can never be 
too short, which brings nothing but disgrace and oppression. 
Death never comes too soon, if necessary in defense of the 
liberties of your country. 

12. I call upon you, old men, for your counsels, and your 
prayers, and your benedictions. May not your gray hairs go 
down in sorrow to the grave, with the recollection that you 
lave lived in vain ? May not your last sim sink in the west 
"upon a nation of slaves ? 

13. No, — I read in the destiny of my country far better 
hopes, far brighter visions. We, who are now assembled 
here, must soon be gathered to the congregation of other 
days. The time of our departure is at hand, to make way 
for our children upon the theater of life. May God speed 
them and theirs. May he, who, at the distance of another 
century, shall stand here, to celebrate this day, still look 
round upon a free, happy, and virtuous people. May he have 
reason to exult as we do. May he with all the enthusiasm 
of truth, as well as of poetry, exclaim, that here is still his 
country, — 

" Zealous, yet modest ; innocent, though free ; 
Patient of toil; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; inTincible in arms." 

Questions.—^. When, where, and on what occasion was this dis- 
course delivered ? 2. How long since -1 3. How should a reflection of 
the present and the past influence us 1 4. What is said of Greece 1 
r>. By what was Greece conquered 1 *6. What is sedd of Rome 1 7. By 
whom was she destroyed 1 8. How long since the loss of her empire 1 
9, What can you say of the Republics of Italy 1 10. What, of Swit- 
zerland 1 11. What, of our own Republic 1 12. What influence has it 
exerted on other nations 1 13! What are our fathers called upon to re- 
sist ? 14. What, our young men 1 

What inflection' at the end of each sentence, first verse, and why 1 
What, at the end of the quotation, ninth verse, and why 1 
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AftERICA. 6s & 4s. 



Fmm ' The Choir.' 
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1. My coantry ! 'tis of thee, Sweet land of Ubert|S|i:-Of thee I ainf 
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fathers died; Land of the FUgrha's pride; 
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mountain-side. 
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Let_ Freedom ring^ 
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2, My native country ! thee — 
Land of the no1)le free — 

Thy name I love : • 

I love thy rocks cuid rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills, 

I4ke that above. 



3. 



Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring frooj all the trees, 

Sweel:Fre^om*s song : 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break^ 

The sound prolong. 



4. Our fathers* God ! to Thee— 
Author of liberty ! 

To Thee we sing : 
Long may our land be bright, 
With Freedom's holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God^ our King ! 



i 
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There's^ot a Tint. 



W. W. Brigham. 




1. There's not If tint that paints the rose, Or decks the U - 

2. There's i|i>t of grass a single blade, Or leaf of loveliest 
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3. There's ^yt ^star whose twinkling light Shines on the distant 

4. There's flotn place in earth's vast round, in oceans deep, or 

5. Aro ind, beneath, below, above, Wher - ev - er space ei- 




fair) Qt streaks the humblest flow'r that blows, Bat 
green, , Where heaven- ly skill is not display'd. And 
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earth, And cheers the si - lent gloom of night, But 
air,.; Where skill and wis- dom are not found; For 
ten^ /There God displays His boundless love, And 
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birth. And cheers the si - lent 

where.* Where skill and wis - dom 

blends. There Gkxl dis - plays Tlis 




gloom olr night, But 

are not found, For 

bound- lei^ lov«, And 



Heav-en gave it birth. 
God is eve - ry where. 
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I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY. 






Geo. Bdn 
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1. I would not live alway; I ask not to sta} 
Are enough for life's woes — full enough for its 

2. I would not live alway, no — welcome the torn 
To hail Him in triumph, de - scending the 
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Where storm af - ter storm rises dark o'er the wi 
Since Jesus has lain there, I dread n(^ its gloc 
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few lu - rid mornings that dawn on 
sweet be my rest, till He bid me 



us 
a 






3. Who, who would live alway, away from his God ; 
Away from yon Heaven, that blissful abode ; 
Where the nvers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plai 
And the noon-tic[e of glory eternally reigna; 



4. Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
The Savior and brethren, transported to ffreet ; 
While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast o( the soul. 
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A CATALOGUE 



OF 



Iftoraan an5i |bis0n's .13ttHitati0n5, 



To which we invite the attention of Teachers and the 
•'lends of Education generally. The retail prices are attached 
to each Book, from wliicli we make a discount by the quan- 
tity. We are in the habit of making very favorable terms 
^or the first iotroduction of our School Books, and those 
Teachers who desire to introduce and establish an uniform se- 
Hes of the best Text Books, will do well to apply to us, post 
paid. 

Copies of any of our School or Music Books, for examina- 
tion, will be sent to any one by Mail, post paid, who will 
Bend us the price of the Book in P. O. Stamps or money. 
NEWMAN & IVISON, Publishers, 

178 Fulton Street, New York. 



SCHOOL AND COLLEQE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Agriculture for Schools ; ^ 

Or, Lessons in Modern Farming. Containing Scientific Exercisei 
for Recitation, and elegant Extracts from Rural Literature for 
Academic and Family reading. By Rev. John L. Blake. $1 00. 

Alabama Readers, 

In four parts. Prepared expressly for the Schools in the South 
ern States, and ar$- in general use in Alabama, Georgia, and 
JVIississippi. Tljey are as follows : 
Fifi^ Part : a ftimary Primer. By C. "W. Sandiois. 12J cent*. 
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2 NEWMAN AND IVISON'S PUBLICAnONB- 

Second Part: designed for children Tvho are tcb young to read 
in Porter's Rhetorical Reader. By T. D. P. Stone. 26 cents. 

Third Part: consisting of Exercises in Reading and Speaking'^ 
for the use of middle clasijes in Schools. 371 cents. 

Fourth Part: consisting of Instructions for regulating th ^^ 
Voice, with a Rhetorical Notation, and a course of Rhetoricf^h_J 
Exercises. Designed for the -use of High Schools and AcacJ^S* 
oraies. By Dr. Porter, late of Andover Theological Sem^_3i- 
nary. C2i cents. 

Barrington's Physical Geography ; 

Being a treatise on the subject, compnsing Hydrology, Gheognot^^^, 
Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Zoology, Anthropology. By ^.^ 
Barrington. Edited by Charles Burdett. |;l 00. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion ; 

Or, the Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the ccz^a- 
stitution and course of Nature. By Josepu Butler, LL.D., Ima f e 
Lord Bishop of Durham. "With an Introductory Essay t?y 
Rev. Aj.bert Barnes. 1 vol 12uio. — 20th edition. 62i cent^*- 

The same Work, 

With an Introductory Essay by Bishop Halifax. To which iir« 
added Copifms Analytical Questions for the examination of 
Students.. By Rev. Joskth MoKee, A.M. Academy oud School 

edition. 62 J cents. "" '* 

De Sacy's General Grammar ; ^ 

Being the principles of General Gramtt^r/ adapted to the capa- 
city of youth, and proper to serve as W'ijitix>duction to the 
study of .Languages. By A. J. SYLVESTKfljrlAj^or^ member of 
the Iloyal Council for Public In9titutioD8/J<5Tr«*lated aiid fitted 
for American use by David Fosdick, ^r^pjk cdDt8«. -st 

Elements of Political Economy;^ ' \ > -sp^ 

By Samuel P. Newman, late Professo^ in. Bowdoin OoUegei 
76 cents. ■- ' ■'^^■^ 'i 

Fasquelle's French Course ; 

Or, a New Method for Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
J'rench Language, on the phm of Woodbui'y's ** New Method 
with German;* $1 2,5. 

Key to the Exercises in Fasquelle's ]B*reiich 

Course, for the use of Teachers. 75 cents. 
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Pasquelle's Colloquial Frencli Reader. 

76 cents. (In press.) 

^'asquelle's Telemaque ; 

Les Aventures de Telemaque, Fils d'Ulysse. Par M. Fenelon. 
A new edition, with Notes. By Lours Fasquellk, L,L.D., Prof, 
of Modern Languages in the University of Michigan. The Text 
carefully prej^ared from the most approved French Editions. 

76 cents. 

rray's Chemistry ; 

Or, Elements of Chemistry. Containing the Principles of the 
Science, both Experimental and Theoretical. Intended as a Text- 
Book for Academies, High Schools, and Colleges. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. By Avonzo Gray, A.M, formerly 
Professoi: of Chemistry and Natural Pliilosophy in Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 60th edition, newly revised and greatly 
enlarged. $1 00. 

jrale's Natural Philosophy ; 

Or, Elements of Natural Philosophy. Embracing the General 
Principles of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hych-aultcs, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Optics, Electiicity, Magnetism, Galvanism, and As- 
tronomy. Illustrated by Several Hundred Engravings. De- 
signed for the usa of Schools. By LEONAan Gale. 20th edition. 
62i cents. 

SitchcocFs Geology.; 

Elements of G^Ogy. By Edward Hitchcock, D.D., L.L.D., 
President of ArStsLdrst College, and Professor.of Natm:al Theol- 
ogy and Geolpgj^ A new edition, revised, enlarged, and adapted 
to the present dfianced state of the Science. ' With an Intro 
dilctory NolJ.W^ Johx Pve Smith, D.D., F.R.S., and F.G.S. 
$1 25VA--. . 

:Iallock's Oiai|imar ; 

A Gi'amiriar of t1ie^.H«jJlffc-^Jt»angiuige, for the use of Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. By E. J. Hailock, A.M., Principal 
of the Castleton Seminary, Vermont. 2d edition. 62i cents. 

"Cuhiier's Elementary Grammar of the Greek 

lAnguage. Containing Exercises for the Wriang of Greek, and 
the requisite Vocabularies. By Raphael Kuhner. Translated 
by S. H. Taylor, of Andover. 12mo. $1 25. 
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Kendrick's Primary Greek Book ; , 

Ovy the Child's Book in Grelk ; being j^ Series of Ele^ientary 
Exerdfses in the Greek Language. Btf Asahsl C. Kej^kich, 
Prof, of the Greek Language and Literature in the Madison 
University. 16mo. 81 cents. 

Kendrick's Greek Introduction ^ 

Or, an Introduction to the Greek Language ; pontaining an out- 
line of the Grammar, "with ap^ppi,-iatG £xerciges for the use 
of Schools and private Icarners/TBy Asaak. C. Kendriok. En- 
larged edition. 62 i cents. . 

Kiddle's Astronomy ; ■/ . -j| 

Being a Manual of Astronomy and the use of tjbe Globes. For 
Schools and Academies. By Henry Kiddle.'; Just published. 
81 cents. ;^ t*^' 

MacGregor's Book-keeping : . ' 

A Practical Treatise on Book-keeping, by Single and Double 
Entry, on anew plan; containing General jBtti^-keeping for the 
use of Fm'mers, Mechanics, IVofv-'Ssioual 3j&« Mid <»ther non- 
mercantile persons — Retailers' Book-kceprag, and Merchants' 
Book-keeping. "With an Appendix of Defliiitions, .Directions, 
and Practical Forms. For the use of Seminaries ariS Self-In- 
structors. By P. MacOueqor. ^5 cents. . \2 

I ■ I- 

McElligott's Analytical Manual : ' • 

A Manual, Analytical and Synthetical, of Orthography and 
Definition. By Jam ks N. MoElligott, L.L.D., Associate Princi pal 
of the Collegiate School, !N". Y., and late Principal of the Mechan- 
ics' Society School. 15 cents. 

McElligott's Young Analyzer ; \ <' 

Being an Easy Oulllne of the course of instruction in the En<»- 
lish Language presented in the AnalyticaUIanual. Designed 
to serve the double purpose of Spelling BqK and Dictionary in 
the younger classes in Schools. 31 cents. #/ . ,.;^ a 

Newman's Khetoric, — ISOtli e^Rilion ; - ^ 

Being a Practical System of Rhetoric, or the principles Bfi^'mlcBw., - 1 
of style, inferred from examples of writings' To which is addet!-. 
an Historical Dissei'tati^m on English "tStyl^ By Sajoibx P. .\ 
Newman, late Professor of Rhetoric in ^wdoiD College. 75 ^Al 

\ 
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Pa^'ley's Universal, Hmpjty ; 

On the basis of Qep^^phyA Illustrated by Maps and Eugrar- 
ings. Especially ^esigued lor ilie use of Schools. §1 00. 

Porter's Klietoncal Eeader. 

Consisting of lusti'uctious fur Regulating the Voice. With a 
Rhetorical Notativu, illustrating lullecfti^)u, Emphasis, and Modu- 
lation ; and a^TOrse of llhetoiical Exercises. Designed for the 
use of Acadeiji^es and High Schools. Uy Ebknezkr Porter, D.D., 
lute President o^ the -Tiieu^gical Senaiuftry, Andover. Kew and 
enlarged editiojt 02 i c(ms; 

Woodbury'^ Kew Metliod of Learning the 

Gernnan Lanniage ; embv;iicing the Analytic and Synthetic modes 
of instruction. By the author of 

WOODHURY'S SHORTER COURSE WITH GERMAN. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. 
ECLECTIC GERMAN READER, and 
NEUK METHODE. or NEW METHOD 
FOR GERMANS TO LEARN ENGLISH. 
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SASDEES' SERIES OF EEADEES. 

Sander^. Series fcniprises eiglit books. It is tlie most thorough, 
correct; coniplete, Ind regularly progressive series of Reading-Books 
tiow before ^e .pimlic. It has received the unqualified approval of 
nearly eveiy Teaser and School Coimniltee who have examined it, 
and is in exteiisiVAJ use in nearly every State in the Union, in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, ayd the West India Islands, and some of the South 
American States. > The Series consists of 

Sanders' Spelling-Book ; 

Designed to teach the Orthography and Orthodpy of Dr. "W«b- 
ste?.' 1 2 i. cents. 

Sanct'ers'/Priiaary Scliool Primer. 

Paper covers JLol cents. 

Sanders' PiiSary School Primer. 

Stifif covers. I9>%ent6. 

ders' Pixjt^^^l Pi-imer. 

p. '^^iSwid. Green''cm;Mr8. 12 J cents. 

^,/ Sander^* Pi|^ Elader. i2i cents. 

rulers' SeiSond^lleader. isicent*. 





XEH'JIAS AXD nTSOX- 

tJanleiy' Tliiiil IvL-iidcr. 3 
SaiuItMy' Fi>iirth Reailer. 
SiiiuIoiTs' Fifth Itfadei'. FuHsiicep^ 
fcsuiului-a* Klogiitioiiary Ch; 

]>fei^ii) iia ail iiiuMinpniiii 
l!.«.k9, {.,r ll.i. me iif i'limuiy 8j 
Kriiiiiiui'ii'i>, Cllll■';^■^, Ac Hy 0. 
K W. Mkiiiiili., A.M i'l iu. 
'rtiuamrt ii. ui!inJc(I lu -flvo ■ 
S«un<l'< <>rilK- r.f^:Mi Ijni^imi^i-; 1' 
iiuf; III ri'iimh' (Irlivlii iii Artirulu 
iilwi liif !ri: ruit'O, BIlloi'tllilHf, uuJ C' 

Riiil a luiir, luul iiitviHksl 111 iiaiiu up 
iL ii a VEry iiUtiJ«>iiii' eppcudiif^c. 



K:nvv(!r's JDmil PliiJosoplij' ; 

lU„t- tlio ICIi'iiit-iila uf lli>r.il Hiiloai)]iIiy, ihi tlie l>n«is of lli« " 
Ti'ii ('iitiiii^iiiii1jiii,'iiti) I cmiiiiiiiic^; it coiiiplcle (j'Stcui of j^lonil ' 
Diitli'd. llv I.iMriMTEit 1[. Sau'Veii, am., I'rtHudcat of Cciitnl"' 
G.ll..'.'^, Olii... 16 otiiw. 

Scluistcr'd rriictioiil Dmnitig'-Book, ' 

F.H- SuluHila aii.l :^'If-ln>tniiitiim; t.-.intiiinia<cll<)tdii nii'l FiaUrra;. 
LuiiiU-njiu's, Fliivrvi'd, AnitiialH, uiul OriiHuifiitnl Urnivi^, la 
-vrtUaa xuiiii; vci'v ui^vtitl iii»lruviiiiu-> En* Lli<>ir1niitiilinu, viilh 
a llialiiijriil tiki'tr-}) c>f th« Anil iif ruiiiliiij;. Drawing, miil 
Sciiliituri-, UI1.1 uii Kxp<;idii<iii nf tlic Kev nu.l Cdetmled Udh.Kl 
iif M. Di-n-irt, Iiij^ly iiilureKtiuj; fiii- f<-ui'1u-r», Bjr SiartiioND 
SnifOTEn, l*ri>fi's*or of Diiiwuy aiid riunliiigiaHOTr York City, 
SI .10. 

Sraitlt's IS'atuvnl Pliilosopliy : 

A iK\i oikI viduiililc T«xt-ll<>i>k tir llio uM of Scliools and Acnd- 
eniiiis. llhiBtrntiid by tuinicroiis Kjiiiniplts luiil npiiiMpriut* 
Din^ums. Kuw niiil oiiUrgwI (Hiilioa. liy II^uiltox L (juitb, 
A.SL 15 tenth 

Spencer's English Giammai" ; 

Cimilriniiig Uio Aiialylioal mid Syiitlietical PriocipleB, lUiistrnUd 
by KxcccUes fi>r UraruinuticiJ Auittysia ; with uumuruus UxAm- 






NEWMAN. J&D IVISON's PUBLICATIONS. 7 

i' pies of Hilse Syntax ; adapted to all clasaes of learners. By 

GEOtai0KftFBNCi^|^uM.»flate Principal of the Utica Academy. 

!Pli!l^f~cw|r^ ^'^ .ft^o ^oo young to read in the Khetorical 
, Ruulcri^ -|Prepar«d.nt the request of Dr. Porter, late Presidtnt 

?^ T of the Milover 15]|ft*l9gJcal Seminary. By T. D. P. Stone, A.M. 
j^^^. ^lOthe^&jon. ^ftWtk. 

^Sci*ipture*,Schoor Reader ; 

W Cunsisti^-,of Bcloctions of Sacred Serif )ture, for the use of 

P S^^jIs. SOBuii^Ied and arrauged by W. W. Evabts, A.M., author 

!^.. of the "^^ Manual," and " Pastor's Hand Book," and W. H. 

" V WykoffJ ^^t late Principal of the Collegiate School, N. Y. 

k 15 ceutlT ? 






J 
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THOmSON'S SEEIES OF ARITHMETICS. 

INTIlOPrOTORY TO DAY AND THOMSON'S SKRIKS OF MATHKMATICS. 

* 

'.All that can be said in praise of the best works which treat of the 

P^Bcicuce (»f Numbers may .be truly said of ITiomson's Arithmetics 

The unusual favor with which they have been received since their 

publi^tion, is a pretty fair recommendation of their merits. The 

Series is as follows : 

^ TliQ.oison's Arithmetical Tables, 

^ and Exercises for Primary Schools. 18mo. Half Bound. 12icent4i. 

\ Thomson's Mental Ai'ithmetic ; 

Or, First Le^ns in Numbers, for Children. 18mo. New edi- 
tion, enlarged. 12i cents. 

Thomson's Slate and Black-Board Exercises , 

Or, First Lessons in Written Aritlimetic. For Beginners. 20 cents 

Thomson's Practical Arithmetic; 

Uniting tbe Inductive with the Synthetic modes of Instruction, 
I aUo illustrating the Principles of Cancellation. 110th edition. 

Revised, and greatly enlarged. 87J cents. 

^ Key to the same. 

Zli cents. 



8 NEWMAN AND IVISON'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Thomson's Higher Arithmetic ; i' 

Or, the Science and Application of Numbers. Combining the 
Analytic and Synthetic modes of Instruction. 76 cents. ' 

Key to the same. 

50 cents. 

Thomson's Trigonometry ; 

Being a Treatise on Pldu Trigonometry, and tlie Mensuration of 
Heights and Distances. To which is prefixed a summary view 
of the Nature and Use of Logarithms. Adapted to the method of 
Instruction in Schools and Academies. By J^reuiah Day, D.D, 
L.LJ), of Yale College. $1 00. 

Thomson and Day's Surveying. 

In Press. 
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WILLSON'S HISTOEIES. 

NEW AND REVISED EDmONS. 

Willson's Juvenile American History : 

For Primai'y Schools. 81 cents. 

Willson's History of the United States. 

For the use of Schools and Academics. The History is brous^ht 
down tft the Election of Franklin Pierce to the Presidency ; and 
embraces a Summary of the History of Mexico, Texas, and the 
Oanadas. llie author has also added to this edition the Consti- 
tution of the United States, with valuable notes and questions; 
the whole making the most complete and reliable History for 
the School-room that has yet appeared in this country. 75 cents. 

Willson's American Historj^, 

(School edition.) compi'ising Historical Sketches of the Indians ; 
a Description of American Antiquities with an inquiry into their 
Origin, and tlie Origin of the Indian Tribes; History of the 
United States, with Appendices, showing its connection with 
European History ; History of the present British Provinces ; 
History of Mexico, and History of Texas, brought down to the 
time of its Admission into the American Union. Large 12mo. 
II 26. 
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